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Rivals  groan  as 
Parseghian  signs 
with  Sun-Times 

Chicago  team  looks  tougher  than  ever  with  Ann 
Landers,  Kup,  Paul  Molloy,  Red  Smith  and  Wally 
Lippmann  all  in  top  shape  for  coming  season. 

Starting  August  31st,  Ara  Parse¬ 
ghian,  1964  Football  Coach  of  the 
Year,  will  be  a  twice  weekly  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  according 
to  a  highly-placed  Sun-Times  official. 

Parseghian  is  the  second  important 
addition  to  the  Sun-Times  roster  in 
recent  weeks.  Previously,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune’s  Book  Week  will  be  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Sun-Times,  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  12. 

The  additions  of  Parseghian  and 
Book  Week  unquestionably  give  the 
Sun -Times  the  strongest  lineup  of  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns  in  the  city.  Experts 
here  feel  that,  barring  injuries,  the  Sun- 
Times  could  continue  its  long  unde¬ 
feated  string  indefinitely. 
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OUR  ADVERTISERS  LIKE  OUR  NEW  LOOK.  TOO! 

WE  KNOW  OUR  READERS  UKE  IT . 

the  day  we  changed  the  size  of  our  Sunday  Advertiser  to  a  modern,  compact,  casier-to-r.jad,  easler-to 
handle  format,  many  hundreds  of  our  readers  reported  their  satisfaction  by  letter  and  by  telephone. 

Of  course  we  improved  a  lot  more  than  size  — 

•  We  changed  our  news  presentation  to  a  livelier,  more  readable  style. 

•  We  added  entertaining  and  intormaiive  features  end  special  writers. 

•  We  changed  our  Sunday  Comics  to  compact  sue,  using  better  quality 
paper  and  ink  for  "living  color"  effect. 

•  We  have  continued  to  improve  our  highly  successful  ColoRoto  magazine, 

Pictorial  Living. 

•  And,  of  course,  we  still  provide  T-Vue,  New  England's  most  popular  TV 
guide. 

AND  NOW  OUR  ADVERTISERS  HAVE  TOLD  US 

they,  too,  like  our  new  look  and  they've  told  us  so  in  the  most  eloquent  language  at 
their  command  —  advertising  linage. 

Since  last  September  20,  the  day  we  changed  our  main  news  format,  up  to  July  25th, 

1965,  the  many  fine  retail  stores  in  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Sales  Area  have  In¬ 
creased  their  advertising  space  In  the  Sunday  Advertiser  by 

755,938  lines  or756  full  pages! 


THE 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

New  York  Journal-American 

Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News  American 

San  Antonio  Light 

Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and 

Sunday  Advertiser 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Puck  —  The  Comic  Weekly 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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.770  Hitter  in  a 
Major  League  Market 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
reach  77  of  every  100  homes  in  Florida's  prosperous 
Pinellas  county*  .  .  .  the  richest,  fastest-growing  half 
of  the  nation's  31st  largest  metro  area. 

This  .770  batting  average  in  a  major  league  mar¬ 
ket  puts  muscle  on  your  advertising  message  .  .  .  de¬ 
livers  the  goods  in  a  county  that  has  outstripped  its 
aoss-bay  rival  in  retail  sales,  effective  buying  income, 
automotive  and  five  other  important  soles  categories. f 

Nearly  a  half-million  Pinellas  residents  spent  $655 
millions  in  retail  sales  during  1964  .  .  .  compared  to 
$583  milions  spent  in  Hillsborough-across-the-bay.f 

National  advertisers  are  using  the  clean-up  batting 
power  of  The  Times  and  Independent  to  touch  all  bases 
in  a  county  where  EBI  has  taken  a  $171  million  lead 
over  the  other  half  of  this  metro  area.f 

Only  the  concentrated  circulation  of  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Independent  covers  profit- 
potent  Pinellas.  No  other  newspaper  or  newspaper  com¬ 
bination  has  circulation  of  consequence  in  the  No.  1 
half  of  Florida's  second  largest  metropolitan  area. 

*  ABC  Audit,  3/31/65 

t  1965  Sain  Monogwnunt  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

16-20 — International  Typographical  Union,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington. 

16- 27 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar,  Coinnibia 
University,  New  York  City. 

17- 20— Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  The  Dunes,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

17-21— United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Madison  Wis. 

22-26— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Newhouse  Communicutions 
Center,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

29-Sept.  I — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Viking 
Hotel,  Newport,  R.  I. 


SEPTEMBER 

9-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9- 12 — New  England  Associated  Press  Executives  Association-.  Black  Point  Inn, 

Prouts  Neck,  Scarborough. 

10 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  fall  workshop.  Holiday  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

11- 12 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

11-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

11-12 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Sikeston, 
Missouri. 

16-18 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Kauai  Surf  Hotel,  Kauai. 

16-19 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Year  meeting,  Schine  Queensbury 
Inn,  Glens  Falls. 

18 — UPl  Editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington. 

18- 19 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlsbach, 
Kansas  City. 

19- 21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Leland  Hotel, 
Springfield,  III. 

19-21 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

19-22 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 

22- 25 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Ponte  Vidra  Beach, 
Florida. 

23- 24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

23- 25— PN  PA  Classified  Clinic,  Tamiment-in-the-Poconos,  Tamlment,  Pa. 

24- 26 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

25- 2^— Advertising  Executives  Assodatlon  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn, 
Quincy. 

26- 27 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Rice  Hotel. 
Houston.  Tex. 

26-2B — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Palm 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Commordore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

26- 29— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Pladd, 
N.Y. 

27- Oet.  B — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managen 
Seminar,  Columbia  Univenity,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  2— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Statfer-Hiltoo 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


OCTOBER 

4- 5 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5—  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

5- 6— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statlar 

Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

6- 9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Con¬ 

ference,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

6-9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Pfister  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

9- 12— California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

10 —  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego. 
10-13 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional 

Conference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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BEFORE  BOOK  PUBLICATION 

(October  5) 
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THEODORE  C.  SORENSEN 

SPECIAL  COUNSEL  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 


Your  Territory  Still  May  Be  Open 


Release  Date 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12 

(Or  Monday,  September  13) 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


BRUCE  HORTON.  General  Manager 
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He's  a  modern  Columbus 
in  mot  pioneering! 

When  will  we  stop  seeking  new  horizons  to  conquer, 
new  techniques,  new  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  mats?  Never!  Our  reputation  for  quality  produc¬ 
tion  depends  on  our  never-ceasing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment!  The  time,  energy,  money  invested  each 
year  contribute  that  "something  extra"  you  always 
get  with  CERTIFIED  DRY  AAATS:  sharper,  clearer  re¬ 
production  so  important  to  printed  art  and  wordsi 
Yes,  there's  a  whole  "boatload"  of  research  explorers 
at  CERTIFIED— exploring  the  "known  and  the  un¬ 
known."  Purpose:  to  serve  you  better! 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  For  Every  Need! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER 

for  job  work  for  full  page  reproduction 

BLUE  RIBBON  and  SILVERTONE 
for  quality  baked  work 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


Mrs.  MAYBELLE  hope  McINTYRE  (above),  widow  of 
the  world  famed  syndicated  columnist,  0.  O.  McIntyre, 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  her  namesake,  Amelia  Hope  Hays, 
July  31  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  when  the  child’s  sister  became 
a  bride.  The  occasion  was  the  marriage  of  Mary  Katherine 
Hays  to  John  Fox  at  Wabash  College’s  chapel.  Amelia  Hope 
is  held  by  her  father.  Will  H.  Hays  Jr.,  mayor  of  Crawfordsville 
and  son  of  the  late  Postmaster  General  and  motion  picture 
industry  czar.  At  the  left  is  Will  H.  Hays  HI.  This  is  a  rare 
picture  of  Mrs.  McIntyre,  who  dislikes  to  be  photographed 
but  who  likes  newspaper  reporters  and  therefore  submitted  to 
be  a  subject  for  the  camera  of  Grady  Franklin,  Crawfordsville 
Journal-Review  reporter.  Mrs.  McIntyre  spent  the  early  summer 
at  her  home,  Gatewood,  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  is  now  on 
her  way  to  Paris  for  her  annual  sojourn  at  the  Hotel  Ritz 
before  taking  up  residence  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New 
York  for  the  winter  season. 


— Heady  heads:  “Grcu$  Make$  Tracks  for  Seattle”  and  “Haa 
Lak  Nak  'The  Knack?” — Seattle  Po$t-lntelligenceri  “Lobster  Story 
Is  A  Tender  Tail”— Llereland  Press",  ^^Harlowicious  Girls  Look 
Jean-unine” — Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver) :  “Newsmen  Re¬ 
port:  Heath  Hath  No  Fury  Like  a  Wilson  Scored” — Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  (hy  Gary  Stranges) ;  “Almond’s  Joy” — Wilton 
(Ck>nn.)  Bulletin  (by  Betty  Grace  Nash;  about  a  man  named 
Almond  winning  a  candy  contest). 


— Publisher  Alex  Stoddart,  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times,  wrote  and 
ran  this  ad:  “Prufereedur  Wanted— The  Bevurlee  Times  needs 
a  Prufereeder  for  too  weeks  frum  August  9  throo  August  21.  If 
you  think  you  kan  due  the  job  and  want  ta  make  a  couple  of 
weeke’s  pay,  call  us  at  wunce.  If  this  ad  looks  allwright  too  you, 
don’t  call.”  The  successful  applicant  was  a  retired  newspaperman 
who  recently  had  moved  to  town.  ...  Speaking  of  retirement, 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  who  retired  recently  as  vicepresident  and  editor 
of  United  Press  International,  writes  from  his  country  place  at 
Southampton,  N.  Y.:  “For  retirement  in  the  country  all  a  man 
needs  that  he  didn’t  have  before  are  washable  work  pants  and 
a  pair  of  cowhide  chukka  boots  with  leather  laces.  For  scrounging 
around  in  the  potato  soil  tan  is  the  best  color.  It  is  also  le« 
conspicuous  when  you  go  to  the  post  office  and  the  newspaper 
store.”  .  .  .  The  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  published  the  same 
day  two  letters  to  the  editor,  one  from  Stanley  M.  Hunt  and  the 
other  from  Robert  J.  Peck.  Hunt  and  Peck  both  wrote  on  the  same 
subject  but  from  different  points  of  view.  Neither  typed  his  letter. 
.  .  .  Add  to  newspapermen  with  rhyming  names:  Don  Dundon, 
“Worth  Sharing”  columnist,  Pomeroy  (Wash.)  East  IFasWag* 
tonian.  .  .  .  'The  Catholic  Digest' a  new  art  director  is  Rich  Life; 
his  wife’s  maiden  name  was  Wild;  his  father’s  name  is  Les. 
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JANUARY  THRU  APRIL,  1965 

THE  MILLION-PLUS-POPULATION  OF 

Metro  New  Orleans  spent 
ALMOST  $700  MILLION*! 

(on  retail  sales  and  services  alone) 


*$699,563,000  as  reported  by  (Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  New  Orleans  Area,  July,  1965 

THAT’S  AN  18%  INCREASE 
OVER  JAN.  THRU  APRIL  OF  ’64 


We  submit  that  this  performance  alone  indicates 
that  the  boom  of  fabulous  ’64  in  the  Nation’s 
No.  2  Port  is  still  B-0-0-0-0-M-M-IN(J  in  ’65! 

That’s  why  businessmen  who  know  both  the  area 
and  the  way  to  reach  it  (by  its  newspapers) 

tEimc^'Pic^unc 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 


have  their  smiles  at-the-ready  as  they  project 
their  sales  potentials  on  up  and  up,  and  upwards 
again.  You  too  can  confidently  plan  and  achieve 
wonders  in  this  expanding  market  of  the  space 
age.  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  are  waiting  to 
help.  Call  them  today. 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES-ITEM 

(Evening) 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140 


REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 

For  Better  Journalism 

^ I ' wo  words — proliferation  and  escalation — whith  have  the  al|)hal)ei 
-*■  factory  working  overtime  really  do  say  what’s  hap|)eninfr  in  fields 
of  journalism  training  and  education.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
proliferation  of  grant.s-in-aid,  fellowships  ami  awards  to  enhance 
writing  skills,  to  develop  specialized  expertise,  and  to  broaden  the 
coverage  of  affairs  in  the  public  interest.  Secondly,  the  whole  effort  to 
uplift  the  professional  .status  of  journalists  is  Iteing  escalated  with  the 
help  of  large  sums  of  monev  (ontrihuteil  l)y  indiviiluals,  louiulations 
and  other  organizations  in  support  of  educational  programs. 

In  recent  announcements,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  indicated  its 
desire  to  help  improve  journalism  to  the  extent  of  a  $3  million  com- 
fnitment  to  the  Nieman  Fellow  studies  at  Harvard,  to  the  general 
curriculum  at  (Columbia,  aiul  to  the  awards  program  ol  the  Detroit 
Press  Club. 

The  list  of  prize  offers  grows  and  grows,  some  new  ones  being  related 
to  real  estate,  engineering  and  insurance.  Sjxmsors  of  competitions 
deemed  worthy  of  editorial  consideration  pay  out  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  tribute  to  “creative  and  imaginative  writing”  ami  that  which 
“communicates  vital  and  difficult  subject  matter  to  the  general  public.” 
Just  announced  is  a  million-dollar  bequest  of  the  late  .Vlicia  Patterson 
of  Newsday  to  enable  protnising  journalists  to  travel  and  study  abroad. 

Almost  everyone,  it  would  seem,  is  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  journalism  and  with  its  ability  to  deal  learnedly  with  the 
topics  of  the  day. 

Lovely  to  Look  At 

"IJJT  tTH  a  song  in  our  hearts,  our  eyes  ilance  with  joy  at  the  pleasing 
ap|}earance  of  the  six-column  format  in  the  Louisville  Times  and 
the  Courier-Journal.  For  two  newsjjapers  so  distinguished  as  these  to 
depart  from  typographical  tradition  anti  create  a  beautiful,  sensible 
and  practical  design  shoultl  encourage  others  who  have  felt  the  neetl 
for  change  to  provitle  more  appealing  and  more  reatlaitle  newspapers. 

Earlier  experiments  with  six  columns  of  witle  measure  (M  picas, 
9  points,  in  the  Louisville  makeup)  fell  flat  on  their  type  faces  betause 
it  was  a  radical  idea  in  a  conservative  era. 

Today,  a  newspaper,  enjoying  home-delivered  circulation  for  the 
most  part,  may  stuttle  the  batiner  line  ami  present  a  variety  of  head¬ 
lines  beneath  its  masthead,  even  going  so  far  as  to  put  the  important 
news  at  the  upjjer  lefthand  corner  of  the  page.  Why  in  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  asks  Louisville  Exeditive  Eilitor  \ormati  Isaacs, 
do  editors  stick  to  the  right-hand  side?  An  answer,  in  the  light  of 
fattening  circulation  of  most  newspapers,  might  be,  “We  don’t  know 
but  we  must  l)e  doing  something  right.”  (xoitli  apologies  to  a  beer  ad). 

In  time,  the  readers’  favorable  response  to  the  “new  look.”  in 
Louisville,  which  is  a  foregone  condusion,  should  help  editors  who 
are  at  sixes  and  sevens  over  eight  and  nine  (ohimns  to  make  a  decision. 

Man  Against  the  Sea 

^  ciENTisTs  of  the  jet  age  haven’t  landed  a  man  on  the  .Moon  yet,  but, 
^  for  human  interest,  we  have  “Laptain”  Robert  Maury,  sailing  his 
tiny  Tinkerbelle  across  the  Atlantic  ty  England.  He’s  as  intrepid  as 
“Lucky  Lindy”  alone  in  his  Hying  machine,  and  the  press  is  grateful 
to  one  of  its  own — “Manful  Manry”  of  the  CleveUuid  Plain  Dealer 
copy  desk — for  putting  resohite,  solo  adventure  back  into  the 
headlines. 
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And  ye  sludl  hear  <>/  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars:  see  that  ye  he  not  troutded:  for 
all  these  thinns  must  come  to  but 

the  end  is  not  yet.  St.  Matthew  24;  6. 
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\  EEKLIES  AND  SHOPPERS 

i'or  years  now  I  have  printed  suburban 
IK-  -papers  from  a  three  state  area  around 
me  ropolitan  .N’ew  York  in  addition  to 
haviiiK  edited  and  published  several  of  my 
owii  ranginK  from  county  seat  to  the  latest 
will!  h  is  in  a  typical  post-war  suburban 
coiamunity. 

'!  be  weekly  newspapers  are  in  trouble 
and  it  isn't  their  fault,  either.  There  have 
1k‘.  II  many  poor  weeklies  that  went  under 
and  1  have  .seen  some  ver>'  fine  and  out¬ 
standing  ones  fold  t«M>.  Mr.  Wallace  (July 
31  i  observes  that  “the  shopper  succeeds 
in  the  community  because  the  weekly  is 
weak”.  There  may  he  excepti<»ns  where 
this  applies  hut  that  is  not  anywhere  near 
the  truth.  I  can  show  him  and  anyone 
else  wlio  thinks  this  way  some  splendid 
w«cklies  that  couldn’t  make  it  because  of 
the  competition  from  shoppers.  I  can  show 
him  many  instances  t(Mi  where  a  shopper 
was  needed  and  a  weekly  newspaper  was 
not. 

In  many  new  communities  large  enough 
to  support  a  healthy  weekly  the  interest 
by  the  residents  is  .so  minor  that  circula¬ 
tion  is  an  impossible  situation.  (This  also 
api>lies  to  many  prizewinning  and  out¬ 
standing  small  dailies.)  People  who  move 
into  these  new  communities  “don't  care” 
and  they  will  l)e  the  first  to  tell  you  so. 
Regardless  of  the  excellence  of  the  local 
paper  they  have  no  interest  in  where  they 
live:  they  will  not  suh.scrihe  and  the  shop¬ 
per  becomes  a  natural.  In  <»ther  cases  the 
advertisers  are  not  interested  in  the  finest 
weekly  or  even  the  finest  small  town 
daily.  They  want  mass  circulation.  100 
per  cent  coverage,  and  they  couldn’t  care 
less  how  the  jiroduct  looks.  (I  know  what 
I’m  talking  about.  I  publish  several  of 
these  money  makers  while  our  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  grubs  along  barely  mak¬ 
ing  ends  meet.) 

Being  a  believer  in  the  freedom  of  the 
press  I  am  happy  that  Mr.  Wallace  found 
a  place  where  he  could  get  his  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  real  issues  pub¬ 
lished.  And  I  hasten  to  use  the  same  means 
to  set  the  record  straight.  There  are  many 
good  weeklies  going  under  because  the 
need  of  their  existence  is  in  question,  not 
their  (piality. 

Victor  C.  Leiker 

T/ie  Courier 
-Middletown,  N.  J. 
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Ray  Erwin's  Column  .  4 


AMERICAN  HUMOR 

Deadpan  humor  is  in  a  great  American 
tradition,  and  John  J.  Waterbury’s  letter 
(July  24)  is  a  fine  example  of  it.  As  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  in  the  small  up¬ 
state  town  of  Wellsville,  N.Y.,  he  rises  in 
defense  of  his  community  and  its  baseball 
team.  He  complains  about  a  column  writ¬ 
ten  a  while  back  by  our  sports  editor,  Ed 
Plaisted,  which  he  calls  inaccurate,  slan¬ 
derous,  a  deliberate  dis-service  to  base¬ 
ball  and  Wellsville,  and  a  discredit  to  the 
Binghamton.  Sun-Bulletin. 

For  those  who  came  in  late,  and  who 
may  be  reading  about  this  great  crisis  in 
American  journalism  for  the  first  time,  1 
should  explain  that  Mr.  Plaisted’s  column 
opened  his  great  heart  to  the  plight  of  the 
Wellsville  team,  a  farm  club  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox.  He  reported  that  the  players 
were  jolted  from  game  to  game  in  a  rick¬ 
ety  old  bus,  driven  by  the  manager. 
(Shortly  after  the  column  appeared,  the 
Red  Sox  replaced  the  bus  and  hired  a 
man  to  do  the  driving.)  But  the  terrible 
anger  of  the  people  of  Wellsville,  includ¬ 
ing,  apparently,  Mr.  Waterbury,  was 
aroused. 

The  theory,  one  gathers,  is  that  sports 
writers  should  avoid  straight  talk  for  fear 
of  antagonizing  someone.  Think  of  the 
effect  on  the  reporting  of  the  recent  Clay- 
Liston  fight  if  the  reporters  had  con¬ 
sidered  it  their  duty  to  avoid  irritating 
the  people  of  Lewiston,  Maine! 

Our  own  idea  is  that  newspapers  should 
have  no  sacred  cows,  whether  in  Bing¬ 
hamton.  in  Wellsville,  or  in  Lewiston.  So 
we  regard  Mr.  Plaisted  as  a  credit  to  the 
Sun-Bulletin,  and  Mr.  Waterbury’s  letter 
as  a  contribution  to  American  humor. 

David  Bernstein 

President  and  Editor, 

Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin 
*  *  * 

COMMUNICATING 

On  occasion,  the  lofty-minded  doctors 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  con¬ 
descend  to  consider  the  merits  of  “that 
trade-school  education”  offered  in  com¬ 
munications  and  journalism.  (Especially 
when  they  want  help  to  write  a  speech). 

Failure  to  communicate  your  point  is 
frustrating  to  anyone;  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  so  to  the  journalist  who  researches 
every  possible  source  of  information  to 
report  the  accomplishments  of  the  GT-4 
project  only  to  have  the  scientist  raise 
an  inquiring  eyebrow  and  ask,  “Gemini? 
I’m  an  Apollo  man  myself.” 

The  very  specialization  that  separates 
the  highly  trained  from  the  masses  must 
l)e  the  steppingstone  the  journalist  uses 
to  span  the  gap  between  specialty  and 
ignorance. 

What  more  important  aspect  to  develop 
than  communication  of  ideas  between  the 
learned  and  the  eager-to-leam?  How 
better  to  develop  that  communication  than 
to  train  journalists  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  to  interpret  the  fast  changes  of  our 
age  to  those  who  are  not  always  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know? 

Judith  Meade 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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MAN  ON  THE  SPOT 

Grant,  Los  Angeles  Times 


LEACOCK’S  HOME 

In  Christy  McDevitt’s  article,  “The 
Magic  Touch  of  Herliert  Gates”  (July  31), 
famed  essayist  Stephen  Leacock  is  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  “Toronto  humorist.”  Although 
Leacock  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Toronto,  he  was  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  at  McGill  University  in  Montreal  for 
28  years,  1908-36,  his  most  productive 
period.  So,  he  is  much  more  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Qiieliec  city — although,  in 
another  sense,  he  could  be  claimed  by  all 
America. 

John  M.  White 

University  Park,  N.  M. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

There  is  more  to  the  initial  phase  of 
newspaper  headlines  than  Robert  L. 
Cramer  perhaps  realizes,  in  his  entertain¬ 
ing  commentary  (July  24).  For  instance, 
Boston  has  a  Redevelopment  Authority. 
What  some  headline  writer  might  do  with 
BRA  I  leave  to  the  imagination. 

G.  Harris  Danzbercer 

Hingham.  Mass. 


Short  Takes 

We  ask  that  girls  not  wear  skirts 
above  the  toy  of  the  knee. — Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-dazette. 

• 

The  Yankee  speedsters  fell  behind  the 
red-cad  Russians. — New  York  Sunday 
News. 

• 

Younger  Republicans  appeared  to  at¬ 
tract  more  attention  than  the  old  GOP 
warehouses. — Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

• 

The  home  owners  claim  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  hanged  after  the  council  vote. 
— Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Sun. 

• 

The  municipal  council’s  targets  are  il¬ 
legal  massage  parlors,  often  a  euphe¬ 
mism  for  brother.  —  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle. 
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Capt.  Manry,  the  Solo  Sailor, 
Stirring  Up  Big  Headlines 


Cleveland  Copy  Editor  Will  Get 
Civic  Salute  on  His  Return  Home 


Rol)ert  Manry’s  solo  voyape 
across  the  Atlantic  has  become 
one  of  the  bipgest  and  best  ad¬ 
venture  stories  of  the  year. 
W'orld  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  intensive  coverage  in  Europe 
and  America  which  has  chron¬ 
icled  the  progress  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer’s  sailing  copy 
editor. 

The  epic  voyage  of  the  tiny 
(13’2  feet)  vessel  “Tinkerbelle” 
has  provided  the  Plain  Dealer 
with  splash-display  exclusives, 
the  rival  Cleveland  Press  has 
swept  aside  competitive  taboos 
and  given  the  .sailor- journalist’s 
story  the  full  treatment,  and  so 
too  hav^e  the  television  networks. 

Currently  (as  E&P  goes  to 
press  Aug.  12)  it  is  hard  to  keep 
track  of  Manry  ...  he  may  well 
land  this  weekend  if  all  goes 
well.  Earlier  this  week  the  mod¬ 
est  newsman  (he  quietly  asked 
his  boss  for  three-months  leave 
of  absence,  not  mentioning  he 
intended  to  sail  the  Atlantic 
solo)  was  nearing  England  on 
his  3,000-mile  adventure. 

As  he  pressed  on  toward  his 
first  landfall,  press  planes 
swooped  overhead,  photogra¬ 
phers  snapped  him,  and  launches 
full  of  newsmen  prepared  to 
meet  him. 

('.ivic  IX’elconie  Arranged 

Meanwhile,  at  home  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  plans  were  being  made 
for  what  is  described  as  “a  tre¬ 
mendous  civic  welcome.”  A 
“Welcome  Home  Bob  and  Tink¬ 
erbelle”  Committee  had  been 
formed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  The 
first  of  the  receptions  would 
come  at  Hopkins  International 
Airport,  followed  by  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  keys  to  the  city  by 
Mayor  Ralph  Locher,  and,  later, 
a  civic  banquet.  The  Mayor  also 
intends  to  proclaim  the  day  of 
Manry’s  arrival  as  “Captain 
Bob  Manry  Day.” 

However,  the  subject  of  all 
this  adulation  knew  nothing  of 


all  these  plans.  It  was  only  ear¬ 
lier  this  week  that  he  learned  of 
the  interest  his  dramatic  jour¬ 
ney  had  aroused.  The  publicity 
spotlight  turned  its  full  glare 
on  him  Tuesday,  Aug.  10— his 
73rd  day  at  sea  in  his  sloop, 
which  set  sail  from  Falmouth, 
Mass,  for  Falmouth,  England, 
on  June  1 — when  a  trawler 
hired  by  ABC  News  and  carry’- 
ing  Bill  Jorgenson,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Cleveland’s  WEWS-tv, 
a  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
affiliate,  drew  alongside  Tinker- 
belle  and  Jorgenson  managed  to 
l>oard  the  yacht  and  interview 
Manry. 

The  story  that  came  out  of 
that  interview  was  dramatic. 
Manry  l  evealed  that  he  had  had 
a  number  of  brushes  with  death. 


having  been  washed  overboard 
six  times  and  had  sighted  sharks 
on  several  occasions. 

British  newspapers  picked  up 
and  splashed  the  tv  reporter’s 
interview,  commenting  that  even 
with  a  lifeline,  “Manry  was 
lucky  to  have  survived  as  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  clamber  back 
aboard  a  wallowing  boat.” 

Jorgenson’s  interview  also 
provided  the  Cleveland  Press, 
a  Scripps  -  Howard  newspaper, 
with  a  front-page  lead.  The  tv 
man  was  the  first  person  to 
board  Tinkerbelle  since  she  left 
the  U.S.  Jorgenson  reported 
that  the  sailing-journalist  “ap¬ 
peared  to  l)e  a  very  tired  man, 
close  to  the  point  of  exhaus¬ 
tion.” 

Relaying  his  story  by  ship-to- 
shore  phone,  Jorgenson  .said: 
“Manry  is  fighting  the  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Red-eyed,  l)earded,  burned 
by  the  Atlantic  sun  and  wind,  I 
assured  him  that  the  world  is 
cheering  him  on  and  that  his 


family  is  waiting  for  him  at 
Falmouth,  England.” 

As  Manry  came  into  the  home 
stretch,  he  thus  finally  discov¬ 
ered  what  a  furor  he  had  start¬ 
ed.  Two  Royal  Air  Force 
Shackletons — one  carrying  Wil¬ 
liam  Ashbold,  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
director  of  news  photography, 
and  AP’s  Eddie  Worth — roared 
over  his  head  about  287  miles 
out  from  the  harbor  at  the 
Southeast  tip  of  England  .  .  . 
a  charter  plane  carrying  news¬ 
paper  photographers  and  re- 
jwrters  from  the  British  press 
flew  in  50  ft.  above  the  smallest 
boat  to  cross  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 
and,  beneath  the  waves,  sub¬ 
marines  from  the  Western  Al¬ 
liance,  cruising  on  maneuvers, 
were  mindful  of  Manry’s  pres¬ 
ence. 

The  Manry  story  gained  even 
wider  currency  on  Wednesday 
(Aug.  11).  Jorgenson’s  inter¬ 
view  on  the  high  seas  was  filmed 
in  its  entirety.  The  interview 
completed,  the  film  was  taken 
by  trawler  to  the  Scilly  Isles 
where  a  light  plane  was  waiting 
to  fly  it  to  London  airport,  and 
then  on  to  the  U.S. 

It  went  out  over  the  ABC-tv 
network  and  the  Cleveland  sta¬ 
tion  on  Wednesday.  An  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  trouble  the  tv  men 
encountered  to  get  their  story 
was  given  by  ABC  News.  ABC 
chartered  the  trawler  Roseland 
($280  per  day),  which  departed 
from  Newlyn,  England,  late  on 
Aug.  7  to  find  the  Tinkerbelle. 
A  radio  code  between  ABC 
News  in  London  and  the  trawler 
kept  the  correspondents’  craft 
constantly  appraised  of  the  lat¬ 
est  sightings  of  Manry’s  boat. 

Code  for  Fixing  Location 

In  London,  ABC  correspond¬ 
ent  Ray  Moloney  used  an  open 
radio  circuit  to  reach  the  Rose- 
land.  Using  a  pre-arranged 
code,  Moloney  would  tell  Jor¬ 
genson  to  call  two  different  Lon¬ 
don  phone  numbers.  One,  with 
a  Langham  exchange,  gave  the 
latitude  of  the  Manry  yacht;  a 
second,  with  a  Longacre  ex¬ 
change,  fixed  the  longitude. 

Coast  Guard  officials  did  not 
think  the  tv  newsmen  would  find 
Manry,  saying  that  locating  the 
tiny  vessel  “would  be  like  try¬ 
ing  to  find  a  match  stick  in  the 
Atlantic.”  However,  the  ABC 
News  team  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  trawler  skipper  who 
felt  confident  that  he  could  find 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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CHEERS  of  an  admiring  public  here  and  abroad  help  to  fill  the  sails 
of  the  Tinkerbelle  as  Cleveland's  "Captain"  Robert  Manry  makes  it 
from  Falmouth,  Mass,  to  Falmouth,  Eng. 


ITU,  Guild 
Will  Keep 
Lines  Open 

Washington 

An  affreement  to  establish  a 
“hot  line”  between  their  two  or- 
gfanizations  to  “facilitate  coop¬ 
eration  and  avert  possible  mis¬ 
understanding's,”  was  reached  by 
officers  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
here  Tuesday. 

The  five  -  hour  session  was 
closed  to  reporters.  A  five  para¬ 
graph  statement  was  issueii 
jointly  at  the  conclusion  of  what 
Elmer  Brown,  ITU  president, 
called  a  “preliminary  meeting.” 
The  two  groups  will  meet  again 
in  New  York  City  during  the 
week  of  Sept.  27. 

The  statement  said  “l)oth 
groups  lecogTiized  that  theie 
have  been  disagreements  and 
misunderstandingrs  between  the 
two  unions  in  the  past  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  closer  re¬ 
lations  betw'een  their  organiza¬ 
tions  w'ould  avert  such  conflicts 
in  the  future.” 

Mr.  Brovm  explained  that  in 
the  past  there  have  been  strike 
situations  that  have  arisen  in¬ 
volving  one  union  which  the 
other  union  knew  nothing  about. 

“The  Guild  has  agreed  to  let 
us  know  about  such  instances  in 
advance,  and  we  have  agreed 
to  do  likewise,”  he  said. 

“We  believe  we  could  be  of 
help  to  the  Guild  in  the  event  of 
some  serious  problem,  if  they 
would  alert  us.  It  might,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  be  something  that  we 
could  discuss  at  meetings  we 
are  holding  with  publishers.” 

Talked  About  the  Future 

Mr.  Brown  .said  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  for  both  sides  to  be  “fore¬ 
warned  rather  than  to  call  each 
other  names  aftei'ward.”  Mr. 
Brown  was  asked  if  specific 
cases,  such  as  Toronto  and  Bal¬ 
timore  strikes  were  discussed. 

“We  didn’t  talk  case  his¬ 
tories,”  he  replied.  “We  decided 
we  would  rather  talk  about  the 
future.” 

The  ITU  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Brown;  William  R.  Cloud, 
secretary-treasurer;  John  J. 
Pilch,  vicepresident;  A.  Sandy 
Bevis,  vicepresident;  and  Joe 
Bailey,  vicepresident. 

For  the  Guild  there  was  a 
special  committee:  Arthur 
Ro.senstock,  New  York  Poet, 
ANG  president;  William  J.  Par¬ 
son,  executive  vicepresident; 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Ellis  T.  Baker,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  and  information; 


J.  William  Blatz,  director  of 
collective  bargraining;  Thomas 
J.  Murphy,  New  York;  Fred 
Fletcher,  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land;  and  Rollin  Everett,  St. 
Louis. 

The  meeting  was  in  advance 
of  the  annual  ITU  convention 
which  opens  here  Aug.  16.  For 
the  first  time  on  record,  the 
liresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Gene  Robb,  publisher  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Vnion  and  the  Knickerbocker 
Newe,  will  be  a  sjieaker.  He  is 
on  the  program  Tuesday.  Con¬ 
tinuing  a  custom  of  some  years, 
the  ANPA  lalK>r  relations  com¬ 
mittee  spokesman.  Miles  Pa- 
trone,  chairman,  will  lie  heard 
Monday. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  speaker  at 
the  ANPA  convention  in  New 
York  last  April. 

Capt.  Manry 

{Continued  from  pnye  9) 

Tinkerbelle  baseil  on  the  fixes 
provided  by  the  RAF. 

Further  pictorial  coverage 
came  in  the  form  of  massive 
spreads  given  in  British  news¬ 
papers  to  aerial  pictures  of  the 
cockleshell  hero  waving  cheer¬ 
fully  to  aircraft. 

In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
on  Tuesday,  Bill  Ashbold  de¬ 
scribed  how  RAF  aircraft  drop¬ 
ped  two  canisters  to  Manry.  In 
one  was  an  RAF  message  of 
ffooil  luck  and  food.  It  also  told 
him  he  was  making  big  news  in 
the  U.S.  and  Britain.  The  sec¬ 
ond  canister  contained  a  letter 
from  his  wife,  Virginia,  who 
was  waiting  in  Falmouth  with 
their  children,  Robin  and  Doug¬ 
las.  The  Manry  family  flew  to 
England — unknowm  to  Mr.  Man¬ 
ry — ^as  gfuests  of  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  accompanied  by  George  J. 
Barmann,  staff  writer,  and  Rus¬ 
sell  W.  Kane,  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  (E&P,  Aug.  7). 

Sailing  experts  in  Falmouth 
said  on  Thursday  that  the  last 
few  days  in  the  western  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  English  may  be 
the  most  neiwous  of  the  whole 
trans-Atlantic  trip.  Manry  is  on 
one  of  the  world’s  busiest  ship¬ 
ping  lanes.  At  night  he  must 
keep  constant  watch  against  be¬ 
ing  run  down.  He  must  beware, 
too,  of  running  afoul  of  the 
the  Scilly  Island;  graveyard  of 
many  a  ship  in  the  days  of  sail. 

“Capt.  Manry,”  according  to 
the  Plain  Dealer,  may  well  ar¬ 
rive  in  Falmouth  on  Sunday. 
Although  still  within  his  90- 
day  estimate  for  the  voyage,  in 
the  last  stretch  he  has  been 
buffeted  by  winds  up  to  45  mph 
and  plagued  by  fog. 

Tinkerbelle  plods  steadily 


Newspapers’ 
Sales  Tax 
Is  Defined 

Albany,  N.Y. 

The  geneial  outlines  of  the 
way  in  which  the  New  York 
State  sales  tax  applies  to  news¬ 
papers  and  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  are  becoming  clear,  but 
fuzzy  areas  remain. 

The  state’s  2  jiercent  sales  tax 
went  into  effect  Aug.  1.  State 
Tax  Commissioner  Joseph  H. 
Murphy  has  formed  a  Graphic 
Arts  Advisory  Committee  and 
doesn’t  want  to  set  down  hard 
and  fast  rules  until  he  has  con¬ 
sulted  with  them. 

Two  basic  facts  alwut  the 
statewide  tax  are  that: 

1 —  The  sale  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  is  exempt  from 
the  tax. 

2 —  The  iJajier  used  in  the 
newspaper  is  exempt.  The  ink 
isn’t  statutorily  exempt,  but  it 
is  exempt  because  it  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  ultimate  pro<l- 
uct. 

Exemplioii  Cerlilicales 

Newspapers  will  use  t  w  o 
main  types  of  sales  tax  docu¬ 
ments  : 

1 —  The  resale  certificate,  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  exemption  from  the 
tax  on  purchases  of  ink  and 
newsprint. 

2 —  The  exempt  use  certificate, 
giving  them  an  exemption  from 
the  state  tax  on  purchases  of 
new  machinery  and  equipment 
used  in  production.  In  New  York 
City,  however,  where  the  total 
sales  tax  is  5  percent,  they  must 
pay  the  3  percent  local  portion. 

Constituents  that  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  ultimate  prod¬ 
uct  —  the  newspaper  —  are  tax 
exempt  if  the  newspaper  files  a 
re-sale  certificate  with  the 
seller. 

So  far  as  the  state  .sales  tax 
bureau  understands  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  this  time,  ink  and  paper 
are  the  sole  constituents  that 
go  to  make  up  the  newspaper. 
Thus,  engravings,  photos,  mats, 
cartoons  and  type  metal  are  not 
expected  to  be  considered  con¬ 
stituents.  The  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  will  have  to  pay  the  sales 
tax  on  these  items,  and  on  the 
materials  for  creating  them. 

When  the  publisher  buys  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  production  of 
the  newspaper,  that  purchase  is 
exempt  from  the  state  sales  tax. 

Purchases  of  equipment  such 
at  billing  machines,  desks,  and 
tools  are  taxable. 

This  is  partially  different 
from  the  local  sales  taxes,  in 
which  tools  and  supplies,  and 


parts  with  a  useful  life  of  Ic.  s 
than  one  year  are  exempt. 

Electricity  is  tax  exempt  oi.iy 
to  the  extent  used  directly  aiul 
exclusively  in  production  —  o 
run  the  press  or  typesetting 
machines. 

•Sharp  Di!>liiiclion!« 

The  breakdown  between  1  he 
power  used  in  production  and 
that  not  so  usetl  is  expected  to 
be  as  fine  as,  for  example,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  light  u.sed 
to  illuminate  the  keyboard  of  a 
typesetting  machine  (taxalile 
electricity)  and  the  power  to 
run  the  machine  (non-taxable 
electricity). 

Under  the  tentative  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  pow’er  used  to  run 
new.swire  machines  is  exempt, 
as  is  the  power  used  to  melt 
metal  or  mold  plates. 

Telephone  service  and  tele¬ 
graph  services  would  be  exempt 
only  when  used  for  gathering 
news:  but  business  office  use  of 
these  services  would  be  taxable. 

Darkroom  supplies  are  tax¬ 
able. 

Newspapers  will  collect  a 
sales  tax  from  the  customer 
when  they: 

A — Print  extra  copies  of  an 
ailvertisement  or  advertising 
section  for  an  advertiser  to 
hand  out.  The  copies  not  made 
part  of  the  newspaper  issue  will 
be  taxable. 

B — Do  job  printing. 

C — Make  extra  prints  of  a 
photograph  at  a  price. 

D — Sell  promotional  material, 
such  as  books. 

New’spapers  will  pay  a  tax 
when  they  lease  delivery  trucks 
and  use  their  own  drivers.  The 
tax  will  be  on  82  per  cent  of  the 
rental  charge. 

The  Sales  Tax  Bureau  has 
agreed  to  permit  New  York  City 
printing  firms  to  apply  modi¬ 
fied  city  sales  tax  rulings  to  the 
state  tax  on  an  interim  basis. 
The  New  York  City  rules  give 
an  exempt  status  to  newspapers, 
l>eriodicals  and  controlled-circu- 
lation  publications. 

• 

AP  Appoints  Beard 
As  Maryland  Chief 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Mai-vin  Beard  as  Baltimore 
chief  of  bureau  in  charge  of  the 
Maryland  AP  operations.  He 
succeeds  Richard  Eimers,  who 
is  taking  a  new  position  with 
the  Network  Election  Service 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Beard,  33,  born  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  a  supervisor 
on  the  New  York  General  Desk 
for  several  years.  Previously  he 
was  night  editor  at  Louisville. 
He  is  a  journalism  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky. 
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I'etlow  Says  Castro 
li  Warmer  to  Press 

By  Tony  Breniia 


‘  lie’s  looking  tired  .  .  .  he’s 
looking  worried  .  .  .  affairs  of 
state,  particularly  economic 
pressures,  are  all  having  their 
effect.  But  one  thing  is  changed 
.  .  .  he’s  more  amenable  to  the 
idea  of  having  foreign  journal¬ 
ists  on  the  island.  In  fact,  it  was 
my  impression  that  he  wants  to 
se«-  as  many  newsmen  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Mind  you,  that’s  only  if  he 
thinks  they  are  going  to  reflect 
an  objective  picture  of  what  they 
see.” 

The  harassed  man  referred  to 
was  Fidel  Castro.  The  opinion 
was  that  of  Edwin  Tetlow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foreign  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York.  And  the  im¬ 
pressions  were  fresh  because 
Tetlow  was  just  back  from  an 
eight-day  visit  to  Cuba,  filing 
direct  for  NBC  in  New  York, 
for  the  BBC  in  London  and  at 
the  same  time  gathering  mate¬ 
rial  for  other  news  media. 

For  Tetlow’,  a  British  journal¬ 
ist  based  in  the  U.S.  for  15 
years,  Cuba  is  by  no  means  a 
new  experience.  Last  month’s 
trip  was  his  15th  visit  to 
Havana;  he  has  l)ecome  an  ex¬ 
pert  commentator  on  the  Cuban 
scene.  He  was  on  assignment  in 
Havana  on  the  night  of  Dec.  31, 
1958,  w’hen  Fulgencio  Batista 
fled  and  Castro  took  over.  Tet¬ 
low  stayed  in  Havana  three 
months,  reporting  the  emergence 
of  Communism  in  that  once- 
carefree  island.  Since  then  he 
has  visited  the  country  fre¬ 
quently,  his  articles  appearing 
in  many  American  publications, 
including  the  National  Observer, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
New  Republic. 

Rich  Copy  Area 

That  Tetlow  likes  Cuba  is 
obvious.  There’s  a  warmth  in 
his  voice  when  he  speaks  of  the 
people  he  knows  there,  when  he 
|rptleets  on  the  good  copy  which 
has  come  his  way  while  on  as¬ 
signment  there.  It  is  not  that  he 
is  by  any  means  a  sympathizer 
with  the  Castro  regime,  he 
simply  becomes  enthusiastic 
about  an  area — as  any  working 
newsman  would — which  has  been 
prolific  in  providing  material. 

Take  last  year  for  example. 
Tetlow,  sensing  that  trouble  be¬ 
tween  Castro  and  the  U.S.  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  was 
brewing,  made  for  the  base.  On 
the  day  he  landed  there  from 
South  Carolina,  Castro  cut  off 


the  base  water  supply.  As  the 
only  correspondent  on  the  scene, 
Tetlow  had  a  scoop.  His  stories 
from  Guantanamo  and  his  later 
assessments  of  the  episode  were 
distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  British  reporter  .says  of 
the  Cuban  leader:  “Fidel  Castro 
is  not,  I  am  sure,  a  dedicated 
Communist.  He  could  not  be  a 
dedicated  anything.  He  is  an 
oi)i>ortunist  who,  l)ecause  of  his 
political  naivete  and  incompe¬ 
tence,  has  been  skilfully  taken 
ov’er  by  the  Communists.  But 
there  is  now  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  has  made  his  revolution 
‘stick’  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  be  ousted,  except  by 
assassination  or  military  over¬ 
throw  by  a  massive  effort  from 
outside  which  could  well  precipi¬ 
tate  a  world  war.” 

Edwin  Tetlow  is  at  a  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  stage  of  his 
career.  For  most  of  his  40  years 
in  journalism  he  has  been  a  staff 
man.  Recently,  however,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  staff  post  as  a  New 
York  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  in  order 
to  write  books  and  to  work  on 
special  assignment  for  British 
and  U.S.  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  tv.  He  describes 
the  change  of  pace  “as  a  bit  of 
a  jolt,”  missing  the  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  the  demands  from  London 
“for  a  good  piece  as  seen  from 
New  York,”  to  be  put  on  the 
transatlantic  printer  “as  soon 
as  poss  .  . 

Looking  back  over  his  career 
as  a  newsman,  Tetlow  recalls 
the  war  years  vividly.  After 
serving  his  journalistic  appren¬ 
ticeship  on  the  Manchester  Daily 
Dispatch,  he  joined  the  London 
Daily  Mail  in  1930,  working  as 
a  home  and  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent. 

‘Cover  llie  Invasion’ 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1939,  he  was  dispatched  to 
Dover  to  cover  the  evacuation 
from  Dunkirk  and  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  When  the  invasion  of 
England  by  Hitler  became  more 
than  a  possibility  in  1940-41  he 
was  nominated  for  the  honor, 
flattering  but  perilous,  of  being 
the  Naval  correspondent  to  cover 
the  expected  battle  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel.  The  Fleet  Street 
news  desk  men  were  very  wise, 
very  explicit:  “Your  assignment 
is  to  watch  the  battle  from  a 
warship  in  the  channel . . .  we’ve 
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NEWSMAN  EDWIN  TETLOW  thinks  Fidel  Castro  is  an  opportunist 
who,  because  of  political  incompetence,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Communists.  Here,  he  listens  to  the  Cuban  leader  at  a  private  inter¬ 
view  arranged  by  four  foreign  correspondents  at  the  residence  of  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Havana. 


got  it  all  fixed.  When  it  seems 
appropriate  (riobody  explained 
how)  go  ashore  at  Dover,  mount 
a  motorcycle  we  have  stowed 
away  for  you  under  the  cliffs 
and  make  your  way,  by  whatever 
means  and  routes  are  available, 
back  to  London.”  He  was  then 
told:  “By  the  way,  you  will  be 
writing  the  story  for  the  whole 
of  the  British  and  world  press.” 

However  things  did  not  turn 
out  as  expected,  and,  as  Tetlow 
now  .says,  “it  was  one  assign¬ 
ment  I  never  regretted  missing.” 

In  1941  he  was  sent  by  the 
Mail  to  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  join  the  British  Fleet 
at  Alexandria  as  Naval  war 
correspondent,  making  his  way 
across  the  African  continent  in 
.short  stages  in  the  seat  of  a 
lx)mber  escorting  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  fighter  planes  dispatched 
to  that  theater  of  war.  Until 
July,  1942,  Tetlow  accompanied 
the  British  fleet  on  many  mis¬ 
sions.  These  ranged  from 
bombardments  of  Field  Marshal 
Rommel’s  bases  at  Tobruk  and 
Benghazi  to  a  sortie  into  the 
harbor  at  Rhodes  to  destroy 
enemy  installations  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Tetlow  was  torpedoed 
once  during  the  operations,  but, 
as  he  .says,  “did  not  get  his  feet 
wet”  as  he  was  transferred  to 
another  ship  before  the  destroyer 
on  which  he  was  sailing  had  time 
to  sink. 

After  accompanying  allied 


troops  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
Rommel  and  his  Africa  Corps 
along  the  length  of  the  coast  of 
Libya  and  Tripolitania,  Tetlow 
watched  the  union  between  the 
British  8th  and  the  American 
1st  Armies  and  the  capture  of 
Tunis,  and  then  covered  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  He 
reported  the  whole  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  one  of  the  most  gruelling 
and  unrewarding  of  the  war,  as 
a  correspondent  with  both  the 
British  8th  and  the  American 
5th  armies  through  to  the  Battle 
of  Cassino  where  he  sustained 
a  wound  in  the  eye  during  a 
bombardment  by  German  mor¬ 
tars  near  the  Monastery. 

Assignments  took  him  to  Ger¬ 
many,  where  finally  he  became 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  at  the  end  of 
1945,  covering  all  aspects  of  the 
collision  between  the  Russians 
and  the  West,  including  the 
Berlin  Blockade,  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1950.  Then  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Telegraph  to 
New  York. 

There  were  many  assignments 
to  South  America.  He  reported 
the  overthrow  of  Peron  in 
Argentina,  the  ousting  of  the 
Arbenz  Government  in  Guate¬ 
mala;  the  assassination  of 
Generalissimo  Trujillo  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

But  Tetlow  still  regards  his 
assignments  in  Cuba  to  have 
(Continued  on  jtage  (54 j 
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Indiana  Editors’  Recruiting 
Program  Is  Working  Well 


Clay  Trusty  Jr.  talks  with  three  staffers  of  the  Indiartapolis  News  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  Indiana  Plan:  Miss  Jean  McAnulty  of  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chuch  Leininger  of  DePauw,  and  Mike  Brooks  of  Indiana  State 
University.  Miss  McAnulty  and  Brooks  graduated  in  June  and  are  now 
filling  permanent  jobs  on  the  News;  each  had  completed  two  summer 
internships  on  Hoosier  dailies  through  the  Indiana  Plan.  Leininger  is  a 
summer  intern  and  will  resume  his  studies  at  DePauw  in  September. 


By  Ronald  T.  Farrar 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Five  years  ago  a  group  of 
Indiana  newspapermen,  attend¬ 
ing  the  state  Associated  Press 
annual  meeting,  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  a  recruiting  agency, 
employment  office,  and  general 
clearing  house  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  careers  in 
journalism. 

They  called  themselves  the 
Indiana  Newspaper  Personnel 
Committee,  and  before  long  their 
program  became  known  as  “The 
Indiana  Plan.”  Under  this  state¬ 
wide  program,  more  than  500 
college  students  from  every  four- 
year  campus  in  the  state  have 
been  interviewed;  about  200 
summer  jobs  on  newspapers 
have  been  filled,  and  more  than 
70  seniors  have  used  the  Indiana 
Plan  to  find  full-time  jobs  on 
Hoosier  dailies  after  graduation. 

The  same  group  of  newspaper¬ 
men  met  again  recently  for  an 
appraisal  of  the  program.  They 
concluded  that  it  was  working  so 
well  that  no  major  changes — 
and  few  minor  ones  —  were 
needed.  By  any  standard  of 
measurement,  the  Indiana  Plan 
has  been  a  success. 

And  the  man  most  responsible 
for  this  success  is  the  man  who 
first  proposed  the  Indiana  Plan 


and  who  has  headed  it  up  since 
the  beginning.  Clay  Trusty  Jr., 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News. 

Mr.  Trusty  had  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  and,  like  most 
city  editors,  concerned  with  per¬ 
sonnel  matters.  Each  spring  for 
years  he  had  been  bombarded 
with  requests  from  what  he 
called  “eager  young  things” 
from  the  college  campuses,  all 
looking  for  summer  jobs  on  his 
newspaper. 

“But  why  hadn’t  they  been 
back  after  college  looking  for 
jobs?”  he  wanted  to  know.  It 
didn’t  take  him  long  to  find  out : 
The  students,  in  increasingly 
greater  numbers,  had  been  re¬ 
cruited  elsewhere — into  business, 
industry,  or  whatever. 

“I  decided  that  if  DuPont  and 
General  Motors  could  recruit  on 
the  college  campuses,  the  news¬ 
papers  ought  to,  too,”  he  said. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point 
that  neither  Mr.  Trusty  nor  the 
Indianapolis  News  had  a  re¬ 
cruiting  problem.  In  his  files  Mr. 
Trusty  had  literally  dozens  of 
applications  for  jobs — even  if 
he  had  vacancies,  which  he  did 


not ;  at  the  time  he  was  drawing 
up  the  Indiana  Plan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Trusty  had  not  lost 
a  male  reporter  from  his  size¬ 
able  city  staff  in  four  years. 

But  some  smaller  newspapers, 
he  knew,  had  begun  to  find  it 
difficult  to  hire  and  keep  the  kind 
of  reporters  they  wanted.  And 
the  newspapers  that  need  to  re¬ 
cruit  the  most  usually  have  the 
least  amount  of  time  and  money 
to  devote  to  it. 

“The  larger  newspapers  had 
to  take  the  initiative,”  he  said, 
“despite  the  fact  they  may  not 
have  the  personnel  problems 
smaller  newspapers  have. 
Smaller  newspapers  will  realize 
the  benefits  first,  but  the  larger 
papers  will  profit  too,  in  time.” 

The  proposal  adopted  in  the 
spring  of  1960  was  essentially 
this: 

1 —  A  group  of  newspapermen 
would  visit  the  college  campuses 
in  Indiana — and,  if  possible,  to 
visit  twice;  first,  to  promote  the 
idea  of  newspaper  work,  and 
later  to  interview  and  screen 
candidates  for  summer  work  and 
for  permanent  jobs. 

2 —  The  information  gathered 


at  these  interviews  would  be 
made  available  for  every  inter¬ 
ested  newspaper  in  the  st.ite; 
brief  data  sheets  would  be  jtre- 
))ared  for  each  candidate,  plus 
the  confidential  recommendation 
of  the  newspaperman  who  had 
interviewed  him. 

3 — The  student  would  then  be 
given  a  list  of  newspapers  in 
the  .state  which  were  interested 
in  hiring  people,  either  for  the 
summer  or  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  student — further  sup¬ 
plied  with  tips  on  how  to  write 
business  letters  and  how  to  in¬ 
terview — would  take  it  from 
there,  making  his  own  contacts 
and  lining  up  his  own  job  for 
himself. 

( Many  students,  however,  who 
came  highly  recommended  or 
who  had  been  in  the  program 
before  found  the  newspapers 
contacting  them  instead — a  vote 
of  confidence  for  Iwth  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  for  the  program  in 
general.) 

Hiring  Rule  Increa.ses 

The  first  jobs  through  the 
Indiana  Plan  were  landed  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1961  after 
nearly  a  year’s  planning  and 
doing  on  the  part  of  32  Hoosier 
newspapermen.  The  Committee 
placed  39  students  in  summer 
internships  and  18  in  permanent 
newspaper  jobs.  The  following 
year,  41  students  got  summer 
jobs — many  of  them  were  re¬ 
peaters — and  12  landed  perma¬ 
nent  jobs  after  graduation.  The 
highest  figure  was  recorded  last 
summer,  when  63  students  got 
.summer  jobs  and  24  were  hired 
permanently.  This  year,  57 
summer  jobs  have  been  filled, 
and  15  more  to  date  have  been 
signed  to  permanent  jobs.  (This 
figure  will  be  increased  with  the 
crop  of  August  graduates.) 

Indiana  University’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  has  provided 
the  largest  share  of  the  people — 
22  of  this  year’s  57  summer  in¬ 
terns,  for  example — but  virtually 
every  campus  in  the  state  has 
been  represented  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  Indiana  Plan. 

Other  Hoosier  newspapermen 
who  have  helped  greatly  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of 
the  program  are  John  J.  Powers, 
managing  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune;  William  W. 
Brooks,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Lafayette  Journal  &  Cour¬ 
ier;  Alan  D.  Schulz,  managing 
editor  of  the  Muncie  Star;  Har¬ 
old  W.  Trulock,  managing  editor 
of  the  Muncie  Press;  Woodrow 
Hall,  managing  editor  of  the 
Evansville  Courier,  and  Bruce 
B.  Temple,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bloomington 
Herald-Telephone. 

But  the  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  the  work  has  been  done  by 

(Continued  on  page  64.) 
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College  Teachers 
Join  with  Interns 
In  Newsroom  Class 

CORPI’S  Christi,  Tex. 

Seven  students  and  three  col¬ 
lege  faculty  members  i)artici- 
pated  this  summer  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  department  intern  program 
of  the  Corjmn  Clrrinti  Caller- 
Times. 

The  program  was  started  in 
1955  by  Robert  M.  Jackson,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  has  been  carried  on  each 
summer.  This  was  the  first  time 


faculty  members  were  included. 
The  teachers  filled  various  jobs 
in  the  news  dej)artment  as  vaca¬ 
tion  relief  })ersonnel,  but  they 
devoted  their  primary  attention 
to  training  the  students. 

Although  a  few  exceptions 
have  been  made,  the  Caller- 
Times  has  sought  to  confine  the 
program  to  college  students 
from  its  circulation  area  who 
are  studying  journalism  or  who 
think  they  might  be  interested 
in  it.  Only  one  of  this  year’s 
group  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  area.  An  effort  is 
made  to  enroll  students  in  their 
freshman  yeai-  and  if  their  work 
is  satisfactory  they  are  employed 


SUMMER  INTERNS  and  college  faculty  members  at  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times.  Left  to  right — Dr.  Mary  Gardner,  Kathleen  Kennedy, 
Victor  Lewis,  Cliff  Lawhorne,  William  Nesbitt,  Paul  Currier,  Dick 
Barnes,  Lexie  Crow,  Joe  Galvan,  and  Ann  Shaw.  (Photo  taken  by 
Currier  by  means  of  a  delayed  shutter.) 


in  succeeding  summers. 

The  paper  tries  to  give  I'ach 
student  at  least  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  several  different  jobs  in 
the  news  room  during  the 
summer. 

The  instructors  were:  Dr. 
.Mary  Gardner,  University  of 
Texas;  Cliff  Lawhorne,  leaving 
Del  Mar  College  (Corpus 
Christi)  this  fall  to  work  on  his 
Ph.D.  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  William  Nesbitt, 


Del  .Mar  College. 

The  students:  Kathleen  Ken¬ 
nedy  (Del  .Mar  College,  entering 
University  of  Texas  in  fall), 
Ann  Shaw  (Texas  Woman’.s 
University)  Lexie  Crow  (Texas 
A  &  I),  Joe  Galvan  (University 
of  Texas),  Victor  Lewis  (Del 
Mar  College,  entering  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  in  fall),  Dick 
Barnes  (Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity),  and  Paul  Cuirier  (Baylor 
University). 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  interested  in  journalism  get  on-the-job  training 
as  summer  interns  at  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times. 
Clockwise  around  page  forms  in  the  composing  room  are:  Linda 
Borsch,  a  recent  graduate  of  Indiana  University;  Michael  Coers,  East¬ 
ern  Kentucky  State  College;  F.  Gary  Bourne,  Ringling  School  of  Art; 
Susan  Rumble,  Smith  College;  Robert  (Skip)  Kraemer,  Lindsey-Wilson 
College;  David  Long,  a  recent  graduate  of  Kenyon  College;  Jeanette 
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Ann  Steuerle,  University  of  Dayton;  Charles  R.  (Chuck)  Babcock,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  David  Hadley,  Indiana  University;  William  Grant 
and  David  Hawpe,  both  recent  graduates  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
Most  have  worked  on  their  college  papers,  yearbooks  or  similar  projects. 
At  the  Louisville  newspapers  they  are  doing  a  professional  job— and 
are  being  paid  for  it.  Some  have  their  college  degree  and  are  going 
on  to  graduate  training. 
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Inside  Angle  Given 
On  ‘Cave  of  Winds’ 


DENVHai 

“Covering  the  Johnson  White 
House  is  like  working  in  a  cave 
of  winds.”  This  description  was 
given  by  Charles  W.  (“Chuck”) 
Roberts,  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Newftweek,  in  a  talk 
at  the  18th  annual  conference 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Roberts,  a  White  House 
rei)orter  since  1954,  said  the  re¬ 
cent  rash  of  stories  about  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  lack  of  public  re¬ 
lations  style  is  a  reflection  of 
many  reporters’  finistrations  in 
trying  to  cover  him,  “an  unpre¬ 
dictable,  perpetual  motion  ma¬ 
chine.” 

Mr.  Roberts  compared  cur¬ 
rent  White  House  press  prac¬ 
tices  with  those  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Kennetly  years.  He 
referred  to  the  practices  of  the 
Eisenhow’er  administration  as 
those  of  “manufactured  news,” 
detailing  how  James  C.  Hagerty, 
Ike’s  press  secretar>‘,  promoted 
a  high-level  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign.  This  promotion,  he  .said, 
began  during  the  days  of  the 
President’s  illness  here. 

Mr.  Roberts  descril)ed  how  Mr. 
Hagerty  conceived  the  idea  of 
bolstering  public  confidence  and 
morale  by  putting  on  a  “business 
as  usual”  show,  bringing  from 
Washington  a  steady  stream  of 
government  officials  who  issued 
detailed  reports  of  long  discus¬ 
sions  w'ith  the  President  after 
only  short  “hello”  interviews  at 
Ike’s  sickbed. 

In  comparison  with  the  “man¬ 
ufactured  news”  era,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  told  of  the  Kennedy  admin¬ 
istration’s  “managed  news” 
which  was  exposed  when  Arthur 
Sylv’ester,  Assistant  Secretary’ 
of  Defense,  candidly  admitted 
that  news  was  used  as  “a  weap¬ 
on”  during  the  Cuban  missile 


Iniprovt'd  Coverage 

“In  looking  back  over  the 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  years,” 
said  Mr.  Roberts,  “what  stands 
out  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that 
recent  presidents  have  feuded 
with  the  press  as  the  fact  that 
coverage  of  the  presidency  has 
improved  steadily  during  these 
past  12  years.  Johnson,  although 
not  fond  of  television,  has  held 
more  news  conferences  than 
Kennedy  or  Eisenhower  and  is 
far  and  away  the  most  accessible 
President  in  history. 

“Johnson  has  generated  more 
news  than  any  of  his  predeces- 


•son  had  sped  80  or  90  miles  an 
hour  down  a  Texas  highway  in 
his  white  Lincoln  Continental, 
with  a  paper  cup  of  beer  at 
hand.  The  reporter  who  first 
wrote  the  story,  though  a  guest 
at  the  ranch  did  not  make  the 
speed  trip  but  learned  about  it 
from  others.  “I  have  never  re- 

,  solved  in  my  own  mind  whether 
sor.s  ,n  a  comparable  span  of  if 

■me.  Generally  speaking,  he  has  newsman,  to  leave  a  party 

had  a  good  press  and  his  popu-  ^  g^  embar- 

arity  is  still  at  an  astronomic  ^^gg^^  ^is  host,  even  if  his  host 
high,  Mr.  Roberts  .said.  President. 

“For  months,  coincidentally  “Johnson  felt  his  hospitality 
while  Pierre  Salinger  was  still  had  been  violated,”  Mr.  Roberts 
his  press  secretary,  the  new  added.  “He  has  never  been  quite 
President’s  relations  with  the  as  relaxed  with  reporters  since, 
press  were  generally  good.  Basic-  and  this  may  be  a  good  thing.” 
ally  this  was  a  honeymoon  period 

in  which  newsmen  .swam  naked  Downhill  Hide 

with  the  President  in  the  White  Texas  week- 

House  pool  in  which  he  held  ^^at  Johnson’s  press  rela- 

kaffee-klatches  in  his  office,  bar-  gte^dily 

^ut^s  with  beer  at  the  LBJ  ^jo^hill.  George  Reedy,  who 
Ranch,  and  invited  a  few  to  Salinger, 

lunch  .11  the  family  living  quar-  ^  ^ 

ters.  There  was  almost  a  spirit  ^^at  dowmhill  ride.  Given  little 
of  cameradene.  information  by  the  President,  he 

“A  curtain  of  ice  first  de-  resorted  to  some  of  the  most 
.scended  between  the  press  and  roundabout,  uninformative  an- 
the  President  in  March,  1964,  swers  in  White  House  annals.  I 
after  a  reporter  wrote  that  John-  give  you  one  example  of  his 

Alicia  Patterson  Fund 
Will  Award  Fellowships 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

A  new  travel-study  fellowship 
program  open  to  U.S.  news- 
liapermen  and  women  has  lieen 
established  in  memory  of  the 
late  Alicia  Patterson,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  Nctcsday. 

Announcement  of  the  new 
fellowships  was  made  by  Joseph 
P.  Albright,  president  of  the 
Alicia  Patterson  Fund. 

The  Alicia  Patterson  Fund 
fellowship  each  year  will  enable 
a  small  number  of  talented  and 
promising  journalists  on  leave 
from  their  normal  reporting  or 
editing  duties  to  spend  a  year 
abroad  in  order  to  examine  and 
write  about  particular  foreign 
areas  or  problems  of  special 
interest  to  them. 

Winners  of  the  fellowships 
during  their  year  overseas  will 
write  periodic  articles  or  news¬ 
letters  which  their  own  publica¬ 
tions  may  print.  These  reports 
will  also  be  circulated  to  other 
editors  and  interested  persons, 
and  will  be  available  for  publi¬ 
cation  by  arrangement. 

The  fellowships  will  cover 
travel  and  other  costs  and  will 
provide  a  living  allowance  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  the  fellow  and 
family,  jf  any,  in  reasonable 
comfort  and  health. 

Requests  for  application  forms 
or  for  further  information 
should  be  addressed  to:  The 
Alicia  Patterson  Fund  Fellow¬ 


ship  Program,  366  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New'  York  City,  10017. 

Only  those  persons  1)  who 
have  had  five  years’  editorial 
or  journalistic  experience,  2) 
whose  applications  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  owm  editor  or 
publisher  together  writh  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence  would  be  granted  the 
applicant,  3)  who  state  their 
intention  to  return  to  their 
sponsoring  organization  for  at 
least  a  year,  and  4)  who  make 
application  before  October  1, 
1965,  will  be  considered  for 
awards  in  1965. 

The  first  awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  late  this  year. 

The  fellowships  were  made 
possible  by  a  $1,000,000  bequest 
by  the  late  Alicia  Patterson, 
who  w'as  editor  and  publisher  of 
Newsday  for  nearly  23  years 
before  her  death  on  July  2,  1963. 
Her  husband,  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim,  founder  and  president  of 
New’sday,  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  officers  of  the  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson  Fund,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Albright,  are:  Mr.  Guggenheim, 
vicepresident ;  Dorothy  J.  Holds- 
worth,  secretary-treasurer. 
Other  trustees  are  Josephine  P. 
Albright,  Leo  Gottlieb  and  Alice 
P.  Hoge. 

Richard  H.  Nolte  will  be  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  Program. 


circumlocution — his  reply  wiien 
asked  about  reports  that  the 
President  had  exceeded  iiie 
Texas  speed  limits:  ‘your  q.i.  s- 
tion,’  he  answered,  ‘is  assuii  mg 
some  conclusions  based  U  'on 
some  facts  of  which  I  am  .in- 
aware.  As  a  casual  newsp.  ^ler 
reader,  I  have  .some  aware  ,>'ss 
of  the  .stories  to  which  you  l  ave 
alluded.  As  I  gather  from  ti.ese 
stories,  I  know  of  no  ])arti<  iilar 
occa.sion  that  could  be  identified 
from  them  on  which  I  was  pres¬ 
ent.  Consequently,  I  cannot 
draw  conclusions  from  facts 
which  are  unknowm  to  me’.” 

Reedy’s  Failings 

“That  is  the  sort  of  reply  we 
got  to  questions  at  the  White 
House  for  more  than  a  year,” 
Mr.  Roberts  said,  “Reedy  was, 
and  is,  a  warm,  likeable  and 
erudite  gentleman,  but  not  as 
fast  on  his  fact  as  either  of  his 
predecessors.  He  lacked  the 
toughness  of  Hagerty,  and  the 
quick  wit  of  Salinger. 

“While  Reedy  was  giving 
empty  or  evasive  answers,  John¬ 
son  began  teeing  off  on  the  jiress 
at  every  opportunity. 

“At  times,”  Mr.  Roberts  said, 
“Mr,  Johnson  has  a  kind  of  Alice 
In  Wonderland  complex  about 
the  news.  Like  the  Queen  Of 
Hearts,  nothing  is  so  until  he 
.says  it’s  so. 

“Apparently  the  President 
feels  we  should  print  the  news 
just  as  he  dictates  it,  without 
any  explanation,  interpretation, 
or  what  he  calls  ‘speculation.’  If 
that  day  ever  comes,  I  need 
hardly  remind  you,  we  won’t 
need  newspapers,  or  news  maga- 


1  year’s  leave  of  Better  Under  Moyers 

d  be  granted  the 

who  state  their  “I  expect  Johnson’s  press  rela- 
return  to  their  tions  to  improve  under  Bill 
■ganization  for  at  Moyers,”  Mr.  Roberts  said  in 
and  4)  who  make  conclusion.  “In  fact  in  the  past 
lefore  October  1,  couple  of  weeks,  they  have  taken 
le  considered  for  ^  dramatic  turn  around.  Moyers 
55  has  unique  and  perhaps  dubious 

wards  will  be  an-  qualifications  for  the  job  of 
this  year.  press  secretary,  as  an  ordained 

rgj^jpg  v^ere  made  Baptist  minister  just  31-years- 
$1,000,000  bequest  old.  But  he  has  a  quiet  way  of 
Alicia  Patterson  standing  up  to  the  President 
ir  and  publisher  of  and  getting  answers  where 
■  nearly  23  years  Reedy  blanked  out.  More  impor- 
ith  on  July  2,  1963.  tant,  he  is  in  on  the  policy 
Harry  F.  Guggen-  making  at  the  White  House, 
r  and  president  of  “If  the  news  starts  flowing 
editor  and  pub-  freely,  if  reporters  continue  to 
get  responsive  answers  to  rea- 
;  of  the  Alicia  Pat-  sonable  questions,  I  predict  there 
in  addition  to  Mr.  will  be  fewer  crack-ups.  You 
:  Mr,  Guggenheim,  will  see  fewer  critical  columns 
;  Dorothy  J.  Holds-  of  Johnson’s  crude  style,  and 
;tary-treasurer.  more  about  what  that  style  is 
IS  are  Josephine  P.  accomplishing.  The  day  may 
'  Gottlieb  and  Alice  even  come  when  Johnson,  under 
Moyers’  tutelage,  will  recognize 
.  Nolte  will  be  ex-  that  the  press  and  the  President 
;ary  of  the  Fellow-  are  natural  adversaries,  but  not 
1.  necessarily  enemies.” 
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N.Y.  DAILIES  LOOK  TO  SUBURBS 

ftoutedealers  Form 
‘Protection’  Group 

By  Tony  Brenna 

Xew  York  City  newspaper  “their  own  franchised  dealer 
jpublishers,  already  beset  by  into  his  territory.” 

:i>me  production  cost  problems,  Also,  according  to  the  MKA 
may  soon  face  another  irritant  spokesman,  routedealers  han- 
in  the  circulation  field.  And  it  dling  “big  city  papers  in  the 
may  come  at  a  time  when  they  suburbs,”  want  better  service 
are  conducting  a  campaign  to  from  the  publishers.  He  said 
build  home-delivered  circulation  they  also  wanted  i)ayment  for 
in  the  suburbs.  inserting  ad  supplements  “which 

Independent  newspaper  route  we  feel  are  not  part  of  the  e<li- 
(lealers  in  New  York,  New  torial  product  as  the  publishers 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  claim.” 

banding  together  into  a  group  Then,  these  points:  “In  order 
which  ultimately  seeks  to  nego-  to  complete  deliveries  by  7  a.m., 
tiate  collectively  with  pub-  routedealers  want  to  receive 
li.shers.  their  bundles  by  3  a.m.  Route- 

The  group,  although  still  dealers  believe  they  can  build 
awaiting  a  charter,  is  named  the  circulation  with  better  service 
Metropolitan  Routedealers  Asso-  from  publishers  and  at  less  cost 
ciation.  The  spokesman  for  it  is  to  publishers  than  by  many  of 
Jules  Beitler,  a  public  relations  the  varieties  of  i)romotional 
man.  plans  offered. 

So  far,  seven  county  and 

For  Self-Regulation  regional  newsdealer  groups  are 

Mr.  Beitler  denied  that  MR  A  membership  of  MR  A.  Accord- 

could  l.e  a  threat  to  publishers.  V>  Mr.  Beitler  the  associa- 
Members  of  the  association,  he  ^lon  has  a  potential  membership 
explained,  were  simply  seeking  825  routedealers.  “About  500 
“to  regulate  their  own  industry.”  h^^e  indicated  their  support. 
They  have  every  intention,  he  said, 
said,  of  lieing  cooperative.  Protection  Sought 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “their  in¬ 
terests  are  the  same  as  those  of  Asked  to  explain  the  charter 
the  publishers.”  At  the  same  which  is  being  prepared,  he 
time,  he  admitted,  they  would  said:  “We  seek  cooperation  and 
be  prepared  when  fully  organ-  protection.  We  want  one-year 
ized  to  take  what  he  described  franchises  granted  for  all  of  our 
as  “unified  action”  if  the  need  routes.  We  want  to  supervise  the 
arose.  issuance  of  those  franchises  and 

“Let’s  face  it,”  said  Mr.  Beit-  devise  a  system  or  code  by  which 
ler,  “New  York  City  publishers  those  franchises  will  be  run.  We 
quite  often  give  independent  also  want  to  sell  routes  within 
routedealers  a  hard  time  in  the  metropolitan  area  to  make 
many  respects.  Now,  publishers  sure  that  a  buyer  meets  the 
by  liaison  with  us  as  a  group  standards  of  our  association  so 
can  gain  many  benefits  from  the  that  he  is  acceptable  to  the 
goodwill  to  be  derived  from  publishers.” 
working  out  our  common  prob-  New  York  circulators  agree 
lems,  by  getting  to  grips  with  that  behind  the  moves  to  organ- 
the  factors  which  hinder  circu-  ize  dealers  is  the  trend  among 
lation  growth  and  development,  the  dailies  to  lessen  their  de- 
Additionally,  we  can  help  pub-  pendence  on  what  has  been  a 
lishers  in  planning  their  circu-  “mainly  newsstand/.street  sales 
lation  promotion  .  .  .  that  is  if  circulation  region.”  In  the  past 
they  will  give  us  the  chance.  The  10  years,  suburban  daily  news- 
experience  within  our  member-  papers  have  cut  deeply  into  the 
ship  is  such  that  very  often  we  Manhattan  newspapers’  poten- 
could  save  the  publishers  money  tial  for  growth-circulation,  sell- 
by  telling  them  in  advance  if  a  ing  home  sales  efficiently  and 
given  promotion  was  likely  to  hard,  successfully  grasping  a 
work.”  field  which  the  big  city  dailies 

Asked  to  elaborate  on  the  admit  they  have  neglected, 
“hard  time”  allegation,  Mr.  Jack  Underwood,  circulation 
Beitler  charged  the  New  York  manager  of  the  New  York 
publishers  with  having  “power  News,  was  frank  in  discussing 
to  remove  an  individual  route-  the  problem.  “The  Daily  News 
dealer’s  livelihood  at  the  drop  of  has  the  largest  daily  and  Sun- 
a  hat”  by  refusing  to  supply  him  day  circulation  of  any  news- 
with  papers  and  by  putting  paper  in  the  country,”  he  said. 
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“Yet,  only  4%  is  home-delivered. 
We  have  found  that  in  order  to 
increase  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  it  is  mo.st  impor¬ 
tant  that  newspapers  develop 
home  delivery  systems. 

“Since  most  suburban  news¬ 
papers  deliver  direct  to  the 
home,  the  metro  newspapers 
must  compete  with  them  on  their 
own  terms  or  give  them  the  sub¬ 
urban  markets,  markets  that 
represent  tremendous  retail  po¬ 
tential  for  advertisers.  Adver¬ 
tisers  want  circulation  density 
in  those  areas  where  they  have 
branch  locations.” 

Mr.  Underwood  said  his  news¬ 
paper  had  been  running  pilot 
projects  in  suburban  areas  using 
its  own  franchised  dealers.  All 
indications  were,  he  said,  that 
future  growth  in  the  suburbs 
would  necessitate  many  more 
dealer.ships  of  a  similar  nature. 
Such  dealers  were  independent 
businessmen,  but  they  were 
giving  one  newspaper  their  ex¬ 
clusive  services. 

‘We  Won’t  Recognize  MRA’ 

The  Daily  News  cm  said  that 
he  had  met  and  talked  with  Mr. 
Beitler.  He  described  the  MRA 
as  a  “protection  organization,” 
and  declared  the  News  was  not 
inclined  to  recognize  the  associ¬ 
ation. 

Repeating  what  he  had  told 
Mr.  Beitler  for  publication  in 
the  MRA’s  newssheet — MRA 
Reporter — Mr.  Underwood  ex¬ 
plained:  “The  development  of  a 
home  delivery  system  is  com¬ 
plicated  and  requires  thoughtful 
evaluation.  Population  density, 
economics,  geography  and  mar¬ 
keting  requirements  of  a  news¬ 
paper  will  determine  the  best 
systems.  Franchises,  direct  de¬ 
livery,  independent  routedealers 
and  carrier  boy  systems  will  all 
have  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
develop  significant  gains  in 
home-delivered  circulation. 

“How  long  will  it  take  and 


how  much  will  it  cost?  We  are 
not  sure  yet,  but  the  feeling  at 
the  New  York  News  is  that 
home-delivered  circulation  is 
now  only  about  20%  of  what  it 
should  be.  The  market  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  untapped  one,  but  one 
that  we  are  planning  to  get  into 
in  force  around  September.” 

Mr.  Underwood  .said  he  was 
certain  that  a  successful  home 
delivery  program  would  not  af¬ 
fect  stand  sales.  He  said  that 
the  Daily  News  had  conducted 
tests  and  the  results  had  proved 
this  point. 

He  then  noted :  “The  independ¬ 
ent  routedealer  can  play  a  big 
role  in  the  development  of  home 
delivery  programs,  but  only  if 
he  is  a  fulltime  dealer.  No  news¬ 
paper  will  ever  get  an  increase 
in  circulation  through  part-time 
routedealers.”  (One  of  th^  stated 
objectives  of  the  MRA  is  to  offer 
its  facilities  to  "all  publishers 
equally.”) 

Mr.  Underwood  did  not  blame 
routedealers  for  the  slow  de¬ 
velopment  of  suburban  home 
delivery.  Publishers  had  not  de¬ 
manded  a  better  performance, 
he  said. 

“Suburban  newspapers,”  he 
said,  “are  good  operators,  they 
sell  hard.  Home  delivery  is  not 
only  vital  if  we  are  to  continue 
our  growth  but  it  is  demanded 
by  the  advertiser.  This  is  first- 
rate  circulation  and  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  go  all  out  to  get  it.” 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Times,  said  he  saw  little  useful 
purpose  in  negotiating  collec¬ 
tively  with  routedealers  because 
each  situation  was  different. 

Mr.  Goldstein  said,  however, 
that  for  the  Times — “consider¬ 
ing  the  size  of  our  Sunday  prod¬ 
uct” — independent  routedealers 
provided  a  good  method  of  de¬ 
livery  and  that  his  newspaper’s 
policy  was  to  encourage  the 
present  system  rather  than 
establishing  routes  of  its  own. 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  is  presented  to  Martin  Andersen,  left, 


publisher  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star,  by  George  Forrester 
at  Greenwood,  Miss.  The  publisher  went  back  to  Greenwood,  where  he 


had  worked  as  a  printer's  devil,  to  attend  the  Class  of  1915  reunion. 


A  dropout  from  eighth  grade,  Mr.  Andersen  said  he  had  always  dreamed 
of  getting  a  high  school  diploma  but  never  thought  it  possible.  It  was 
the  first  such  honor  given  a  former  GHS  student. 
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500  in  PR 
Pass  Test  on 
Standards 

Denver 

Nearly  all  of  the  542  persons 
who  have  taken  the  accreditation 
tests  have  passed,  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America 
was  told  this  week  in  a  report 
by  Kalman  D.  Druck,  chairman 
of  the  Accreditation  Board. 

“More  than  500  of  them 
passed,”  Mr.  Druck  said.  Of  this 
tfroup.  were  enffajred  as 

public  relations  counsel,  5% 
were  with  associations,  5%  in 
education,  3%  in  government 
and  military,  and  31%  in  cor¬ 
porate  PR  activities. 

The  average  accredited  PR 
practitioner  has  had  24  years 
of  experience  and  90%  of  them 
went  to  college. 

Names  of  those  meeting  the 
new  professional  standards  will 
be  published  in  October,  Mr. 
Druck  announced.  Many  of  the 
society’s  5,000  members  are  not 
required  to  take  the  tests  be¬ 
cause  they  qualify  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  long-time  membership. 

Of  the  3,500  who  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  accreditation, 
having  b^n  members  of  PRSA 
more  than  two  years,  542  ap¬ 
plied  and  took  the  tests. 

2  Qtations  Given 

The  Society,  at  its  annual 
meeting  here  this  week,  awarded 
PRSA  Citations  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Achievement  in  Public 
^lations  to  Robert  E.  Kingsley 
of  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  and  to 
Mrs.  Lee  K.  Jalfe  of  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  formerly 
of  New  York  City. 

The  honor  is  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  individuals  with 
outstanding  careers  in  public 
relations  who  have  made  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  contribution  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  was  initially  given  in 
1957  and  Mrs.  Jaflfe  is  the  first 
woman  to  be  so  honored.  She 
received  the  citation  for  her  21- 
year  record  of  service  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

Mr.  Kingsley,  public  relations 
coordinator  for  International 
Petroleum  Company  Ltd.,  was 
awarded  the  citation  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  sigrnificant  and  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  inter- 
American  understanding  and  his 
pioneer  work  in  international 
public  communication. 

Talks  about  the  need  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
to  work  toward  a  common  goal 
for  clients  had  an  ecumenical 
tone. 


Speaking  at  a  Trading  Post 
panel  session  on  “How  to  Use 
Public  Relations  in  the  Market¬ 
ing  Function,”  Warren  W. 
Schwed,  president  of  Grey  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  New  York,  said 
the  PR  man  must  oiient  his 
thinking  toward  marketing 
goals.  He  said  public  relations 
techniques  can  “provide  a  point 
of  difference  between  competi¬ 
tive  products;  obtain  editorial 
affirmation  for  a  product;  ex¬ 
tend  the  advertising  theme  into 
new  me<lia  souroes;  excite  the 
trade;  and  e<lucate  the  consumer 
on  the  use  of  the  new  product 
or  service.” 

One  Voice 

Supporting  Mr.  Schwed’s  ob¬ 
jective,  Whit  Hobbs,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  creative  serv¬ 
ices  for  Benton  &  Bowles,  told 
the  PRSA  that:  “Each  of  us  is 
talking  to  the  public  in  the  name 
of  the  client,  but  too  often  we 
are  not  speaking  with  the  same 
voice.  A  company  must  speak 
everywhere,  to  everjrone,  with 
one  voice.” 

To  improve  the  “uneasy  mar¬ 
riage”  of  public  relations  and 
advertising,  Mr.  Hobbs  suggest¬ 
ed  that  PRSA  invite  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  people  to  its  conven¬ 
tion  for  a  day  of  “shirtsleeve, 
workshop  sessions  in  which  ad¬ 
vertising  and  PR  working  stiffs 
loosen  up  and  share  their  know¬ 
how,  their  techniques,  their 
problems.  A  day  of  sessions  that 
dig  into  what  moves  people  and 
move  merchandise.” 

Mr.  Hobbs  said  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  considerably  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  total  advertising- 
promotion-publicity  mix  than 
“we  in  advertising  give  you 
cre<lit  for  l)eing.”  Too  often,  he 
said,  advertising  refuses  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  importance  of 
the  total  program. 

“You  should  worry  more,”  he 
told  the  PR  people.  “To  you,  the 
mere  achievement  of  placing  the 
story  in  the  publication  or  on 
the  air  is  an  end  in  itself.  But 
exactly  wffiat  does  the  story  say 
to  people?  Do  they  play  back  the 
right  points,  the  right  empha¬ 
sis? 

“You  need  to  be  able  to  go  to 
your  client  with  more  evidence 
of  success  than  a  pile  of  news¬ 
paper  clippings.  You  need  proof 
as  well  as  proofs.  It  isn’t  enough 
to  say  ‘It  ran.’  What  he  wants 
to  hear  from  you  (and  from  me) 
is,  ‘it  worked.’ 

“PR  people  should  plan  more 
— and  stick  to  the  plan — rather 
than  forever  firing  off  shotgun 
blasts  at  targets  of  opportunity. 
Too  much  of  your  effort  is  re¬ 
acting  to  the  forces  of  disaster 
— rather  than  to  news  that  you 
planned  and  created  —  events 
that  enhance  l  ather  than  defend 
good  will.” 


immediate  releases 


AITO  DEALER  ADS  PLLL  THE  TRIGGER 

.Aufoniobile  udverfising  sfrafegy  is  changing,  Frank  E.  Zimmer¬ 
man  Jr.,  general  markefing  manager  for  Ford’s  Lincoln-.Merciiiy 
Division,  fold  .Michigan  dealers. 

“The  individual  dealer  has  never  been  more  important  than  he 
is  today,”  he  said.  “Today  we  believe  the  factoi-y  and  the  dealer 
have  different  roles  to  play.  The  factoiy  ad  loads  the  gun  with 
buyer  intent  and  the  dealer  ad  aims  it  at  the  showroom  and  ))ulls 
the  trigger. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  listed  four  objectives  of  dealer  ads: 

(1)  To  quicken  buying  impulse. 

(2)  To  localize  the  buying  intent. 

(3)  To  establish  price. 

(4)  To  tell  the  customer  why  he  should  buy  from  a  particular 
dealership  and  what  services  the  dealership  offers. 

The  last  is  most  important,  according  to  Mr.  Zimmerman, 
adding: 

“You’ve  got  to  live  up  to  your  advertising  claims.  .Vdvertising 
why  people  should  do  business  with  you  isn’t  nearly  as  important 
as  demonstrating  it.” 

*  «  41 

P.S. — Benton  &  Bowles,  newly  named  agency  for  American 
Motors,  is  shaping  up  the  “hardest-hitting  promotion  campaign 
in  the  company’s  history”  for  the  1966  Rambler,  according  to  word 
fi’om  Roy  Abernethy,  .4MC  prosident. 

in  if 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TO  lINTRODUGE  NEW  CIGARET 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  is  introducing  a  filter  cigaret 
called  Prince  .41bert  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.;  Altoona,  Pa.;  Flint, 
Mich.;  .Montgomer>',  .41a.;  Shreveport,  La.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  and 
Fresno,  Calif.  Mark  Bynie,  media  director  for  William  Esty  Com¬ 
pany,  said  no  firm  media  commitments  had  been  made,  but  indi¬ 
cated  there  will  he  “some  newspaper  activity”  in  the  te.st  markets. 

«  «  « 

FRISKIES  ADS  TO  RUN  IN  I?.”;  NEWSPAPERS 

.4  total  of  175  dailies  will  carry  Thursday  grocery  .section  ads 
in  October  announcing  two  new  dry  cat  HkhI  products  by  Friskies, 
a  division  of  Carnation  Company.  The  ads  will  contain  free  box 
offers.  Network  and  spot  tv  will  launch  the  10.wt*ek  campaign 
Sept,  20. 

*  «  « 

RIVAL  COLOR  ADS  IN  45  DAILIES 

Two-color,  1500  line  insertions  have  been  scheduled  by  Grey 
Advertising  in  40  daily  newspapers  to  herald  a  free  coupon  get- 
acquainted  dog  food  «»ffer  from  Rival  Pet  Foods  in  8  mid-western 
states. 

*  «  * 

CHARLESTON  S.C.  PAPER  IN  METRO  COMICS 
NETWORK 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  aitel  Courier  has  joined  the  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  Network  as  a  “Selective”  member,  enabling  adver¬ 
tisers  to  buy  the  papers  as  an  addition  to  Metro  Basic  Group 
and/or  Metro-Pacific  Gioup.  It  may  also  be  added  to  Spot-6  or 
Spot-12  orders  placed  under  Metro’s  Spot-Print  facility, 

*  *  * 

BILLBOARDS,  PICKETS,  A  NEWSPAPER  AD 

.4  Gary,  Indiana,  automobile  dealer  placed  a  six-column,  18- 
inch  ad  in  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  to  explain  a  billboard  advertise¬ 
ment  urging  parents  to  let  little  boys  skip  their  baths  for  a  night. 
The  dealer  bought  space  on  eight  boards  in  a  campaign  designed 
“to  give  a  public  voice  of  protest  to  all  little  boys  who  are  dragged 
defenseless  and  screaming  to  bathtubs  every  night.” 

The  Gary-Hobart  Water  Corporation’s  public  relations  repre- 
•sentative,  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  had  one  of  the  billboards  picketed,  one 
of  the  pickets  being  the  p.r.  firm’s  representative,  Jedwin  Jacobs. 

The  Post-Tribune  ran  the  picket  picture  and,  in  order  to  explain 
further,  Mike  Sekulich,  general  manager  of  the  auto  distributor, 
bought  newspaper  space. 
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Ad  Supplements  Set  Swiss  Watches  Right 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


“Tliey  must  kcej)  correct  time 
for  a  lonjj  time,  too,”  Mi‘.  Law¬ 
rence  said.  “These  sections  by 


run  in  Sj)rinK  and  Fall. 

Sales  Increases 


.Swi.ss  watches  and  their  hiph 
(|uality  are  beinp  set  right  for 
the  public  through  a  watch-sell¬ 
ing,  traffic-building  idea  for 
jewelers  develojied  by  E.  Wallace 
Lawrence,  vicepresident  of  the 
Watchmakers  of  Switzerland 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York). 

It  involves  a  local  tabloid 
newspaper  supplement,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  259^  editorial.  The 
editorial  copy  .stre.sses  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Swiss  movements  as 
do  the  advertisements,  l)oth  na¬ 
tional  and  retail.  Combined, 
they  set  the  public  right  from 
the  imjjression  gained  by  tv 
commercials  that  timepieces  are 
good  if  only  they  ai  e  .shockproof 
and  waterproof. 


The  American  Petroleum  In- 
.stitute  would  like  to  take  its 
“See  America  Best  ...  By  Car” 
newsjjaper  campaign  into  an 
additional  11  cities  next  year. 

Among  the  cities  API  plans 
to  use  are;  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans  and 
Cincinnati. 

This  information  was  revealed 
last  week  at  a  luncheon  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
gave  to  pay  recognition  to  API 
and  its  agency,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  for  cre¬ 
ating  “an  exemplary  newspaper 
campaign.” 

Bureau  president  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.  presented  framed 
antique  maps,  symbolic  of  the 
API  campaign,  to  Dan  Seymour, 


picture,  text  and  adv’ertising 
constitute  a  buyer’s  guide  to 
Swiss  quality  watches.” 

The  supjilements  are  pub¬ 
lished  purposely  during  slack 
sea.sons  and  in  cities  that  show 
the  highest  potentials  for  gains, 
.Mr.  Lawrence  .said.  Peak  sea¬ 
sons  are  Christmas  and  June 
graduations.  The  supplements 


president  of  JWT;  Frank  N. 
Ikard,  president  of  API ;  Adam 
Rumoshosky,  director  of  API’s 
division  of  marketing,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Gray  of  Humble  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  past  chairman  of  the  API 
advertising  sub-committee. 

Attending  the  testimonial 
along  with  key  members  of  the 
agency’s  API  account  team  were 
Harold  H.  Kern,  publisher, 
floston  Record- Atncrivun ;  .Mark 
Ferree,  general  business  man¬ 
ager,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  James  Gediman,  presi¬ 
dent,  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice;  G.  O.  Markuson,  general 
manager  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hearst  Corporation, 
and  Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 


Jewelry  stores  are  rarely 
jammed  with  customers.  An 
average  for  a  day  is  about  50 
per  store,  but  one  person  in 
seven  makes  a  sizeable  purchase. 
This  program,  Mr.  Lawrence 
said,  more  than  doubled  traffic. 
Research  after  each  promotion 
has  shown  sales  increases 
ranging  from  12  to  399?^. 

A  sweepstakes  prize  contest 
is  de.scribed  in  half  of  a  double¬ 
truck  advertisement  bought  by 
the  Watchmakers.  The  other  half 
is  devoted  to  the  quality  story. 
The  contest  comprises  part  of 
the  lure  that  is  leading  cus¬ 
tomers  to  jewelry  counters. 

The  other  day,  in  New  York, 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  gave  Mr.  Wallace 
a  scroll  for  outstanding  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  and 
promised  continued  support  of 
the  program. 

In  five  years,  newspapers  in 
39  cities  hav’e  distributed  the 
Swiss  Watch  Sections.  This  year 
newspapers  in  seven  cities  will 
have  sections.  In  the  Spring  the 
newspapers  wrere  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
and  the  Reading  Eagle.  The  last 
named  was  a  repeat.  Early  in 
Novemlier  there  will  be  sections 
distributed  with  the  Memphis 
Commercial- Appeal,  the  Seattle 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Lawrence  makes  the  ar¬ 
rangements  in  advance  with 


More  Cities 

gram  &  Gazette. 

The  API  campaign  which  fea¬ 
tures  one-day  auto  tours  for 
various  .sections  of  the  country 
has  been  no  easy  job  for  the 
agency  to  handle.  Mr.  Lipscomb 
said  the  agency  has  had  to  pre¬ 
pare  more  than  256  different 
tour  ads  for  the  list  of  208  news- 
jiapers  in  125  markets. 

The  member  companies  of  the 
as.sociation  have  contributed 
altout  $1.25  million  to  sustain 
the  campaign.  Walter  Prior,  ac¬ 
count  representative  for  JWT, 
said  a  recommendation  has  been 
made  to  add  11  cities,  but  a 
final  decision  is  contingent  on 
whether  or  not  the  oil  companies 
approve  an  increased  budget. 


each  newspaper.  Usually,  if 
there  is  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city,  only  one  is  used, 
but  in  Houston,  both  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Post  carried  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  newspapers,  Mr.  Lawr¬ 
ence  .said,  provides  the  front 
cover.  Typical  is  the  color  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  flower  clock  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  that  was 
on  the  cover  of  the  section  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Amarillo  Sunday 
News-Globe. 

The  Watchmakers  put  a  five- 
man  team  into  a  city  to  call  on 
all  jewelers  and  outline  the 
proposition  to  them.  This  is  be¬ 
coming  easier  and  easier,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  word 
.spreads  about  how  successful 
the  plan  is.  Actual  space  sales 
are  made  by  the  newspapers’ 
own  salesmen. 

Besides  the  Watchmakers,  the 
national  advertisers  are  Omega, 
Longines,  Benrus,  Bulova,  Rolex, 
and  Mido.  Each  section  has 
alxiut  half  retail  and  half  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  About  659?) 
of  the  retailers  in  any  given  city 
on  the  average  buy  space,  Mr. 
Lawrence  said. 

The  Watchmakers’  annual  in¬ 
vestment  amounts  to  about 
$1.50,000  for  space. 

Sections  have  varied  in  size 
from  16  to  36  pages.  The  De¬ 
troit  News  had  the  largest  .sec¬ 
tion,  with  60  advertisers; 
Reading,  the  smallest,  with  18, 
but  enthusiastic  enough  to  try  a 
.second  time. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  he  was  in 
the  process  of  planning  the  1966 
program. 

• 

Zenith  Engages 
135  Papers  For 
Fall  Pre-Sell 

Zenith  Sales  Corporation  has 
eai’marked  $5  million  to  be  spent 
for  a  Fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  campaign,  prepared  by 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  will  be 
placed  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  network  television  to 
pre-sell  the  company’s  products 
for  dealers  during  the  peak  Fall 
season. 

The  newspaper  ad  campaign, 
according  to  L.  C.  Truesdell, 
president  of  Zenith  Sales  Corp., 
is  specifically  developed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  heavy  concentration  of 
dealer-designed  advertising. 

The  schedule  includes  double 
truck,  black-and-white  ads  with 
dealer  listings,  beginning  in 
September  and  followed  by  full 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


TIMELY — Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  left,  presents  a  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  citation  to  E.  Wallace  Lawrence,  Watchmakers  of  Switzerland, 
for  outstanding  use  of  newspapers  in  advertising. 


Touring  Ads  May  Go  to  11 
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13  Timely  Tips  To  Ad  Salesmen 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


He  used  to  be  an  advertisinpr  salesman  himself,  so  VV. 
Parkman  Rankin’s  “Thirteen  Timely  Tips”  are  l)einpr  ac¬ 
cepted  in  newspaper  ad  staff  meetins:s  as  the  voice  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  tips  for  selling  newspaper  advertising  have  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  Rankin  in  a  brochure  which  This  Week 
Magazine  is  sending  to  executives  on  its  distributing  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Rankin,  who  is  executive  vicepresident  for  new.s- 
paper  relations  at  This  Week,  was  an  advertising  solicitor 
for  Redhook  magazine  before  he  went  to  work  for  the 
newspaper  supplement  in  1949.  Earlier,  he  had  sold  space 
for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Kniekerhoeker  News  and  while 
there  he  co-authored  a  textbook  guide  for  ad  salesmen. 

The  13  tips  Mr.  Rankin  now  offers  are  his  personal 
checklist  of  effective  selling  .steps  and  |>oints: 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

1—  SELL  FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM! 

Don’t  overlook  the  man  who  is  on  the  way  up;  one  day 
he  may  be  at  the  top.  While  the  top  executives  must  be 
covered,  don’t  neglect  the  second — and  even  third — string¬ 
ers.  They  are  excellent  sources  of  information,  and  when 
they  move  to  the  top,  they  will  l)e  your  loyal  friends. 

■5^  ☆  ☆ 

2—  MAKE  SURE  THERE  IS  A  STEADY  FLOW  OF 
PROMOTION  MATERIAL  TO  AGENCIES  AND  CLI¬ 
ENTS! 

It  is  important  that  all  pertinent  promotion  material 
on  your  newspaper  is  i-eadily  available  and,  wherever 
possible,  in  the  files  of  advertising  decision  makers.  If 
they  don’t  have  a  file  already,  try  to  get  them  to  start  one 
— and  then  keep  it  “alive.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

3—  REVIEW  REGULARLY  YOUR  OVER -ALL 
NEWSPAPER  STORY  WITH  MEDIA  BUYING  EX¬ 
ECUTIVES! 

Never  take  it  for  granted  that  the  buyer  is  familial 
with  your  story.  There  is  no  “best  time”  to  bring  the 
buyer  up  to  date.  Don’t  take  it  for  granted  w’hen  you  are 
carrying  the  business  that  everjdhing  is  all  right.  Running 
accounts  are  your  most  important  list  of  prospects.  Regu¬ 
lar  advertisers  are  also  the  most  \nilnerable  to  the  attacks 
of  competitive  media. 

^  ^ 

4—  FOLLOW  THROUGH  BETWEEN  CALLS  WITH 
INTELLIGENT  SALES  LETTERS! 

“Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.”  The  newspaper  that  comes 
first  to  the  buyers’  mind  is  the  newsnaper  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  and  effectively  sold.  Good  follow-up  letters  are 
often  as  important  as  “in  person”  contacts  and  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  achieving  adequate  coverage. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

5—  REVIEW  THE  CONTENTS  OF  YOUR  BRIEF 
CASE  AT  LEAST  ONCE  A  MONTH! 

Your  newspaper  spends  a  lot  of  money  on  fact  sheets 
and  marketing  data  for  your  use.  Make  sure  on  your  calls 
that  you  have  every  competitive  advantage  in  your  favor 
by  keeping  your  material  completely  up  to  date.  This 
should  start  with  several  representative  copies  of  the 
newspaper. 

^  ^ 

6—  USE  EVERYONE  AND  ANYONE  THAT  CAN 
HELP  YOU  MAKE  THE  SALE! 

Everyone  at  your  newspaper  is  part  of  your  sales  team. 
If  you  sense  a  “cooling  off”  on  the  part  of  a  key  advertis¬ 
ing  contact,  if  he’s  harder  to  see  than  fonnerly,  it’s  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  sign  that  you  are  losing  ground.  Don’t  keep 
these  danger  signs  to  yourself.  “Run  scared.”  Talk  it  over 
with  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  management.  From  top  to 


bottom  every  single  memlier  of  your  organization  should 
lie  ready,  willing  and  able  to  help  you  make  the  sale, 
either  with  the  advertiser  or  from  “behind  the  scenes.”  | 

☆  ☆  ☆  I 

7—  ORGANIZE  YOUR  TIME  EFFICIENTLY  FOR  I 

BETTER  COVERAGE!  | 

Trj'  to  make  every  hour  a  productive  one.  Plan  your  f 
calls  and  try  to  make  as  many  appointments  as  possible 
with  key  people.  Organization  of  your  time  is  especially  ^ 
important  on  extended  trips  from  city  to  city  where  ad-  | 
vanced  planning  is  essential  to  get  the  most  out  of  each  | 
day.  1 

☆  "sir  I 

8—  READER  INTEREST  CAN  RE  YOUR  MOST  I 

POWERFUL  SELLING  TOOL!  I 

When  you  call  on  an  advertiser  or  agency  executive,  | 
always  have  something  with  you  that  indicates  the  power-  i 
ful  readership  appeal  of  your  newspaper.  Reader  interest  : 
is  the  most  undersold  sales  asset  a  space  salesman  has.  f 
And  remember,  a  man’s  memory  is  .short-lived.  He’ll  for-  | 
get  “tomorrow”  the  editorial  appeal  of  “ye.sterday”  in  j 

your  newspaper.  Keep  him  po.sted  editorially.  | 

☆  ☆  ☆  i 

9—  SELL  THE  DECISION  MAKERS!  1 

An  important  newspaper  buy  can  lie  costly — for  many  | 

advertisers  it’s  their  most  expensive  buy.  Final  decisions  | 

for  such  expenditures  are  not  left  to  space  buyers  alone.  | 
Surround  your  accounts  Ixith  in  the  agency  and  at  the  | 
client  level.  I 

☆  M’  ☆  j 

lt»— SELL  A  PLAN—NOT  A  PAGE! 

Your  newspaper  has  many  .strong  selling  points.  'Fhey 
are  often  not  easy  to  interpret.  It  is  big — it  has  tremen¬ 
dous  |)ower — and  it  has  deep  jienetration  of  your  market,  i 
All  the  more  rea.stm  for  going  in  with  a  selling  jilan  out¬ 
lining  a  schedule — fitting  in  other  media  and  placing  an  I 

entire  newspaper  development  program  behind  the  drive.  | 

☆  ☆  ☆  i 

11—  HAVE  A  GOOD  “OPENER”  FOR  YOUR  PRE-  I 

SENTATION!  I 

If  you  get  the  agency  executive  or  client  on  your  side 
in  the  first  20  seconds,  the  chances  of  his  staying  with  you 
all  the  way  are  good.  A  good  salesman  spends  as  much 
time  on  a  good  “lead”  into  his  pitch  as  he  does  on  the 
rest  of  the  .subject  matter  itself.  Try  to  figure  out  an  ap¬ 
proach  that  will  get  the  buyer  agreeing  with  you  from  the 
beginning.  Get  his  full  attention  in  that  “make-or-break” 
first  20  seconds. 

☆  I?:  ☆ 

12—  VISUAL  PRESENTATIONS  ARE  AIDS,  NOT 

CRUTCHES!  : 

Visual  aids  are  often  valuable  for  large  groups  and  for  | 
certain  types  of  subject  matter.  They  are  also  effective  in  | 
across- the-desk  selling.  But  don’t  depend  on  them  to  do  I 
all  the  work  for  you.  You  are  the  expert.  Project  your  own 
personality  and  knowledge  into  the  presentation.  A  presen-  | 
tation  never  closed  a  sale;  at  best,  it’s  a  means  to  an  end.  | 
Remember,  some  of  the  most  successful  sales  aids  have  | 
been  .scribbled — but  significant — notes  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  | 

☆  ☆  ☆  = 

13—  CONSTANTLY  WORK  ON  IMPROVING  YOUR  ^ 
GROUP  PRESENTATION  TECHNIQUES! 

Are  you  speaking  to  the  audience  or  at  them?  Is  your 
voice,  facial  expression  and  demeanor  pleasant?  Try  to  | 
put  sincerity  into  your  sales  points.  Bring  your  audience  | 
into  the  act  by  referring  to  people  and  accounts  by  name.  | 
Finish  your  sentences.  Make  your  point  and  .stop.  Don’t  | 
ramble  on.  | 
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Madison  Newspapers  Issue 
Top  176  Market  Analysis 


A  pocket-size  reference  book 
for  use  in  the  evaluation  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  in  the  selection  of  test 
markets  has  been  developed  and 
produced  by  William  H.  Scriv- 
ner,  advertising  manager,  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Capital  Timex  and  H’/.s- 
conxin  State  Journal. 

Entitled,  “How  to  Select  the 
Best  Markets  of  the  Nation’s 
Top  176,”  Mr.  Scrivner  has 
taken  each  of  the  markets  and 
subjected  them  to  what  he  calls 
a  10-criteria  succe.ssive  testing 
technique. 

The  tests  include:  number  of 
households,  total  effective  buying 
income,  per  household  income, 
typicality  of  income  distribution 
over  households  and  by  employ¬ 
ing  industry  groups,  total  retail 
sales,  per  households  retail  sales, 
weighted  milline  ratM  of  daily 
newspapers. 

He  also  introduced  two  new 
newspaper  concepts — “net  news¬ 
paper  coverage”  (excess  of 
home-produced  daily  newspaper 
coverage  over  out-of-county 
daily  newspaper  coverage)  and 
“geographical  reach”  (20% 
coverage  area  circulation  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  percent  of  metro 
circulation). 


The  re.sult  is  that  his  analysis 
produced  markets  which  »)ut- 
ranked  all  others.  Of  the  65, 
there  were  30  markets  that  were 
consistent  finali.sts  over  repeat¬ 
ed  testing. 

Copies  »»f  the  lK)ok  are  avail¬ 
able  from  .Mr.  S«'rivner  or  at 
any  office  of  Jann  &  Kelley,  the 
newspaper’s  national  advertising 
representative. 


Texas  Atl  Offiee 


Ai'stin,  Tex. 

Selection  of  the  Baker  Hotel 
in  Dallas  as  headciuarters  for 
an  advertising  sales  office  to  be 
opened  soon  by  the  Texas  Press 
Association  was  announced  by 
Winn  Crossley,  president  of  the 
newspaper  organization  and 
publisher  of  the  M<ulixoti  eille 
.Meteor.  The  550-member  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Texas  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  is  preparing  to 
offer  its  one-order/ one-check  a<l- 
placement  .service  to  advertising 
agencies,  as  well  as  firms  and 
others  desiring  to  do  business 
with  Texas  newspapers. 


Leeker  in  Detroit 


Hey,  Look  Us 
Over  . . .  We’re 


Growin’ 


Great! 


Now  in  the 
TOP  100 
Markets 


New  designation  by  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  moves  Corpus  Christ! 
metropolitan  area  into  Top  100 
markets . . .  96th  in  U.S.  by  SRDS 
estimated  population . . .  98th  in 
U.S.  by  1960  Census. 

Everything  grows  fast  in  Corpus 
Christ!,  including  sales.  Try  us! 


CORPUS  CHRIST! 


METROPOLITAN  AREA 
ON  THE  TEXAS  GULF  COAST 

NEWSPAPER  /  TELEVISION  /  RADIO 


Richard  H.  Leeker  of  Chicago 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Detroit  office  of  Gannett 
Advertising  Sales,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Peter  McGregor, 
general  manager.  Mr.  Leeker 
succeeds  Edward  J.  Leahy,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Gazette.  Mr.  Leeker  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Gannett 
Advertising  Sales  in  Chicago. 
Earlier  he  was  an  advertising 
manager  for  Montgomery  Ward. 


Switches  to  Retail 


James  A.  Lustek  has  been 
promoted  to  the  retail  sales 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Crexx.  He 
previously  had  worked  in  clas¬ 
sified  for  three  years. 


It's  Said 

—  that  New  London 
"spends  like  there's  no 
tomorrow."  Just  in  case 
there  really  isn't  any  to¬ 
morrow,  do  your  sellin9 
here  today,  while  New 
London  is  spending  $8808 
per  household. 

(SM  '&5  Survey) 


%i)t  Bap 


NEW  LONDON 
CONNECTICUT 

National  Raproaontativas : 


Johnaon.  Kant  Gavin  L  Sinding,  Inc. 


PAPER 


FARMED  OUT — Richard  C.  Christian,  president  of  Marsteller  Inc., 
chats  about  the  forthcoming  Farm  Editors'  Forum  with  Albert  A. 
Vanthqurnout,  St.  Charles,  III.,  farmer  on  whose  197-acre  farm  more 
than  200  farm  editors  and  radio-TV  broadcasters  have  been  invited 
to  tour  field  plots  and  agricultural  product  demonstrations,  the  forj.Ti 
which  will  be  held  September  27  has  been  planned  by  the  advertising 
agency's  agricultural  staff  and  will  be  managed  by  its  public  relations 
subsidiary,  Burson-Marsteller  Associates. 


Circulation  Data 
With  County  Maps 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
196,5  Circulation  Analysis  has 
been  published  in  a  new’,  easy 
reference  format  that  enables 
the  user  to  turn  immetliately  to 
circulation  data  for  any  of  56 
Community  Business  Areas  in 
the  14-county  retail  trading 
zone. 

The  booklet  is  based  on  the 
ABC  Audit  Report  for  the  12 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1964 
and  introduces  circulation  sta- 
ti.stics  for  each  county  along  w’ith 
a  map  of  that  county  with  the 
community  business  areas  (cen¬ 
sus  tracts  in  w’hich  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  chaiacteristics  are  com¬ 
mon)  identified  by  number  on 
the  mu|). 

The  new’  format  expedites  the 
checking  of  daily  and  Sunday 
Imiuirer  distribution  in  well- 
defined  segments  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  market  and  their 
component  parts,  including 
townships  within  each  county 
and  the  various  communities  in 
each  tow’nship. 

The  booklet  is  indexed  and 
includes  full-page  maps  of  the 
Philadelphia  Retail  Trading 
Area,  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
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the  Third  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict  and  all  sections  of  the 
Delaw’are  Valley  covered  by  the 
Inciuirer’s  three  regional  edi¬ 
tions:  New’  Jer.sey,  Delaware 
Valley  Northeast  and  Delaware 
Valley  North/West  published 
Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

The  Iwoklet  also  includes  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Inquirer  in  the  Third  Feder¬ 
al  Reserve  District  by  counties 
and  by  communities  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  10,0(10  or  more. 

Copies  of  the  1965  Circulation 
Analysis  may  be  obtained  from 
the  new’spaper’s  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  at  the  Re.search 
Dei)artment,  here. 

• 

"The  Big  (IheeHe** 

“The  Big  Cheese  from  Chi¬ 
cago”  will  headline  a  new  .series 
of  ads  jnomoting  Daisy  Brand 
(beam  Chee.se  in  the  (Chicago 
area  for  the  next  five  months. 
The  National  (7hee.se  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago-based  manufacturers  of 
Daisy  Brand,  has  started  a  |)rint 
and  broadcast  campaign  jire- 
pared  by  Sol  Baskin  advertising. 
The  first  teaser  ads  ran  in  both 
the  Chicago  Daily  Newx  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Later  ads  will 
carry  lecipes  featuring  Daisy 
Brand  Cream  Cheese. 
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|[ourists  from  all  over  the  world  visit  Spring¬ 
field's  Abraham  Lincoln  shrines.  Last  year 
brought  more  than  2,0(>(),()(K)  visitors. 

Shown  IS  New  Salem  State  Park,  Itxated  ap¬ 
proximately  20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield, 
overlooking  the  Sangamon  River. 


^prmgfield  is  the  state  capital  of  Illinois  and 
the  economic  capital  of  an  eleven-county  mar¬ 
ket.*  Considered  as  a  unit,  these  1 1  counties 
rate  as  Illinois'  sexond  market,  Ix-hind  only  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  population  and  total  retail  sales.  Buying 
Income  is  more  than  SS  14,()0().000. 


Springfield's  Industrial -Gtmmercial  complex 
is  diversified.  There  are  1 10  small  and  medium 
sized  manufacturing  plants  in  Springfield's  in¬ 
dustrial  segment  Ixiasting  a  total  daily  working 
force  of  57,981. 


3  JL"'o  historic  news- 
I  HITS  Ni  papers,  the  Illinois 
^  ^t3te  Journal  and  Illi- 

ii.i.inoi4  .^’3  nois  State  Register, 

ui:  itix.is  ill  ^ 

pros  ide  strong  cover¬ 
age  of  the  market:  lOO^'f  in  Sangamon  County 
(Springfield)  and  61 ''f  in  the  entire  trading 
area. 


Administrative  and  legislative  power  is  radi¬ 
ated  from  Springfield  to  more  than  10,000,000 
Illinoisans. 


’Sjngamon,  Cass,  Chrsstsan.  Greene,  Ltigats.  .Macvssptn.  .Menard.  .MonSeomery.  Morsiats.  Schuyler  and  Scost  Counties 


3Uinm0  diaurnal  |  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 

0^  C<lfll£(|  ^l<UlSpap(§ 


‘The  Ring  of  Truth’ 


15  Homeiown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield.  Illinois  -  Northern  Illinois  -  San  Diego.  Calitornia  -  and  Greater  los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News 
Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  ol  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIDNALLY  BY  NELSDN  RDBERTS  &  ASSDCIATES.  INC 


New  Deadline  Eases 
Setting  Problems 

By  Stan  FinHiieHM. 

Providrnre  (K.l.)  Jiiurnul-Bullclin 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAM  Andrew  Dazzi  of  the 
lionton  Globe  has  come  up  with 
an  effective  method  of  gettiiiK 
Help  Wanted  copy  in  early  to 
help  avoid  the  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  hip  Sunday  classified 
section. 

All  Help  Wanted  ads  of  50 
lines  or  more  must  now  be  in  by 
0  p.m.  Thursday  for  Sunday 
instead  of  the  previous  deadline 
of  6  p.m.  Friday. 

Mr.  Dazzi  says  that  although 
he  had  some  moments  of  doubt 
before  the  new  deadline  went 
into  effect,  the  new  plan  works 
even  better  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

Fifteen  pa^es  of  Help  Wanted 
copy  were  in  the  house  the  first 
Thursday  night,  giving  the  com¬ 
posing  room  a  good  head  start 
on  Sunday  production.  Five  more 
pages  were  handled  on  Friday. 

To  get  the  new  deadline  in¬ 
formation  across,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  all  advertising  agencies 


. . .  cultural  thines,  important 
things  concerning  business, 
sports,  news.  And  what 
doesn’t  happen  richt  in  Wil¬ 
mington  happens  right  near¬ 
by.  Wilmington  newsmen  share 
the  excitement  and  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  world's  largest 
metropolitan  area  —  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Newspapering  here  is 
demanding,  but  rewarding. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


in  the  U.S.  All  of  the  major 
Help  Wanted  agencies  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
were  contactetl  by  telephone.  All 
.Million-Market  Newspaper  sales 
offices  were  also  informed,  and 
in-paper  promotion  was  run  for 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  deadline 
change. 

Mr.  Dazzi  reports  that  many 
advertisers  actually  welcomed 
the  advanced  deadline,  and 
agencies  liked  it  l)ecause  it 
helped  them  relieve  weekend 
pressure  in  their  offices. 

The  Glolie’s  record-breaking 
morning  and  Sunday  classified 
volume  for  the  first  five  months 
.stands  at  (5,444,000  lines,  up 
1,015,000  over  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Dazzi  is  also  offering 
worthwhile  incentives  to  adver¬ 
tisers  who  will  get  their  copy  in 
early  for  the  big  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions. 

For  volume  advertisers  in 
Real  Estate,  .\utomotive.  Yacht¬ 
ing  and  Boating,  Home  and  Gar¬ 
den  and  Employment  Agencies, 
there’s  a  2-cent  or  4-cent  a  line 
discount  to  advertisers  who  get 
their  copy  in  on  Thursday. 

Advertisers  in  these  classifi¬ 
cations  who  run  between  3,00b 
and  24,099  lines  per  calendar 
year  can  earn  a  2-cent  a  line 
rebate.  .4dvertisers  running 
over  25,000  lines  a  year  earn  a 
4-cent  a  line  rebate.  Copy  must 
Ije  in  by  5  pm  Thur.sday.  No 
proofs  are  shown  but  minor 
changes  can  be  made. 

On  straight  help  wanted  copy 
(differentiating  here  from  em¬ 
ployment  agency  copy),  Mr. 
Dazzi  has  worked  out  a  slightly 
different  plan. 


All  help  wanted  ads  of  50 
lines  or  more  earn  the  regular 
$1.40  per  line  rate  if  copy  is  in 
by  9:00  pm  Thursday  for  Sun¬ 
day.  Late  “help  wanted  display” 
copy  is  accepted  on  Friday; 
however,  a  rate  of  $1.50  per  line 
is  applied,  and  the  10-cent  per 
line  premium  is  not  commission- 
able. 

1-Cent  Line  Kcbulc 

Another  form  of  deadline- 
l)eater  is  working  well  foi'  the 
Mhnieapolifi  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune.  It’s  a  1-cent  line  re¬ 
bate  for  contract  advertisers 
who  place  Sunday  city  edition 
copy  by  5  pm  Thursday. 

CAM  Gunnar  Rovick  .says,  “It 
would  have  been  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  produce  the 
record-breaking  50-  and  Sfi-page 
classified  sections  in  May  and 
June  if  we  hadn’t  found  a  way 
to  get  more  copy  in  early.” 

During  these  two  months, 
191,187  lines  of  Sunday  one-time 
orders  and  70,191  lines  of  multi¬ 
ple  orders  starting  Sunday  were 
received  on  Thursday. 

According  to  Mr.  Rovick  the 
early  copy,  while  it  did  not  cut 
composing  room  staff,  did  ea.se 
pioduction  jiressure  consider¬ 
ably.  The  workload  in  the  com- 
j)osing  room  was  sjiread  more 
evenly.  Setting  Sunday’s  ad¬ 
vance  copy  allowed  better  use  of 
vacant  machine  time,  whether 
tape  or  manually  operated,  and 
especially  helped  fill  the  Friday 
moi-ning  gap. 

Mr.  Rovick  said  that  l)ecau.se 
the  composing  could  do  lietter 
proof-reading,  errors  were  re¬ 
duced  and  adjustments  were 
down.  To  further  facilitate  the 
flow  of  incoming  contract  copy 
for  the  Thursday  “city  edition 
discount  deadline”  as  well  as  all 
through  the  week,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  has  added  two  “real 
estate  service  representatives” 
to  the  outside  .staff.  These  are 
University  of  Minnesota  J- 
School  students  who  work  from 
one  to  five  pm  each  day  on  copy 
pick-up  runs.  The  reduced  work¬ 
load  on  the  part  of  outside  sales¬ 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


men  has  given  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  more  speculation 
selling  and  to  give  more  seiMce 
to  classified  display  accounts 
needing  copy  and  layout  help. 

Mr.  Rovick  says  advertisers 
have  welcomed  the  discount 
available  to  them.  Besides  the 
money  saved,  they  find  that 
they’re  avoiding  the  weekend 
rush  by  spreading  out  their  ad 
preparations — and  they’re  writ¬ 
ing  lietter  ads.  They  still  have 
the  opportunity  to  place  late 
listings. 

The  “deadline  discount”  does 
not  apply  to  the  full  circulation 
country  editions,  which  have  a 
Wednesday  deadline. 

• 

Heariii  In  Publisher 
Of  Mississippi  Papers 

Mobile,  .1/a. 

W.  .1.  Hearin,  co-publisher  of 
the  Mobile  Press  Register,  has 
been  given  the  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  publisher  of  the 
Mississippi  Press  Register  at 
Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Recently,  Mr.  Hearin  was  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vicepresident 
and  a  director  of  the  Mississippi 
corporation,  of  which  R.  B. 
Chandler  is  president. 

Mr.  Chandler  has  designated 
Luis  M.  Williams,  vicepresident 
of  the  Mississippi  corporation, 
as  general  manager  of  the  Pas¬ 
cagoula  newspapers.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Hearin  are  natives  of 
Mobile. 

• 

2  .4<bl  Family  Weekly 

The  Lansing  State  Journal 
and  the  Battle  Creek  Enqtiirer- 
Ncics  in  the  Federated  Group 
in  Michigan  will  add  Family 
Weekly  as  a  supplement,  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  29.  They  will  add  ap¬ 
proximately  118,000  circulation, 
bringing  the  total  for  162  news¬ 
papers  in  43  states  to  4,834,335. 
Family  Weekly  started  12  years 
ago  with  560,000  circulation. 


Zenith  Ads 

(Continued  f  rom  page  VI) 


page  insertions  during  October. 
These  ads  will  be  placed  by  the 
factory  and  will  appear  in  135 
newspapers  in  85  cities. 

Supplementing  the  national 
effort  will  be  a  series  of  ads 
placed  locally  by  the  company’s 
distributors. 

All  three  major  television  net¬ 
works  will  be  used  simultane¬ 
ously.  Sales  messages,  all  in 
color,  are  scheduled  weekly  from 
September  13  to  December  11. 
Insertions  in  magazines  vary 
from  spreads  and  single  pages 
in  four  colors  to  black-and-white 
full  pages. 
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"Without  question,  the  News  King®  was  the  best  press 
investment  we  could  make  for  our  business.” 

REPORTS  GEORGE  KANE.  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  LOS  GATOS.  CALIFORNIA  TIMES  OBSERVER 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT.  NK-5S,  221  FAIRCHILD  AVINUE,  PLAINVIEW,  N.Y.  11803 
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(Left) 
Publisher 

k  George  Kane 

'  checks  a  copy 

\*'  ^  of  the  Los  Gatos 

N*  Times-Observer  just 

«  off  the  News  King  Press. 

(Right)  Times-Observer 
pressman  John  P.  Garrick 
is  especially  pleased  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  can  plate 
the  News  King,  adjust  the  ink 
control,  and  check  the  water  bal¬ 
ance — thanks  to  the  walk-through 
feature  between  perfecting  units. 


“Naturally,  states  George  Kane, 
“we  looked  at  all  the  presses.  But 
the  News  King  web  offset  press  had 
four  features  that  looked  especially 
good  for  our  business  — its  quality 
of  reproduction,  its  speed,  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  spot  color,  and  the  all¬ 
round  versatility  that  would  help  us 
grow  with  a  growing  community.” 

Publisher  Kane  says  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  has  paid  off.  Both  adver¬ 
tising  and  contracts  for  job  printing 


have  increased  markedly  since  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  News  King.  The 
new  press  played  a  key  role  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  60-page  annual  “New 
Look  Edition”  of  the  paper.  It  is  also 
used  to  print  a  weekend  shopping 
guide  which  runs  up  to  24  pages. 

Like  many  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Los  Gatos  Times-Observer 
has  found  it  most  profitable  to 
switch  to  fast,  economical,  high 
quality  News  King  offset  printing. 


The  Times-Observer,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  5,000,  is  printed  Monday 
through  Friday  and  serves  the  town 
of  Los  Gatos  (population  16,000), 
as  well  as  residents  throughout  the 
county. 

It’s  a  simple  step  to  learn  more 
about  the  News  King,  the  web  offset 
press  that’s  easiest  to  learn,  most 
inexpensive  and  most  advanced  in 
features  and  engineering.  Just  write 
to  Fairchild  at  the  address  below. 


News  W  King 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


Gilbert  Sees 
Business  Page 
Improvement 

“It’s  the  millennium!” 

The  hyperlK)le,  spoken  glee¬ 
fully,  came  from  Lewis  D.  Gil¬ 
bert,  professional  stockholder, 
who  was  commenting  on  what 
he  thinks  may  l)e  a  turning  point 
after  25  years  of  criticizing 
newspapers  for  inadequate 
coverage  of  business  news. 

An  editor  of  a  “major  metro¬ 
politan  daily”  has  aske<l  Mr. 
Gilbert  to  recommend  a  “really 
good”  financial  editor  to  take 
over  the  first  of  lihiC).  The  salary 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  $1(1,000  a 
year,  Mr.  Gilbert  .said.  He  has 
nominated  six  candidates. 

There  seems,  in  his  ojiinion,  a 
trend  toward  improved  financial 
pages.  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  issues  a 
report  on  annual  comj)any  meet¬ 
ings,  commented  that  “occa¬ 
sionally”  the  wire  services  gave 
good  coverage  to  lS)(i4  meet¬ 
ings,  and  he  found  mostly  praise 
for  about  59  financial  editors  and 
reporters  that  he  mentioned  by 
name.  A  majority  were  in  the 
larger  cities. 


First,  however,  he  placed 
tho.se  who  do  “slopjiy”  jobs  in 
three  categories: 

“(1)  He  is  lazy.  .  .  . 

“(2)  He  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  financial  page  is  meant 
to  appeal  to  the  public — the  mass 
circulation  media — not  manage¬ 
ment,  whose  numbers  are  too 
small  to  influence  circulation. 

“(3)  He  is  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  public  relations  job  of 
tomorrow,  so  he  is  determined 
to  speak  no  evil,  hear  no  evil 
and  .see  no  evil — he  must  not 
annoy  management.  .  .  . 

“(1)  He  fails  to  ‘iKine  up’  for 
the  annual  meeting  by  reading 
the  corporation’s  proxy  state¬ 
ment.” 

Pn»xy  Sluleniciils 

It  was  through  the  elforts  of 
the  Gilbert  brothers  that  most 
coi’porations  now  .send  i)roxy 
statements  to  financial  editors. 
Lewis  Gilbert,  now  57,  .started 
to  attend  annual  stockholders’ 
meetings  in  1932  as  an  avoca¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  his  inspired 
profe.ssion. 

“Through  the  years,”  he  .said, 
“I  have  become  fed  up  with  the 
downgrading  of  financial  jour¬ 
nalism.  There  should  l)e  more  to 
the  financial  pages  of  our  news¬ 
papers  than  compiling  stock 
tables  and  editing  handouts 


from  public  relations  men.  Hand¬ 
outs  serve  a  purpose,  but  news¬ 
papers  mu.st  make  more  effort 
to  get  behind  them  than  they 
often  do. 

“When  I  was  asked  to  recom¬ 
mend  candidates  for  that  job  of 
financial  editor,  I  sought  a  man 
who  would  be  independent  in  his 
thinking,  and  not  afraid  of  any 
sacred  cows.  I  wanted  a  man  who 
knows  how’  to  write  in  a  way  to 
make  people  understand  what’s 
liehind  the  stock  tables.” 

Although  a  member  of  a  well- 
to-do  family,  he  did  not  go  to 
college.  After  preparatory  school 
in  1928,  he  answered  a  classified 
ad  in  Editor  &  Pobi.isher  and 
got  a  job  as  a  feature  writer  on 
a  New  Jersey  newspaper.  Later 
he  worked  for  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Chat  and  the  Flushing 
Journal. 

Given  shares  of  .stock  by  his 
father,  he  attended  his  first 
stockholders’  meeting  in  1932. 
He  says  he  was  treated  so  shab¬ 
bily  by  the  then  president  of  a 
utility  company  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  quit  journalism  and 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  “the 
cause  of  the  public  shareholder.” 

Today  he  and  his  brother 
attend  some  150  annual  meet¬ 
ings  a  year.  He  said  his  income 
fi  om  dividends  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  $26,000  a  year. 


Computer  Restore!!^ 
Weekly  Pay  Checks 

St.  Petersburg,  I’ia. 
The  weekly  paycheck  system 
has  l)een  restored  to  employes 
of  the  Times  and  lndepend<  nt 
without  loss  of  the  saving  that 
was  made  with  the  bi-weekly 
.sy.stem  the  past  year. 

Cliff  Camp,  controller  and 
treasurer,  advi.sed  the  emjiloyes 
that  the  bi-weekly  schedule  was 
designed  to  effect  an  economy  of 
$7,000  in  payroll  processing.  The 
use  of  a  computer,  and  some 
additional  work  in  time  card  ac¬ 
counting  sections,  he  .said,  en¬ 
ables  the  change  back  to  the 
weekly  sy.stem.  The  workweek  is 
Sunday  through  Saturday. 

• 

Full  Page  of  Names 
Makes  Promotion 

San  Francisco 
Names  make  promotion  as 
well  as  news,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  showed  in  presenting 
a  full  page  of  names  with  the 
blue-ink  headline:  “What  do  all 
these  people  have  in  common?” 
They  are  a  few  of  the  4,567  who 
have  appeared  on  a  locally-orig¬ 
inated  KRON-tv  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  36  months,  a  foot¬ 
note  explained  on  behalf  of  the 
Chronicle’s  television  affiliate. 


AT  TimES, 
UiE  FEEL 
LIKE  POOR 
HED-ER- 
SmEDLEv 
HUTT .  .  . 
THE  WAY 
OUR  WAmE 
GETS 
BANDIED 
ABOUT. 


PEOPLE  SUmETimES 
SAY  "CATERPILLAR"  OR 
"CAT"  WHEN 
REFERRING  TO  OTHER 
MANUFACTURERS' 
TRACK-TYPE  TRACTORS. 
THIS  PRESENTS 
A  PROBLEm. 


YOU  SEE,  CATERPILLAR®  AND  CAT® 
ARE  NOT  COMMON  NOUNS 
DESCRIBING  A  TYPE  OF 
LOCOMOTION.  THEY  ARE 

registered  trademarks 

OF  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 
AND  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
IDENTIFY  ONLY  PRODUCTS" 
IVE  MAKE.  THESE  INCLUDE 
lAiHEEL  AS  lAJELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE  MACHINES. 


IF  ANYONE  HAS  EVER 
FUMBLED  YOUR  NAME, 
WE  THINK  YOU’LL 
UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR 
HELP  IN  correctly 
USING  OUR  TRADEMARKS 
TO  REFER  ONLY  TO 
OUR  PRODUCTS  WILL 
BE  APPRECIATED. 

CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OH. 


*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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®be  Courier 

AND 

Charleston  Evening  Post 

CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Announce  The  Appointment 

of 

CRESAAER,  WOODWARD,  O'MARA  &  ORAASBEE,  INC. 

As  Their  National  Advertising  Representative 
AUGUST  1,  1965 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C  .,  IN  SALES  MANAGEMENT'S  TOP  25 
FASTEST  GROWING  METROPOLITAN  MARKETS. 


POST-COURIER  DAILY  COMBINED  101,854,  SUNDAY  COMBINED  I  19,028 


Graded  Movie  Guide 
Helpful  to  Parents 

ily  Rob  Holmes 


Riverside,  Calif. 

Deciding  whether  this  or  that 
movie  is  fit  for  their  children  to 
see  is  a  little  easier  for  parents 
in  the  Riverside  area  —  thanks 
to  the  new  Parents  Movie  Guide 
in  the  Riverside  Press  and  En¬ 
terprise. 

With  the  help  of  the  River¬ 
side  PTA  Council’s  movie  com¬ 
mittee,  the  paper  each  week 
carries  the  views  of  six  national 
magazines  and  movie  rating 
services,  on  whether  each  movie 
then  playing  in  the  city  area  is 
best  suited  for  children,  teen¬ 
agers  or  adults. 

The  guide  includes  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Parents’  Magazine,  the 
Green  Sheet,  the  Catholic  Leg¬ 
ion  of  Decency,  Consigners’  Bul¬ 
letin,  The  PTA  Magazine,  and 
the  California  PTA  Magazine. 
The  several  systems  give  par¬ 
ents  a  choice  of  viewpoints,  from 
sources  with  rigid  ideas  on  what 
children  should  and  shouldn’t 
see,  to  .sources  with  more  mod¬ 
erate,  flexible  and  liberal  views. 

A  sprinkling  of  papers 


throughout  the  country  carry 
similar  movie  guides,  some  us¬ 
ing  only  one  source’s  opinions, 
some  using  several.  Compiling 
such  a  guide  is  something  that 
any  editorial  staff  can  do,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  can  get  the  local 
PTA  or  some  other  civic  minded 
group  to  do  much  of  the  work. 
All  that  is  needed  is  the  written 
permission  from  each  magazine 
— something  easily  obtained,  if 
the  P-E’s  experience  is  indica¬ 
tive. 

The  Press-Enterprise  guide 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  seven- 
part  series  the  paper  ran  a  few 
years  ago,  called  “Double  Fea¬ 
ture:  Sex  and  Sadism.’’  The 
series  looked  into  the  question 
of  who  decides  what  movies  will 
show  in  Riverside,  whether 
teenagers  have  much  trouble 
getting  into  “Adults  Only’’ 
movies  (they  don’t,  but  the 
labels  sometimes  discourage 
them  from  trying),  what  guides 
were  available  to  worried  par¬ 
ents,  and  what  youth  and  adult 
panels  had  to  .say  about  today’s 


/  HOW  CAN  I  T£ll\ 
^  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  J 
1  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER/ 
BUSINESS?  / 


> - 


.  N 

/  LOOK  IN  N 
/  E&P.  HONEY.  \ 
I  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  ■ 
TELLER.  / 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenu*.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


movie  crop.  (Most  dramatic 
confrontation  in  the  adult  panel 
was  between  a  local  Baptist 
minister  and  Joseph  Strick,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  sex-ballyhooed 
movie,  “The  Balcony,’’  when 
Strick  declared  heatedly  that 
“the  movie  was  not  ul>out  sex. 
It  dealt  with  illusion  and  reali¬ 
ty,  with  power.  I  make  movies 
for  the  same  reason  you  preach 
-sermons,  to  get  my  point 
across.’’) 

In  setting  up  the  guide,  the 
Press-Enterprise  selected  the 
six  rating  systems  because  they 
were  the  ones  reviewing  the 
most  movies  regularly,  and  be¬ 
cause  their  ratings  included  age 
-suitability.  The  variety  of  view¬ 
points  they  represent,  was  an¬ 
other  factor  in  choosing  them. 

The  local  PTA  Council  had 
formed  a  movie  decency  com¬ 
mittee  at  about  the  time  the 
P-E  plans  for  a  movie  guide 
were  coming  to  a  head.  The 
council  was  asked  if  the  PTA 
w'ould  like  to  compile  the  week¬ 
ly  ratings,  and  it  jumped  at  the 
oiiiiortunity. 

2,300  Films  in  File 

The  paper  agreed  to  pay  for 
subscriptions  to  magazines 
needed,  provide  filing  cabinets 
and  other  materials,  and  to  giv’e 
the  PTA  proper  credit  in  the 
guide’s  editor’s  note.  Most  of  the 
rating  ser\dces  provided  back 
issues  on  request.  Some  have 
books  giving  their  reviews  on 
movies  back  for  several  years. 

Entering  the  fray  with  a  pas¬ 
sion,  the  committee  typed  up 
rating  cards  on  more  than  2,500 
movies  produced  during  the  past 
20  years.  With  this  done  by  a 
battery  of  volunteer  mothers, 
the  movie  committee  chairman 
is  able  to  put  together  each 
week’s  I’atings  in  about  an  hour. 
Local  theater  managers,  skep¬ 
tical  and  a  bit  irate  at  fir.st, 
agreed  to  cooperate  by  furnish¬ 
ing  the  PTA  committee  with  ad¬ 
vance  listings  each  week  on 
what  movies  were  coming.  The 
managers  have  expressed  gener¬ 
al  satisfaction  with  the  guide. 
Since  movies  all  change  on  Wed¬ 
nesdays  in  Riverside,  and  nor¬ 
mally  run  for  a  week,  the  guide 
is  run  each  Thursday,  to  give 
jiarents  information  on  what 
movies  will  be  playing  over  the 
weekend,  when  most  children 
and  teenagers  go  to  the  flicks. 

The  paper  was  also  able  to 
get  the  PTA  units  citywide  to 
plug  the  guide  through  their 
newsletters  and  by  announce¬ 
ments  at  PTA  meetings,  thus 
helping  get  the  word  to  parents 
throughout  the  area. 

The  guide  is  completely 
separate  from  the  “Adults 
Only’’  tags  that  the  theater 
managers  put  on  movies,  though 
in  Riverside,  the  managers  use 
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the  same  rating  systems  in  le- 
termining  on  which  movie-  to 
limit  attendance. 

The  Press-Entcrpri.se  guide 
normally  runs  about  a  galley, 
including  not  only  the  ratings 
but  a  brief  explanation  of  how 
each  magazine  compiles  its  rat¬ 
ings,  and  once  a  month,  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  how'  to  use  the 
guide. 

Who  Provides  -Services 

For  editors  who  might  lx*  in¬ 
terested  in  starting  such  a 
guide,  here  is  a  rundown  on  the 
five  nationwide  sendees  used  by 
the  P-E: 

Parents’  Magazine:  its  .staff 
rates  about  200  current  movies 
as  to  their  age  suitability,  and 
quality,  each  month.  Rates 
them  for  three  categories: 
Adults,  young  people  12-1(),  and 
children  8-12.  Available  on 
newsstands,  most  libraries.  Will 
send  advance  list  of  month’s 
ratings  to  new’spapers.  Person 
to  contact  for  permission  is  .4nn 
D.  Kenney,  Movie  Editor,  Par¬ 
ents’  Magazine,  52  Vanderbilt 
.4ve.,  New  York  17. 

Green  Sheet:  rates  about  20 
movies  a  month,  basing  its  age 
suitability  recommendations  on 
the  opinions  of  a  lioard  made 
up  of  representatives  of  organ¬ 
izations  that  include  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  Committee,  DAR. 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  Protestant  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Council,  American  Libiary 
Association,  Schools  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Committee.  Ratings  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  free.  Write 
The  Green  Sheet,  522  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 

Legion  of  Decency:  publishes 
age  suitability  ratings  on  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  current  and  older 
movies  each  month,  basing  its 
judgements  on  Catholic  moral 
standards.  Ratings,  by  a  board 
of  laymen  and  priests,  divide 
movies  into  five  categories,  from 
“Family”  to  the  familiar  “Con¬ 
demned.”  Available  in  many 
Catholic  publications,  or  at  $6 
a  year  from  National  Legion  of 
Decency,  453  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22.  Yearly  compila¬ 
tions  back  to  1959,  25  cents 
each. 

Consumers’  Bulletin:  publish¬ 
ed  by  a  non-profit  consumers’ 
research  organization,  it  rates 
about  100  movies  monthly  as  to 
age  groups,  and  quality.  Bases 
ratings  on  review’s  in  16  imbli- 
cations.  Contact  M.  C.  Phillips, 
Consumers’  Research  Inc., 
Washington,  N.  J.  Magazine 
available  by  subscription  or  on 
newsstands. 

The  PTA  Magazine:  panel  of 
parents  reviews  about  15  mov¬ 
ies  monthly.  Available  by  sub¬ 
scription.  Write  for  permission 
to  Mary  Elinore  Smith,  Senior 
editor.  The  PTA  Magazine,  700 
N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 
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COLOR  PRINTING  POSSIBILITIES  WITH  NEW  GOSS  URBANITE  3/COLOR  UNIT 


Spot  color  on  top  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  left. 


I 


Spot  color  on  bottom  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  left. 


Spot  color  on  top  of  printed 
web  from  unit  below. 


Spot  color  on  bottom  of  printed 
web  from  unit  below. 


Spot  color  on  top  of  printed 

web  entering  unit  from  right. 


I 


Spot  color  on  bottom  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  right. 


Three  colors  on  top  of  printed 
web  entering  unit  from  right. 


Three  colors  on  bottom  of 
printed  web  entering  unit  from 
left. 


GET  MORE  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY  NOW... 

WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE  GOSS  URBANITE  3/COLOR  UNIT 


One  or  two  webs  .  .  .  one,  two  or  three  colors!  Check 
for  yourself  (above)  the  complete  flexibility  you  can 
now  get  from  the  new  Goss  Urbanite  3/Color  unit. 

Then  translate  this  flexibility  into  what  it  will  mean 
to  you  as  far  as  increased  profits.  No  doubt  about  it, 
the  new  Goss  Urbanite  3/Color  unit  gives  you  the 
most  up-to-date  press  equipment  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  ROP  color.  It  will  allow  you  to  sell 
color  positions  competitors  can’t  match  .  .  .  help  you 
build  advertising,  circulation  and  revenue  all  at  once. 


You  get  all  the  capacities  of  a  regular  newspaper 
unit  with  a  color  half  deck  plus  added  versatility  by 
easily  converting  to  a  drum-style  3/Color  unit. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
Goss  cumulative  experience  .  .  .  and  it  is  significant 
in  this  advanced  design. 

Here’s  just  a  few  of  the  features  you  get:  precision 
running  color  register;  color  placement  flexibility: 
right  or  left  hand  deck  arrangements;  single  page 
fountain  dividers  for  multiple  colors  across  the  web; 
full  reversibility  if  you  wish.  Remember,  too . . .  expert 
assistance  if  you  need  it .  . .  Goss  service  is  available 
24  hours  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year. 

Investigate  the  Urbanite  and  the  new  3/Color  unit. 
It’s  available  with  all  new  Urbanite  presses  or  can 
be  added  in-line  to  present  Urbanite  installations. 
Write  The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division, 
5601  W.  31st  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


A  the  gobs  company 

^  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Specialists  in  Web-fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses. 


Goss  Urbanite*— 40.000  pph,  with  new  Urbanite  3/Color  unit. 


Theft  Charge 
Error  Doesn’t 
Make  Mistrial 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  publication  of  a  news 
story  about  a  criminal  trial,  ad¬ 
mittedly  containing  an  error 
about  the  exact  charge,  does  not 
raise  a  “presumption  of  preju¬ 
dice,”  according  to  an  opinion  by 
Federal  .Judge  William  J. 
Nealon. 

Ira  B.  Jacobs,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  former  operator  of  Scran¬ 
ton  Hats,  Inc.,  sought  a  new  trial 
on  the  basis  of  a  stor>'  in  the 
Scranton  Tn'hu7ie  which  Judge 
Nealon  admitted  was  tech¬ 
nically  untrue.” 

On  June  4,  1964,  the  day  that 
Jacobs  went  on  trial  on  charges 
of  receiving  stolen  goods  and 
transporting  stolen  goods  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  the  news¬ 
paper  said  he  was  charged  with 
theft.  On  June  6,  Jacobs  was 
convicted  of  the  receiving  charge 
but  was  acquitted  on  the  trans¬ 
porting  count. 

Defense  Attorney  Carl  on  M. 
O’Malley  sought  a  new  trial  on 
the  ground  that  the  report  of  a 
charge  of  theft  was  untrue  and 
prejudicial. 

But  Judge  Nealon  wrote: 

“The  mere  fact  of  unfavoiable 
publicity  does  not  of  itself  raise 
a  presumption  of  prejudice.  The 
prejudice  must  have  manifested 
itself  so  as  to  corrupt  due  pro¬ 
cess.  A  continuance  should  not 
be  granted  where  the  publicity 
of  the  case  did  not  preclude  the 
selection  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
jury.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
news  article  appeared  on  Page  13 
of  the  second  section  and  did  not 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
newspaper  for  that  day.” 

“In  my  opinion,  the  article, 
while  technically  unti*ue,  cannot 
be  chaiacterized  as  so  prejudicial 
and  highly  inflammatory  as  to 


warrant  postponement  of  the 
case.  The  jurj’  panel  was  ques¬ 
tioned  concerning  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  case  and  each  of  the 
five  jurors  who  indicated  that 
they  had  seen  the  article  w’ere 
removed  by  the  court  without 
the  necessity  of  the  defense  ex¬ 
ercising  any  peremptory  chal¬ 
lenges.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  greater  precaution  that 
could  be  taken  by  the  court, 
short  of  postponing  the  trial, 

“Moreover,  none  of  the  12 
jurors  and  two  alternates  who 
heard  the  case  had  seen  the 
article  and,  consequently,  could 
not  have  been  prejudiced  by  it.” 
• 

Soutliain  Press  Reports 
30. 4-%  Revenue  Gain 

Toronto 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  has  re¬ 
ported  gross  revenue  of  $30,873,- 
004  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1965,  up  30.4%  over  the  same 
period  in  1964. 

Net  earnings  aie  $2,942,373, 
or  98c  a  share,  as  compared  to 
$2,497,532  for  the  first  six 
months  last  year,  an  increase 
of  17.8%. 

The  company  publishes  eight 
daily  newspapers,  two  business 
publications,  Canadian  Homcn 
Magazine,  and  owns  three  print¬ 
ing  companies.  Dailies  are  the 
Ottawa  Citizen,  North  Bay 
Nugget,  Hamilton  Spectator, 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  Medicine  Hat 
News,  Edmonton  Joiamal,  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald,  and  the  Vancouver 
Province.  The  latter  is  published 
for  the  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 

• 

Event  for  Charity 

Los  Angeles 

The  track  meet  between  the 
USA  and  the  USSR  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Memorial  Coli.seum  next 
year  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Los  .Angeles  Times  for  charity, 
it  is  announced  by  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  Otis  Chandler.  This  will 
be  the  second  time  that  the 
Times  has  sponsored  this  inter¬ 
national  contest,  the  previous 
occasion  having  been  in  1964. 


IVIUIMIM 

Bruce  Munn  is  chief  of  the  UPI 
bureau  at  the  United  Nations.  He’s 
been  covering  the  UN  for  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers  au'ound  the  world  since  1949— 
four  years  after  it  was  organized. 
Munn’s  long  experience  with  complex 
UN  issues  and  his  close  contacts  with 
UN  diplomats  and  officials  are  reflected 
in  every  dispatch  carrying  his  signa¬ 
ture.  Editors  recognize  his  ability;  so 
do  readers. 


“By  Bruce  Munn”— another  hig  by-line  from 

XJnited  I\*ess  International 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Oh,  Doctor! 


In  Editorial  Workshop  No.  267  I  discussed  the  use  of 
the  terms  ophthalmologist,  oculist,  opticiayt,  and  optome¬ 
trist,  and  thereby  generated  a  certain  amount  of  mail. 
For  one  thing,  ophthalmologist  has  been  misspelled 
opthalmologist  a  couple  of  times,  but  on  this  I  plead 
typos. 

an  mt 

Lou  Edman,  a  publicist  in  Putnam,  Conn.,  disputed 
my  assertion  that  optometrists,  while  (lualified  to  use 
the  title  Dr.,  .seldom  do  so.  My  view  may  need  updating. 
Mr.  Edman  says  they  use  the  title  almost  universally, 
and  after  checking  further,  I  am  inclined  to  concede 
that  this  is  now  true.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  a 
recent  development. 

He  .suggested  that  perhaps  most  of  my  information 
came  from  M.  D.s,  since  he  interpreted  my  comments  as 
prejudicial  to  non-M.  D.s.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  M.  D.s  ov’er  use  of  the  title  Dr.,  not  only  by 
optometrists,  but  also  by  chiropractors  and  osteopaths. 
These  men  possess  degrees  qualifying  them  to  use  the 
title,  but  in  some  states  there  are  laws,  no  doubt  inspired 
by  M.  D.s,  re<i|uiring  them  to  specify  the  branch  of 
healing  they  profess  when  they  do  so.  I  am  not  under 
the  influence  of  M.  D.s,  however.  My  interest  is  simply 
in  reporting  the  facts  of  usage  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

4:  «  >t< 

Mr.  Edman  also  dl-sagreed  with  my  comment  that 
new.spapers  generally  withhold  the  title  Dr.  from  op¬ 
tometrists.  This  too  may  be  changing.  I  can  say  that 
one  of  America’s  leading  newspapers  only  recently  de¬ 
cided  to  accord  the  title  Dr.  not  only  to  optometrists  but 
also  to  veterinarians  and  Ph.  D.s. 

Roy  P.  Stealey,  managing  editor  of  The  Professional 
Press,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  made  somewhat  the  same  com¬ 
ments  as  Mr.  Edman,  saying  that  now  only  one  state. 
New  York,  requires  optometrists  to  specify  that  is  what 
they  are  when  they  use  the  title  Dr.,  and  adding  that 
this  law  is  being  changed. 

*  * 

Newspapermen  might  keep  in  mind  that  readers  are 
likely  to  assume  a  medical  man  designated  Dr.  is  an 
M.  D.  If  he  is  something  else — a  dentist,  chiropractor, 
optometrist,  veterinarian — it  is  a  good  idea  to  say  so. 
It  is  also  enlightening  to  indicate  when  a  man  designated 
Dr.  is  a  Ph.  D. 

il/l 

This  brings  me  to  a  new  but  related  subject,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  anesthetist  and  anesthesiologist.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  disagreement  on  the  subject  between 
M.  D.s  and  dentists,  medical  publications  generally  re¬ 
serve  the  teiTii  anesthesiologist  for  M.  D.s  who  have 
had  tw’o  years  of  training  in  this  specialty.  A  physician 
who  administers  anesthetics  but  has  not  had  the  special 
training  is  usually  called  a  physician-anesthetist.  The 
term  anesthetist  alone  may  include  nurses. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  Leonard  Riblett, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  staff  memo. 

The  interpretation  giv’en  here  has  been  checked  and 
corroborated  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Schmidt  of  Charlestown,  Ind., 
an  authority  on  medical  terminology. 
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MUIRHEAD 


The  Muirhead  K-3(X)  Automatic  Picture  Receiver 
designed  and  developed  exclusively  by  our  Engineers, 
meets  today's  worldwide  need  for  the  fully  automatic 
reception  of  high  quality  photographs. 

Enquiries  welcome  from  all  potential  users 


PACE  SETTERS  IN  FACSIMILE  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS 

MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  INC.,  1101  Bristol  Rd.,  Mountainside,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  Tel:  Code  201  No.  233-6010 
MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  LIMITED,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada.  Tel:  Code  519  No.  271-3880 
MUIRHEAD  £t  CO.  LIMITED,  Beckenham,  Kent,  England.  Tel:  Beckenhem  4888 


One-Year-Old  Australian 
Pushing  for  National  Sale 


KOREAN  HONOR — O.  Roy  Challi,  editor  and  publisher  of  El  Diario- 
La  Prensa,  New  York,  and  Eugene  J.  Taylor  (right),  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  are  presented  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea's  highest  civilian  decoration — the  Order  of  Cultural  Merit 
National  Medal  by  Yong  Shik  Kim,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  and  Permanent  Observer  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Chalk  have  long  been  associated 
with  the  American-Korean  Foundation. 


There’.s  a  circulation  slop¬ 
ping  match  going  on  “down- 
under”  where  a  one-year-old 
daily,  Thr  Aunfralian,  is  peck¬ 
ing  away  on  a  national  scale  at 
other  new.spapers  in  the  big 
cities. 

The  Australian,  an  experi¬ 
mental  new.si)ai»er  run  by  John 
MurdcK'h,  son  of  the  late  Au.s- 
tralian  newspaper  chief.  Sir 
Keith  Murdoch,  has  in  its  first 
year  establishwl  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  7(1,(100  copies. 

The  new  newsjtaiter  faces 
many  problems  common  to  jmb- 
lishers  in  the  U.S.  who  have 
considererl  launching  a  national 
daily.  Di.stribution  and  news 
collection  expenses  are  immense, 
and  all  big  cities  in  .Vustialia 
are  ali'eady  well-serverl  by  ex¬ 
isting  dailies. 

To  achieve  national  distribu¬ 
tion  the  paper  is  edited  and  the 
type  set  in  the  capital  city  of 
Canl)erra;  printing  mats  are 
then  flown  to  plants  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne.  From  these 
three  plants,  newspapers  are 
flown  to  Dai’w’in,  in  the  far 
north,  and  to  Perth,  2,000  miles 
away  on  the  we.st  coast. 

Very  s))ecial  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  conducted  to¬ 
gether  with  a  careful  tailoring 
of  the  editorial  product.  A  cam¬ 
paign  to  have  the  Au.stralian  de¬ 
livered  to  guests  at  hotels,  mo¬ 
tels  and  guest  houses  was  car¬ 
ried  out — places  where  traveling 
businessmen  were  likely  to  .see 
the  paper.  To  attract  such  read¬ 
ers  the  paper  can  ies  extensive 
news  of  foreign  and  domestic 
business  and  financial  develop¬ 
ments.  Another  important  out¬ 
let  for  the  growing  daily  has 
been  airports  where  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  heavily  pro¬ 
moted.  Still  further  promotion 
has  been  launched  to  gain 
greater  penetration  into  the 


★  ★  ★ 

LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 

Do  a?  Iiundreds  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing — 

Offer  the  Quality-Made, 
Specially  Priced.  Complete 

T  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

3'  X  5'  riaq  of  Thor  bunimg.  sewed 

2  r>c.  jointed  harrtwood  po»e 
Writ#  w/re  or  phone 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

Benton,  (tiinctf  •  T»(:  419-2600 
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homes  of  business  executives. 
This  is  reported  to  be  produc¬ 
ing  a  high  jtroportion  of  jier- 
manent  subscriptions.  The  drive 
for  new  readers  is  also  being 
continued  via  tv  commercials 
and  po.ster  advertising  in  all 
.states. 

Mr.  MurdcK'h  is  investigating 
a  facsimile  system  to  link  his 
printing  plants.  Already,  com¬ 
puter  and  automatic  typesetting 
iHpupment  is  being  u.sed. 

Production  and  distribution 
costs  ai’e  keeping  the  Au.stralian 
in  the  “red.”  However,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  report  that  advertising 
revenue  is  climbing  .steadily; 
this  year  it  is  expeeded  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,0(1(1,000. 

• 

Politirul  Editor 
Naiiietl  to  State  Pont 

CON(’ORI),  N.  H. 

Leon  Ander.son,  an  employe  of 
the  Concord  Daily  Monitor  for 
.‘to  years  and  its  political  editor 
for  15  years,  was  named  by  Gov. 
John  VV.  King,  .4ug.  -1,  as  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Racing  Commission. 

The  Monitor  .said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  <)3-year-old  “Andy” 
would  no  longer  cover  spot  new's 
l)ecause  of  his  state  post,  but 
would  continue  to  write  a  daily 
column  “as  he  eases  into  retire¬ 
ment.” 

• 

Press  Club  Officer 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Ray  Martin,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Sai'annah  Evening 
PrcKH,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  Savannah  Press 
Club,  succeeding  Kenneth  John¬ 
son,  who  joined  the  Washington 
.staff  of  Rep.  G.  Elliott  Hagan. 
Carolyn  Lewis,  Evening  Press 
reporter,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 
SAfSI  FRANCISCO.  220  MonUionturv 
ATLANTA.  34  Pfachtrev.  N  I 
CHICAGO  175  W  Jarh^un 


Automation 
Theme  for 
Conference 

Milwaukee 
The  convention  theme  for  the 
19th  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  here  October 
fi-9  will  be  “Automation,  Prom¬ 
ise  and/or  Threat.” 

The  Milivankec  Jourmal  and 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  will  be 
co-hosts  for  editorial  writers  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  wfill  be 
the  dinner  speaker  Friday,  Oct. 
8.  The  luncheon  speaker  will  be 
Joseph  Beirne,  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of 
America.  Garth  Mangum,  execu- 
!  tive  secretary  of  the  National 
i  Commission  of  Technology, 

I  Automation  and  Economic  Prog¬ 
ress,  will  discuss  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  .study,  due  to  be  presented 
I  to  President  Johnson  in  January. 
The  speaker  at  the  Saturday 
luncheon  will  be  Donald  Tyer- 
man,  recently  retired  editor  of 
the  London  Economist,  former 
deputy  editor  of  the  London 
Times  and  the  London  Observer, 
former  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  and 
member  of  the  British  Press 
council. 

I  Speakers  on  Thursday  — 
“Critique  Day” — will  be  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels  and  Ben  H.  Bag- 
(  dikian.  Mr.  Daniels  is  the  editor 


of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  whose  latest  book, 
“They  Will  Be  Heard,”  tells  the 
story  of  crusading  editors.  Ben 
H.  Bagdikian  is  a  former  staff 
member  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal;  author  of  many  magazine 
articles  analysing  and  criticizing 
the  press  and  is  now  a  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  to  the  Sahirday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

There  will  be  the  usual  round 
tables  in  which  small  group.s 
exchange  and  criticize  c*ditorial 
pages.  There  will  l)e  special 
criticiue  groups  with  outside  “re¬ 
source  people,”  including  Rej). 
Melvin  Laird  (Rep.-Wis.),  Rep. 
Henry  Reuss  (Dem.-Wis.),  Prof. 
Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  Brevard 
Crifield,  executiv’e  director  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments. 

Convention  headquarters  will 
Im*  the  Pfister  hotel. 

Willis  S.  Harrison,  Toledo 
Blade,  is  NCEW  president.  Nor¬ 
man  A.  Cherniss,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Daily  Press  and  Enter¬ 
prise,  is  critique  chairman.  Paul 
Ringler,  Milwaukee  Journal,  is 
program  chairman. 


Greater  News 
Emphasis  on  D.C. 

Greater  emphasis  on  Washing¬ 
ton  news,  including  frequent 
interviews  by  CBS  News  Cor¬ 
respondent  Martin  Agronsky 
with  government  officials,  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  CBS  Morning 
News  with  Mike  Wallace  when 
the  weekday  series  moves  to  an 
earlier  time  period  Monday, 
Aug.  16  on  the  CBS  Television 
Network. 
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A  (QUESTION  OF  SURVIVAL 

Arizona  Star  Sale 
Held  Up  for  Ruling 


Titsox,  Ariz. 

A  summary  jiulKment  motion 
in  the  government’s  antitrust 
suit  against  tlie  Arizona  Daily 
Star  and  Turnon  Daily  Citizen 
was  taken  under  advisement  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  Janies  A. 
Walsh  last  week. 

Following  a  two-hour  hearing 
on  the  motion,  Walsh  said  he 
would  issue  judgment  within  .‘10 
days. 

He  also  temporarily  restrained 
the  licjuidation  of  the  Star  into 
Arden  Publishing  Co.  until 
further  court  order  or  until  a 
final  decision  is  made  in  the  case. 

The  papers  sought  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  Star  into  .4rden — 
created  by  Citizen  stockholders 
to  acquire  the  Star — for  ta.\ 
purposes  provided  by  Internal 
Revenue  code  provisions. 

Violation  ‘Justified' 

If  Walsh  grants  the  Justice 
Department  motion  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment,  the  case  would 
lie  ended  and  a  lemedy  airived 
at  later  to  divide  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 


Government  attorneys  Charles 
1).  Mahaffie  and  Gerald  A.  Con¬ 
nell  contend  that  the  case  can 
be  decided  by  summary  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  face  of  per  ne  vio¬ 
lations  of  anti-trust  laws  alleged 
in  documents  filed  in  federal 
court. 

They  claim  the  newsi)apers 
have  not  denied  the  violations, 
but  have  tried  to  justify  them 
on  grounds  of  good  motives. 

If  Walsh  denies  the  motion 
the  case  will  go  to  trial  here 
Nov.  2. 

The  crux  of  the  case  is  a  1940 
operating  agreement  between 
the  Star  and  Citizen  that  cre¬ 
ated  Tucson  Newsi)apers,  Inc. 
(TNI),  under  which  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  mechanical  aspects  of 
the  papers  were  operated  and 
the  news  and  editorial  branches 
kept  .separate. 

3  Pbuhc*.  «»f  VgreeiiKMit 

In  arguments  Mahaffie  .said 
the  government  ojjiioses  three 
|)hase.s  of  the  operating  agree¬ 
ment  : 


— Prices  charged  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  are  jointly 
determined. 

— The  Star  and  Citizen  stay 
out  of  each  other’s  fields  (mean¬ 
ing  the  Star  will  not  attempt  to 
])ublish  an  evening  paper  and 
the  Citizen  will  not  attempt  to 
publi.sh  a  morning  paper.) 

— And  the  agreement  provides 
that  profits  from  the  news¬ 
papers  will  be  divided  l>etween 
them. 

The  government  alleges  that 
the  agreement  violates  anti¬ 
trust  laws  by  providing  for 
price-fixing  and  jirofit-pooling. 

Mahaffie  .said  that  under  Sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  the 
newspapers  cannot  justify  the 
l)er  se  violations. 

But  defense  attorney  John 
Donahue  Jr.  argued  that  the 
agreement  was  made  under  the 
failing  business  doctrine  created 
bv  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1939.  (E&P,  July  31). 

He  said  prior  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  the  Citizen  was  a  money¬ 
losing  newspaper  presenting  no 
competition  to  the  Star,  there¬ 
fore  the  defendants  contend  that 
the  amalgamation  did  not  re¬ 
strain  competition. 

The  Justice  De|)artment  at¬ 
torneys  said  the  failing  business 
doctrine  is  applicable  only  when 
two  firms  are  merged,  but  Dona¬ 
hue  cited  other  court  cases 
where  the  policy  was  applied 


and  there  were  no  mergers. 

Donahue  added  the  defendants 
will  not  concede  that  the  1910 
agreement  constituted  price- 
fixing  arrangements. 

He  said  competition  is  an  es¬ 
sential  element  in  a  Sherman 
.4ct  case,  and  reiterated  that 
l)rior  to  the  amalgamation  the 
Citizen  was  no  longer  a  competi¬ 
tor  with  the  Star. 

No  Remedy 

Defense  attorney  G.  Read  Car- 
lock  .said  that  if  the  court  should 
grant  summary  judgment,  it 
may  find  there  is  no  remedy 
available  to  successfully  separ¬ 
ate  the  two  papers. 

Carlock  said,  “The  court  can¬ 
not  properly  order  divestiture 
without  knowing  if  the  papers 
are  able  to  survive.” 

Last  January,  when  the  Star 
was  .sold  to  major  stockholders 
of  the  Citizen,  the  government 
filed  its  antitrust  complaint 
claiming  TNI  was  created  to 
monopolize  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  rates  in  Tuc.son. 

However,  in  a  court  re))ly  the 
defendants  said  the  1940  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  to  eliminate 
duplicate  printing  costs  and  re¬ 
duce  operating  expenses. 

They  said  Tucson  was  not  able 
to  support  two  separate  news- 
l)apers  in  1940,  and  it  still  is 
not  able  to  support  two  separate 
newspapers  today. 
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San  Francisco 

Anita  Day  Hubbard,  76,  whose 
career  as  feature  writer  and 
reporter  included  the  old  New 
York  World,  the  San  Francisco 
Bnlletin  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  died  August  3. 

Her  Good  Neighbor  column 
liegun  in  the  Examiner  28  years 
ago  continued  until  her  death. 
Mrs.  Hubbard’s  final  reports 
were  prepared  in  her  home 
during  her  illness.  Mature 
Living,  a  column  she  inaugu¬ 
rated,  has  appeared  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Examiner  since  1959. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  epitomized  the 
spirit  of  the  titles  of  her  col¬ 
umns  and  served  thousands 
during  her  lifetime.  During 
World  War  I  she  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  California  Food 
Administration.  Later  she  be¬ 
came  director  of  national  thrift 
publicity  for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

She  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Enid  Hubbard  Badertscher,  a 
former  Examiner  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Ainsworth,  77,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  People,  Sunday 
new.spaper  in  London;  Aug.  5. 
«  ♦  « 

Harry  Raronian,  56,  editor 


and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Bowery  Social  Register;  Aug.  3. 

«  «  « 

Corbin  M.  Sarciiet,  94,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Brea 
(Calif.)  Progress;  recently. 

«  *  ♦ 

Samxtel  Sayward,  79,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Malden  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  where  he  had  worked 
for  57 ;  Aug.  1. 

«  «  « 

Asher  Lauren,  59,  labor  news 
reporter  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News;  Aug.  5, 

«  «  * 

Harry  A.  Packard,  78,  New 
England  newspaperman  for  60 
years;  July  31. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  R.  Phillips,  73, 
Army  brigadier  general  who  was 
military  analy.st  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  when  he 
retired  last  year;  July  28. 

*  «  « 

Elmer  L.  Williams,  57,  re¬ 
tired  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record; 
July  17. 

1)1  1(1  « 

Chester  A.  Griffin,  80,  for¬ 
mer  reporter,  Franklin  (N.  H.) 
Journal  Transcript  and  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  H.)  Monitor;  July  11. 

*  m  a 

James  Saxon  Childers,  66, 
former  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal;  July  17. 


Hudson  Hawley  Dies; 
WW  I’s  S&S  Creator 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hudson  R.  “Boz”  Hawley  died 
Aug.  1  in  the  Rocky  Hills  Vet¬ 
erans  Hospital. 

The  72-year-old  newspaper¬ 
man  helped  to  turn  out  the  first 
edition  of  the  U.S.  Army  news¬ 
paper,  Stars  and  Stripes  during 
World  War  I  when  he  was  in 
France  as  a  member  of  the  101st 
Machine  Gun  Battalion.  He 
turned  out  a  battalion  paper,  the 
Tripod. 

Hawley’,  who  had  worked  for 
the  iVcw  York  Sun,  numbered 
among  his  friends  Thomas  Mar¬ 
vin  Johnson,  the  daily’s  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  John.son’s 
story  about  the  Tripod  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  censor,  Lt.  Guy  Vish- 
nisski,  who  expressed  interest 
in  the  enterprising  newsman. 

The  lieutenant  disclosed  he 
had  a  $50,000  fund  for  an  AEF 
newspaper,  but,  j)aradoxically, 
there  wasn’t  a  staff  available. 
Hawley  became  a  staff  man, 
Visknisski  transferring  him  to 
the  newspaper  assignment.  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  the 
Winter  of  1917. 

A  member  of  the  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Class  of  1914,  Hawley  was 
a  reporter  from  1915  to  1917 
for  the  Hartford  Times.  He  was 


an  f'ditor  and  special  feature 
writer  for  the  Hartford  Courant 
from  1942  to  1945. 

He  was  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  from  1921  to  1936,  serving 
for  nine  years  as  an  .4ssociated 
Press  man  in  Europe,  and,  later, 
as  bureau  chief  for  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service. 

Stateside  again,  he  Wame  as¬ 
sociated  with  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  then  with  Nation¬ 
al  Broadca-sting  Company. 

«  >K  ♦ 

Charles  Mauamuth,  65,  for¬ 
mer  Moscow  bureau  manager 
for  United  Press  and  free  lance 
correspondent  for  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers;  July  13. 

♦  *  • 

Henry  H.  Bolte,  48,  former 
copy  editor  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record;  July  10. 

*  «  « 

Robert  H.  McKee,  editorial 
columnist  for  the  .Atlantic  Jour- 
wd;  July  14. 

}|t  Ht  lit 

John  H.  Schackmann,  74, 
retired  chief  auditor  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Aug.  3. 

*  «  « 

James  Jarche,  74,  noted  Brit¬ 
ish  news  photographer;  Aug.  6. 
*  *  >:< 

Hugh  Labokde,  81,  Toronto 
Telegram  retwrter  from  1927  to 
1959;  Aug.  5. 
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"  pa(;e  of  the  week 

^Hammers  ’ 

Pack  a 

Typograph  ical 
Wallop 

Itv 

K(liniiii<l  (1.  \rn<ild 

Today,  fellow  lexioonraphers, 
we  shall  enter  a  new  term  in  the 
lanfjfuajje  of  newspaper  typoRia- 
])hy.  Actually,  it  is  a  I’enaminp: 

<  f  a  technique  that  is  a  pood 
f.ne  hut  has  had  an  inept  appel¬ 
lation. 

The  object  of  the  discussion 
is  illustrated  three  times  on  the 
reproduced  pagt^  from  the 
Cluirleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazettv- 
M(tH.  It’s  the  VIET  SEARCH 
head  in  columns  4-8,  DANGER 
in  columns  2-.3  and  TRAGEDY 
in  fi-8. 

This  has  l)ecome  known  as  a 
“rever.se  kicker.”  It  pot  the  title 
because  the  ratio  of  kicker  to 
main  head  is  rever.sed.  In  the 
conventional  usape,  the  kicker 
is  half  the  point  size  of  the 
main  head.  The  reverse  kicker 
is  twice  the  .size.  VIET  is  60- 
]>oint  Botloni  Bold,  the  “main 
head”  is  80. 

We’re  poinp  to  start  callinp 
it  a  “hammer.”  This  will  avoid 
confusion  with  “reversed” 
heads,  white  on  black  which  we 
frequently  see  on  feature  papes, 
e.specially  on  Sunday  or  Sports 
Finals. 

Hammer  is  a  pood  name.  It 
indicates  somethinp  that  packs  a 
wallop  and  this  head  sure  does. 
A  carpenter’s  hammer  pets  its 
])ower  because  th"*  weipht  is  at 
the  top  of  a  handle;  our  head 
has  the  weipht  at  the  top,  too. 

The  hammer  head’s  power 
comes  from  the  white  space  built 
into  it.  The  hammer  itself  is 
written  short,  no  more  than  half 


To  Our  Subscribers 
in  the  U.S. 

So  we  may  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  please  send  us  the 
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&  PvBUSHER,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  10022.  Thank  you. 


THREE  'Hammers'  punch  home  message  on  this  page. 


the  overall  width  of  the  head 
area.  This  builds  in  a  bip  area 
of  white  at  the  ripht.  Then  the 
main  head  is  indenterl  pener- 
ously  at  the  left.  A  minimum 
should  be  2  picas  per  column; 
the  G-M  uses  3  picas  per  column. 
This  balances  off  the  white  area 
with  an  open  block  at  the  left. 

To  l)e  most  effective,  the  ham¬ 
mer  should  be  used  where  it  is 
surrounded  by  piay  Iwdy  type. 
When  the  white  runs  into  the 
marpin,  it  is  less  effective. 

The  hammer,  because  it  must 
l)e  so  short,  is  a  label,  DANGER 


Brannon  Smith  Fund 

The  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view,  quarterly  publication  of 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  has 
thrown  its  support  behind  a  fund 
drive  to  aid  Hazel  Brannon 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Lexington 
(Miss.)  Advertiser  and  three 
other  Mississippi  weeklies. 

The  drive  was  started  by  Hod- 
dinp  Carter,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta-Ddmocrat-Times.  Mrs. 
Smith’s  strupples  and  financial 
difficulties  have  been  reported 
previously  in  E&P  (See  May  29, 
1965,  pape  54 ;  Oct.  24,  1964,  p. 


or  TRAGEDY.  It  may  be  a 
name,  to  identify  a  quote  or  ac¬ 
tion  or  the  place  of  the  story. 

Hammers,  as  this  pape  shows, 
are  excellent  on  pape  one.  They 
can  l)e  equally  effective  on  in¬ 
side  papes,  too. 

The  dictionary  of  the  typop- 
rapher  is  less  specific  than  Mr. 
Webster’s.  So  this  device  prob¬ 
ably  has  .several  names  already. 
But,  whatever  you  call  it,  it’s  a 
hiphly  useful  device.  You  really 
oupht  to  try  it. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL:  A  rose 
by  any  other  name.  .  .  . 


40;  Oct.  31,  1964,  pape  27).  She 
is  a  formei-  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy  Courape  in  Journalism  win¬ 
ner  (1960);  Golden  Quill  for 
Editorial  Writinp  winner 
(1963);  and  Pulitizer  prize  for 
editorial  writinp  winner  (1964). 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  wrote  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  issue  of  the  quarterly:  “We 
of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view  heartily  apree  with  Mr. 
Carter.  This  writer  is  joininp 
with  Mr.  Carter  in  a  donation 
to  a  Hazel  Brannon  Smith  Fund. 
We  ask  others  to  join  us.  All 
indications  are  that  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  will  turn  the  tide.” 


Teachers  Attend  m 
Newspaper  Fund’al 
Picture  Workshop! 

Li'bbo(’K,  T(  X.H 

Ten  women  and  eipht  imnB 
chosen  from  amonp  50  apjdi-H 
cants  and  representinp  nin^| 
.states,  concluded  the  fir.st  IPd/™ 
Street  Jourmil-sponsore<l  photo¬ 
journalism  workshop  at  Tcxa.<i 
Technolopical  Collepc  here  July 
28. 

Ralph  Sellmeyer  of  the  Tech 
journalism  faculty  instructed 
the  teachers  who  represented 
.schools  of  55  to  2,200  student! 
and  had  varied  backprounds  in 
jdiotopraphy  and  journalism. 

Lectures  were  limited  to  about 
two  hours  daily  as  .students  kept 
busy  from  8  to  5,  plus  eveninpi 
and  weekends,  with  shootinp  and 
lalx)ratory  assipnments. 

Pictures  were  taken  with  both 
available  lipht  and  flash,  inside 
and  outside.  Workshoppers  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  their  own 
pictures,  arranped  proup  pho¬ 
tos,  copied  old  prints,  took  un¬ 
usual  weather  pictures,  portrait 
and  table  top  shots,  carried  out 
ideas  and  picture  stories. 

Tours  were  arranped  to  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche- Journal,  a 
photopraphy  studio  specializing 
in  color  and  industrial  photopra¬ 
phy,  the  Tech  offset  printing 
facilities  and  a  ))hoto-finishing 
plant. 

Mr.  Sellmeyer,  aided  by  hii 
.student  lab  assistants,  Allyn 
Harrison  and  Cal  Moore,  lec¬ 
tured  on  history  of  photopraphy, 
cutline  writinp,  flash  techniques, 
new.swritinp  and  reportinp,  use 
of  lipht  meters  and  available  i 
lipht  photopraphy,  picture  story 
techniques,  picture  editinp,  copy- 
inp  techniques,  newspaper  lay¬ 
out,  portrait  posinp,  liphtinp  and 
color  photopraphy.  Students  re¬ 
ceived  help  with  any  special 
iKiuipment  available  at  their 
individual  schools. 

Paul  Swensson,  Newspaper 
Fund  (Wall  Street  Journal)  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  .said  the  Fund 
now  favors  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops  lather  than  individual 
prants  to  teachers  which  domin¬ 
ated  the  propram  until  two  years 
apo.  A  teacher  may  attend  one 
seminar  but  any  number  of 
workshops,  to  which  he  receives 
room,  board  and  tuition  but 
must  pay  his  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Swensson  said  the  Fund 
is  preparinp  a  film  alwut  careers 
in  journalism.  It  features  a  22- 
year-old  reporter  for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  coverinp  a  story 
aliout  dropout  problems. 

W.  E.  Carets,  Tech  journal¬ 
ism  department  chairman,  was 
host  to  the  teachers  at  a  barbe¬ 
cue  at  his  home. 
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WHO  HAS  OARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 


ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 


I'in  a  railroad  engineer 

I  need  a  helper  (fireman) 


For  more  than  25  years  I’ve  been  working  on  the 
railroad,  first  as  a  fireman  and  now  as  an  engineer. 
I’ve  run  everything  from  coal  and  oil-fired  steam 
engines  to  today’s  huge  and  powerful  Diesels.  It’s 
a  responsible  job  —  and  a  dangerous  one. 

As  railroading  goes,  25  years  isn’t  too  much 
seniority.  In  the  busy  season  I  can  hold  a  job  on 
a  through-freight  train,  but  generally  I’m  in  yard 
service  or  working  long  hours  on  a  local  freight 
run.  Once  in  awhile  I  pull  a  passenger  job,  but 
the  company  has  taken  off  most  of  its  passenger 
trains. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  have  been  agitating  to  get  the  fireman  — 
my  helper  —  off  the  locomotive.  They  finally  got 
their  chance  last  year  under  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Nearly  half  our  firemen  are  gone.  That 
means  that  about  half  the  time  I  have  to  work 
without  a  helper  on  the  left  side  of  the  cab,  my 
“blind”  side. 

It’s  like  losing  something  you  always  took  for 
granted.  Now  that  a  lot  of  firemen  are  gone,  I 
have  some  strong  and  clear  ideas  on  why  I  want 
them  back.  Without  them,  railroading  is  a  lot 
more  difficult  and  dangerous. 

My  fireman  is  my  lookout  on  the  left  side  of 
the  locomotive.  He  is  qualified  to  give  me  the  re¬ 
lief  I  need  at  the  throttle,  especially  on  assign¬ 
ments  that  require  10, 12, 14  and  even  16  straight 


hours  on  duty.  Besides  that,  he  knows  how  to 
check  and  correct  engine  trouble.  It  doesn’t  make 
sense  for  me  to  have  to  stop  my  train  and  waste 
time  checking  four  to  eight  Diesel  units  myself. 

My  fireman  is  going  to  be  an  engineer  some¬ 
day.  He  gets  his  basic  training  by  working  as  my 
helper. 

The  railroads  would  like  to  have  the  public 
believe  that  the  head-end  brakeman  is  my  helper 
and  that  there  are  still  two  men  in  the  cab,  even 
with  the  fireman  gone.  Sometimes  the  head-end 
brakeman  does  ride  in  the  cab  —  but  not  very 
often,  and  never  as  my  helper.  He  has  his  own 
work  to  do. 

The  brakeman  is  not  a  trained  engineman,  and 
he  is  not  in  training  to  become  one.  He’s  on  the 
ground  in  all  switching  operations. 

His  duties  never  require  him  to  be  in  the  cab 
in  yard  service,  and  hardly  ever  in  local  freight 
service.  Even  on  through-freight  trains,  terminal- 
to-terminal  runs,  he’s  out  of  the  cab  more  than 
half  the  time. 

When  I’m  at  the  throttle  of  a  passenger  train, 
I  have  a  fireman.  The  railroad  agrees  I  need  him 
in  passenger  service.  But,  I  say  I  need  the  same, 
trained,  qualified  helper  just  as  much  on  a  300- 
car  freight  train,  or  in  switching  operations  in  a 
busy  railroad  yard. 

I  want  my  fireman  back. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 

H.  E.  GILBERT,  PRESIDENT  •  318  KEITH  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44115 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Tv  Authority  Studies 
Its  Poor  Performance 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


TELEVISION  AND  SOCIETY:  An  in- 
quest  and  agenda  for  improvement. 
By  Harry  J.  Skornia.  McGraw«Hill. 
268  pases.  $7.50. 

With  all  its  phony  polls  and 
publicity  pablum  and  crass  com¬ 
mercialism  and  downright  in¬ 
decencies,  television  unfortu¬ 
nately  rarely  has  been  submitted 
to  a  classic  study  as  a  social 
institution  such  as  this  pene¬ 
trating  and  therapeutic  one  is. 

It  ought  to  generate  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  much- 
maligned  viewing  public.  It 
ought  to  awaken  Congress  to 
serious  consideration  (not  of 
censorship,  however).  It  ought 
to  stir  the  sleeping  consciences 
and  dull  wits  of  the  financially 
fat  tv  network  owners-moguls. 

War  Vi'ork 

With  a  new  war  festering  in 
Viet  Nam,  it  is  particularly  per¬ 
tinent  for  the  author  to  point  to 
the  stake  w’hich  present  broad¬ 
cast  owners  have  in  continued 
armaments,  cold-war  tensions 
and  defense  contracts.  (“In 
view  of  the  fact  that  RCA,  CBS, 
Westinghouse,  General  Electric, 
and  scores  of  other  broadcast 
firms  receive  from  10  to  40  per¬ 
cent  of  their  income  from  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  related  to 
defense  efforts,  how’  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  sincerely  can  they 
be  expected  to  press  for  genuine 
and  lasting  peace?  How  much 
recognition  do  United  States 
broadcasters  give  to  the  fact, 
stated  in  the  UNESCO  pre¬ 
amble,  that  wars  begin  in  the 
minds  of  men?  How'  peace- 
oriented  is  United  States  broad¬ 
casting?”) 

Broadcast  stations,  especial¬ 
ly  the  networks,  to  a  large 
extent  are  only  branches  of 
larger  corporations  in  w’hich 
broadcasting  is  only  one  of  many 
integrated  activities.  Prof. 
Skornia  strikingly  contrasts  this 
all-consuming  commercialism 
with  the  public  serx-ice  and  cru¬ 
sading  primary  purpose  of 
newspapers : 

Papers  Have  Mission 

“Most  newspapers  and  even 
press  empires  in  the  United 
States  w'ere  founded  by  indi¬ 
viduals  instead  of  corporations. 
They  were  established  by  jour¬ 
nalists  or  crusaders — good  or 
bad,  radical  or  conservative — 
w’ho  felt  that  they  had  a  sacred 
mission.  Publishers  generally 


wished  to  reveal  truth,  oppose 
evil  and  injustice,  and  promote 
the  general  welfare  as  they  saw 
it;  rarely  was  their  motive 
principally  profit  .seeking. 

“The  operators  and  controllers 
of  most  broadcast  empires,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  had  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  RCA  and  the  Sarnoffs 
were  engaged  primarily  in  equip¬ 
ment  manufacture;  so  were 
General  Electric,  Westinghouse, 
Phi  Ico- Ford,  and  a  score  of 
others.  The  Paley  family  was 
engaged  in  cigar  manufacturing. 
Leonard  Goldenson  was  engaged 
in  the  movie  business  before  his 
firm  purchased  ABC.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  position  (except  for 
profits)  which  broadcasting 
played  in  their  over-all  corpor¬ 
ate  interests  is  apparent. 

Papers  Crusade 

“As  executives  they  are  un¬ 
questionably  among  the  most 
efficient  and  most  distinguished 
corporation  leaders  this  nation 
has  produced.  But  contrast  their 
background,  education,  and  in¬ 
terests  w’ith  those  of  the 
founders  of  early  newspapers, 
and  compare  the  two  traditions 
represented.  In  most  cases  the 
Benjamin  Franklins,  Horace 
Greeleys,  Peter  Zengers,  and 
Joseph  Pulitzers  w’ere  crusaders 
consumed  with  ambitions  which 
could  not  be  described  as  pri¬ 
marily  financial.  Broadcasting, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
attracted  entrepreneurial  indi¬ 
viduals  interested  principally  in 
profits.” 

Professional  journalists  like  to 
practice  their  profession  with  all 
the  integrity  they  can  muster. 
In  spite  of  high  pay,  many 
broadcasters  have  become  rebel¬ 
lious  over  the  smaller  amount 
of  prime  time  devoted  to  news, 
as  compared  to  westerns  or  com¬ 
mercials,  and  restrictions  by  the 
sales  .staff  as  to  what  is  news. 
One  newsman  called  the  non- 
rebellious  spielers  “jazzed-up 
newscasters,  fender-benders, 
sensationalists,  alarmists,  carni¬ 
val  barkers,  and  others  whose 
approach  to  broadcast  news  is 
frenzied  and  irresponsible.” 

In  a  chapter  on  “The  Hidden 
Economics  of  Broadcasting,” 
Prof.  Skornia  observes:  “All 
New  York  newspapers  together 
report  eainings  of  between  two 
and  three  million  dollars  in  a 
normal  year.  This  is  a  very 
modest  return  of  five  or  10  per¬ 


cent  on  their  capital  investment 
as  compared,  for  example,  with 
the  nearly  250  percent  returned 
CBS-owned  stations  on  their 
capital  value,  and  the  100  or 
more  percent  which  newspaper 
firms  often  realize  from  their 
station  properties.” 

Crime  Pays 

Crime  pays,  at  least  in  broad¬ 
casting.  For  example  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  violence  in  the  news 
as  well  as  in  sickening  enter¬ 
tainment  programs  and  even 
in  children’s  programs.  Not  only 
does  it  pay,  but  the  author’s 
depth  research  indicates  it 
surely  is  generated  by  violence 
spoute<l  into  homes. 

Reorientation  of  broadcasting 
is  called  for  in  specific  recom- 
m''ndations  by  the  author  for 
the  industry,  for  the  public  and 
for  the  government  to  seek  to 
achieve.  The  air  belongs  to  the 
people;  it  does  not  belong  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  half  dozen  commercial 
interests.  Broadcasting,  like 
education,  is  a  vital  public  force 
and  should  be  brought  to  better 
— not  baser — public  use. 

Prof.  Skornia  suggests: 

“It  is  not  here  implied  that 
there  is  anything  inherently 
wrong  w'ith  a  commercial  system 
as  one  of  several  balanced  sys¬ 
tems  in  a  nation.  But  there  is 
increasing  evidence  that  current 
structures  and  practices,  as  the 
dominant  ones,  are  inadequate 
to  ensure  maximum  over-all  pub¬ 
lic  service  as  contrasted  to  sales 
and  adv’ertising  service.  Coexist¬ 
ing  .systems  and  balancing  uses 
of  television  and  radio  —  in¬ 
cluding  a  publically'  owned  net¬ 
work,  educational  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  combinations,  and  other 
variants — need  to  be  considered 
if  the  imbalances  which  have 
been  demonstrated  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  are  to  be  redressed.” 


.y>le  .\uthority 

Dr.  Harry  J.  Skornia,  profes¬ 
sor  of  radio  and  tv  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  also 
has  headed  the  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  radio  and  television  depart¬ 
ment  and  operations  and  taught 
at  the  DePauw  University  and 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Far 
from  being  an  opponent  of 
broadcasting,  he  has  been  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  both  commer¬ 
cial  and  educational  stations,  a 
news  commentator,  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  listener  surveys.  Follow¬ 
ing  duty  as  advisor  for  West 
German  broadcasting  after  the 
war,  he  serv'ed  two  years  as 
chief  of  radio  for  Austria  in  the 
United  States  Foreign  Service. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Mass 
Communications  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO  and  was  first 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Educational  Broad¬ 


casters  and  is  a  lioard  member 
of  the  National  Association  for 
Better  Radio  and  Tv. 

This  splendid  international 
broadcasting  background  quali¬ 
fies  the  author  to  do  the  deep 
research  required  for  this 
thoughtful  criticism  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  (in  age  and  often  in  action) 
broadcasting  industry. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


John  Bohannan,  managing 
editor,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Star, 
has  written  a  boating  handbook, 
“Your  Guide  to  Boating,  Power 
or  Sail”  (Barnes  &  Noble  Every¬ 
day  Handbooks.  $2.50  paper- 
bound;  $5.95  clothbound).  .Mr. 
Bohannan’s  boating  reporting  in 
his  weekly  column,  “You’re  The 
Skipper,”  distributed  by  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
has  won  many  awards.  He  has 
owned  a  variety  of  sail  and 
power  craft,  large  and  small, 
and  he  has  been  both  an  instruc¬ 
tor  and  an  officer  in  various 
Ixiating  organizations. 

Donald  P.  Evans,  sports 
w'riter  for  the  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Sentinel,  has  written 
“Hooked  on  Harness  Racing” 
( Prospect  Books,  Prospect,  N.  Y. 
13435.  $3.75).  The  w'ork  is  a 
humorous  account  of  his  tender 
years  in  the  trotting  sport — 
writing  about  it,  owming  race 
horses,  and  helping  to  train 
them.  His  credentials  include 
trotting  features  across  the 
country  for  the  Associated 
Press,  stories  in  leading  harness 
magazines,  and  a  pair  of  nation¬ 
al  awards  in  the  Harness  Racing 
Institute’s  John  Hervey  awards 
competition,  including  the  1963 
prize  for  newspaper  features. 

Paul  Steiner,  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance  column¬ 
ist  and  feature  writer,  has 
written  “The  Stevenson  Wit  and 
Wisdom”  (Pyramid  Books.  Sept. 
1.  Illustrated.  Paperback.  60c), 
an  anthology  of  selections  from 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson,  who  was 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 

Heywood  Hale  Broun,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  PM  and 
the  New  York  Star,  and  now  an 
actor  who  opens  this  fall  on 
Broadway  in  “Christmas  in  Las 
Vegas,”  has  written  an  unpre¬ 
dictable  account  of  his  life,  “A 
Studied  Madness”  (Doubleday. 
Aug.  27).  He  was  the  only  child 
of  Heywood  Broun,  syndicated 
columnist  and  founder  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
feminist  Ruth  Hale.  He  and  his 
wife,  actress  Jane  Lloyd-Jones, 
are  the  parents  of  14-year-old 
Heywood  Orren  Broun. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

Fairrliild  Puhliculions  has  created 
two  new  executive  offices  and  made 
several  new  appointments.  Effective 
Sept.  1,  John  R.  P'aircliild  will  be¬ 
come  vice-president,  publishing  di¬ 
rector;  E.  Wade  Fairchild  becomes 
vice-president.  o|)«-rations  director. 
John  Fairchild  has  been  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  editor-in-chief,  and  Wade  Fair- 
child  vice-president,  publisher  of 
ELECTRONIC  NE\\S  and  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS. 

Emery  P.  Laskey  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and 
METXLWORKINC,  NEW.S.  also  on 
Sept.  1.  He  will  be  succeeded  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  DAILY  NEWS 
REf'ORD  by  Ren  Sonz.  long  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  that  paper. 

Jason  K.  Lewis,  who  has  been  tbe 
advertising  director  of  WOMEN’S 
EAR  DAIL^.  has  been  named 
publisher  of  HOME  FTRNISH- 
ING.S  DAILY,  a  post  left  vacant 
since  the  retirement  of  .'Stephen  S. 
Marks  earlier  this  year.  .\lso  effec¬ 
tive  .'sept.  1.  William  P'.  Pyle  be¬ 
comes  publisher  of  Sl'PP^RM  \R- 
KET  NEWS,  while  continuing  his 
duties  as  editor  of  that  publication. 

.\s  of  Jan.  1,  Walter  H.  T.  Raymond 
becomes  publisher  of  MEN'.S  WE.\R 
Magazine,  and  also  continues  as  the 
editor.  He  will  succeed  W.  D.  Wil¬ 
liams.  general  manager  of  tbe  mag¬ 
azine.  who  retires  at  the  end  of  the 
year  under  the  provisions  of  the 
P'aircliild  Retirement  and  Renefit 
Plan.  .\lso  effective  Jan.  1,  Hal  B. 
King  will  become  publisher  of 
P'OOTW  EAR  NEWS.  He  has  been 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  that 
paper  for  many  years. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FabtUh^rs  of 

Daily  Naws  Record.  Womtn't  Wear  Daily. 
Home  Fumithings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear,  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


news-people 


Donald  I.  Rogers 
Becomes  Editor 
Of  Sunday  Paper 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Donald  I.  Rogers  has  been 
named  editor  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sunday  Herald,  it 
was  announced  by  Leigh  Dan- 
nenberg,  president  and  editor 
and  publisher  since  19‘29. 

“Early  next  year,  the  Herald 
will  celebrate  its  lOOth  anniver- 
sarj’,  and  as  we  enter  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  of  continuous  pub¬ 
lication,  we  are  confident  our 
contribution  to  our  state  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  direction  of  the 
newspaper  by  Mr.  Rogers,”  said 
Mr.  Dannenlierg. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  he  wdll  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  and  president  of 
Independent  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  he  has  headed  since 
his  resignation  two  years  ago 
from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  where  for  13  years  he 
was  business  and  financial  edi¬ 
tor  and  a  symdicated  columnist. 
He  will  continue  to  write  his 
symdicated  column,  which  will 
appear  in  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Rogers  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  12  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  ir  insted 
(Conn.)  Evening  Citizen.  He 
worked  12  years  on  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  was 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
irorrc-sfcr  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Daniel  E.  Provost,  a  former 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  will  remain 
as  general  manager  and  vice- 
pi-esident  of  the  Sunday  Herald, 
a  ijost  he  has  filled  for  seven 
years. 

Nicholas  J.  Priory,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  director  of 
the  Sunday  Herald. 

• 

Sports  Desk  Changes 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

Following  the  death  of  Sports 
Editor  Leonard  Handel  from 
being  struck  by  a  foul  ball  while 
covering  a  baseball  game,  the 
.Anaheim  Bulletin  has  revamped 
the  sports  .staff.  Dick  Robinson, 
assistant  to  Handel  the  past  four 
years,  moved  up  to  sports  editor ; 
Mike  Kelly,  outdoors  editor  and 
sports  writer,  liecomes  Robin¬ 
son’s  assistant,  and  Ron  Rrocato 
was  added  to  the  staff  after 
sports  assignments  while  in  the 
Air  Force.  All  three  were  active 
in  school  sports. 


_ 


ED  NICHTERLEIN,  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Atlantic  City  Press, 
has  extenaed  his  city's  slogan, 
"The  Bathing  Beauty  Capital  of 
the  World,"  to  the  ultimate — into 
the  city  room.  Although  no  bath¬ 
ing  beauty,  "Nick,"  a  former  pro 
football  player,  sports  bathing 
togs  as  his  raiment  while  writing 
and  editing  the  sports  section  dur¬ 
ing  summer.  It  fits  the  town's  tone, 
he  says:  furthermore,  he's  com¬ 
fortable. 

William  Y.  Dover — returned 
to  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Star,  after  two  years  in  the 
army. 

*  *  * 

Doitgl-AS  Kerr — to  chief  of 
High  Point,  N.  C.,  bureau  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

«  «  * 

Jack  Caiborne — from  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  to  chief  of  copy 
desk,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server.  Jim  Batten  goes  to 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Rollins — to  head  of  the 
Davidson  County  bureau  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

«  *  * 

Al  W.\rden,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  sports 
writer — elected  to  the  Weber 
County  Hall  of  Fame. 

«  «  * 

Jim  Klobitchar — from  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  sports  (pro 
football)  staff,  to  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  sports 
staff. 


Paul  Wagner — promoted  to 
chief  copy  editor  of  the  Hollister 
Newspapers,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

«  *  « 

W.  Maury  Darst — from  mari¬ 
time  editor,  Galveston  (Tex.) 
News,  to  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism,  Ball  High  School,  Galves¬ 
ton. 

«  «  * 

James  McFadden — from  a.s- 
sistant  day  city  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  to  public  relations 
department.  Gray  and  Rogers 
ad  agency. 

Alfred  Au'orn  —  to  news 
staff,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

«  «  * 

FZrma  Pierson,  California 
columnist  and  editor — to  editor 
of  the  .Apple  Valley  (Calif.) 
Bonanza. 

*  «  * 

Ralph  Clark,  aerospace  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times — to  cor¬ 
porate  publicity  representative 
at  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Robert  F.  Morrell  —  from 
news  editor  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record; 
Jack  Horne — from  wire  editor 
to  news  editor;  Scott  Cain — 
from  South  Carolina  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  wire  editor;  Ray  Benson 
— from  sports  reporter  to  city 
news  department;  Jim  Hunter 
— from  public  relations.  Dodge 
division,  Chrysler  Corp.,  to 
sports  editor;  Herman  D. 
Helms — from  executive  sports 
editor,  the  Columbia  State,  to 
executiv'e  sports  editor.  State 
and  Record. 

«  *  <> 

W.  J.  Mahoney  Jr.,  managing 
editor  (in  1929)  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and 
later  of  the  Advertiser- Journal; 
more  recently  editorial  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Journal — retired. 

* 

Conrad  J.  Lebrun — from  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Dover 
(N.  H.)  Foster’s  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat. 

*  ♦  * 

Lawrence  Lee — from  UPI, 
Austin,  Tex.,  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  bureau. 

«  «  * 

Ray  Girard — from  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette,  to 
AP,  New  Haven. 

«  «  * 

Robert  Lemon,  Indiana  news¬ 
paper  executive  prior  to  1948 — 
elected  vicepreident  and  general 
manager  of  NBC-owned  radio 
and  tv  stations  (WMAQ)  in 
Chicago. 
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/.  R.  Knowland 
Feted  at  92 


2  Are  Appointed 
To  Share  GM  Post 


Baton  Rouge,  La. 

C.  P.  Liter,  general  manager 
of  the  State-Times  and  Morning 
Advocate  for  more  than  20 
years,  will  retire  on  Nov.  1, 
imblisher  Charles  P.  Manship 
Jr.  has  announced. 

Mr.  Liter’s  duties  are  to  be 
divided  between  Charles  C. 
Garvey,  advertising  director, 
and  Richard  E,  Palmer,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  general  manager. 

.Mr.  Garvey,  as  business  man¬ 
ager,  will  continue  in  charge  of 
all  advertising  departments.  His 
additional  duties  will  include 
supervision  of  circulation,  ac¬ 
counting  and  credit  departments, 
maintenance  of  the  building 
l)roper  and  other  company 
properties. 

Mr.  Palmer,  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  production  manager, 
will  coordinate  and  supervise 
operations  of  the  newsrooms  of 
both  newspapers,  along  with  the 
library.  He  will  also  be  in  charge 
of  printing  operations  and  pro¬ 
duction  machinery.  Mr,  Palmer 
was  associate  editor  of  Bolton 
Publications,  Willoughby,  O., 
prior  to  joining  the  State-Times 
and  Advocate  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Liter  joined  the  news¬ 
papers  as  a  cub  reporter  nearly 
44  years  ago.  He  advanced  to 
managing  editor  of  the  State- 
Times  and  then  of  the  Morning 
Advocate  before  his  appointment 
as  general  manager  in  1945. 

Other  promotions  include : 
Hugh  M.  Gandy,  from  display 
adv'ertising  salesman,  to  assist¬ 
ant  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  under  James  E.  Wilcombe; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  who  has 
been  secretary  to  Mr,  Liter  and 
personnel  manager,  will  devote 
full-time  duties  to  personnel 
management. 


Oakland,  Calif. 

Jo.seph  R.  Knowland,  publisher  IH 

of  the  Oakland  Tribune  for 
almost  50  years  and  president 
of  the  Tribune  Publishing  Com-  I  i 
l)any,  observed  his  92nd  birthday  g  J 
at  a  quiet  family  gathering  here  bH 
.4ugust  5. 

But  attention  centered  on  the  HU 

future,  with  the  christening  of  1  j| 

his  newest  great  grandchild  the  I  i 

special  feature  of  the  session.  |  L 

The  newcomer  is  Jill,  daughter 
of  Joseph  R.  Knowland  III  and 
the  former  Catherine  Weidig, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  R.  Knowland  Jr.  Wes 

Today  Mr.  Knowland  misses  homi 

his  office  schedule  but  consults  each 

almost  daily  with  former  U.S.  train 

Senator  William  F.  Knowland,  C 

assistant  publisher,  editor  and 
general  manager. 

Those  attending  the  christen¬ 
ing  and  a  family  session  two 
days  in  advance  of  the  birthday 
included  his  son.  Senator  Know- 
land;  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Holmes  Lyon  and  Joseph  W. 

Knowland,  the  Senator’s  son  and 
the  Tribune’s  assistant  general 
manager.  In  all,  some  30  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were  present. 

Mr.  Knowland  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Tribune  Nov.  2,  1915, 
after  17  years  of  public  life 
which  included  six  terms  in  the 
U.S,  House  of  Representatives. 

His  career  includes  a  near-  James  Danaiier,  formerly  on 
record  27  years  as  a  director  of  advertising  staff,  Farmington 
the  Associated  Press.  Valley  Herald,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

*  *  *  — to  advertising  staff,  Hartford 

Fendall  W.  Yerxa,  former  Times. 

news  editor  of  the  Hew  York  *  *  ♦ 

Times  Washington  bureau  and  Harry  Gray — retired  as  Hart- 

earlier  a  commentator  for  ABC,  ford  Times  advertising  artist 
executive  editor  of  the  Wilming-  after  27  years  of  service, 
ton  (Del.)  News- Journal  and  *  ♦  * 

managing  editor  of  the  New  Ray  Jenkins— returned  to 
I'orfc  Herald  Tribune — named  his  duties  as  managing  editor  of 
professor  of  communications  at  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
the  University  of  Washington,  after  a  nine-months  leave  of 
Seattle.  absence  to  study  at  Harvard 

*  *  *  University  as  a  Nieman  Fellow. 

Charles  J.  Ne\'ada,  a  Mil-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  promo-  William  Fahy,  who  has 
tion  staffer  for  the  Golden  worked  in  editorial,  advertising 
Gloves  and  Silver  Skates  tourn-  and  circulation — named  business 
aments,  previously  a  sports  manager  of  the  Muscatine 

writer  for  AP  and  the  Chicago  (Iowa)  Journal  in  the  Lee  En- 
Tribune  in  Chicago — retired.  terprise  group.  Margaret  Grif- 

*  *  *  FITH,  general  advertising  man- 

Mary  Kay  Todesco  and  Pat  ager — now  assistant  to  the  pub- 

Dahl — joined  reporting  .staff  of  Usher. 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune,  ♦  *  • 

*  *  *  Otto  A.  Leck,  local  adver- 

Carl  Moreland — now  sports  tlsing  manager — promoted  to 

editor  of  Roswell  (N.  M.)  assistant  advertising  director. 

Record  and  Bill  Carbine  has  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record-Jour- 
joined  the  sports  staff.  nal. 
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Palmer 


Garvey 


Fred  Cooper,  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Alabama  College  in  Mon- 
tev'allo,  has  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  in  Mobile,  Ala. 


Frank  L.  A.  Carter,  sales¬ 
man  for  St.  Croix  Paper  Com- 
l)any  for  many  years — retired. 


AND  COMPANY 
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SALES 

PURCHASES 
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FRIENDS — A  number  of  Paul  Miller's  friends  went  to  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Wednesday,  July  28,  for  "PM  Day."  The  tribute,  including  golf  and 
dinner  at  the  Oak  Hill  Country  Club,  was  organized  by  Carl  Hallauer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bausch  &  Lomb,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  and  also  president  of  the  Associated 
Press.  In  the  picture  are,  left  to  right:  Richard  M.  Nixon,  former  Vice 
President  who  is  now  with  the  law  firm  of  Nixon,  Mudge,  Rose,  Gutherie 
&  Alexander  in  New  York;  Mr.  Miller;  Turner  Catledge,  executive  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  of  the  AP; 
William  P.  Rogers,  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  now  with  Royall, 
Koegel  &  Rogers;  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  former  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York,  now  with  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers;  Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  edi¬ 
torial  chairman  of  the  Washington  Star;  Gardner  Cowles,  president  and 
editor  of  Look  magazine;  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Winchester 
(Va)  Star;  William  C.  Decker,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Corning  Glass;  Amory  Houghton,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France 
and  chairman  of  Corning;  Richard  N.  Benjamin,  president  of  Stone  & 
Webster;  and  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Theta  Sigma  Phi 
Program  Sparks 
Career  Interest 

St.  Loi'is 

Theta  Si^ia  Phi,  the  profes¬ 
sional  society  of  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  gave  more  than  $15,000 
scholarships  and  awards  to  78 
young  women  in  the  last  year, 
Marjorie  Paxson,  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  national  president,  told 
delegates  to  the  TSP  convention 
here  Aug.  12. 

Other  highlights  of  the  year, 
she  reported,  were: 

•  College  week  -  ends  and 
“Talent  Sparks”  programs 
reached  hundreds  of  youngsters 
through  job  seminars  and  ca¬ 
reer  talks. 

•  A  new  national  directory  of 
professional  membei-s,  the  first 
since  1957,  has  been  published. 

•  Theta  Sigma  Phi  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  successful  adventure 
in  international  understanding 
with  the  Asian-American  Wo¬ 
men  Journalists  Conference  in 
Honolulu  in  May.  A  second 
conference  for  Asian,  Pacific 
and  American  women  journal¬ 
ists  in  radio  and  television  will 
take  place  in  1966. 

To  the  delegates  she  outlined 
suggested  programs  for  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  chapter  action  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  They  in¬ 
cluded  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  sex. 

Noting  that  the  Civil  Rights 


Act  bars  discrimination  in  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  sex,  she 
pointed  out  that  government  of¬ 
ficials  have  said  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  give  the  new  sex  regu¬ 
lations  a  very  lenient  interpre¬ 
tation  “if  the  women’s  groups 
will  let  us  get  away  with  it.” 

Miss  Paxson  .said,  “It’s  up  to 
us.  We  can  stand  timidly  inside 
the  door  or  we  can  use  our 
brains  and  our  skills  to  move 
ahead.” 

• 

In  College  Bureau 

Monmouth,  III. 

John  Michael  Elliott,  a  June 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Iowa’s  journalism  school,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  news 
bureau  at  Monmouth  College 
here.  He  succeeds  John  S.  Nib- 
lock,  news  bureau  director  for 
the  past  four  years  who  will 
assume  additional  duties  in  the 
college’s  public  relations. 


2  Pecos  Newspapers 
Become  Semi-Weekly 

Pecos,  Tex. 

The  Newfi  and  the  Independ- 
ent  and  Enterprise  have  been 
combined  into  a  single  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  which  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  offices  of  the  Pecos 
News  and  use  its  offset  produc¬ 
tion  facilities. 

The  Pecos  News  began  as  a 
daily  several  years  ago  and 
changed  to  semi-weekly  about  a 
year  ago  with  Fred  W.  Janca  as 
publisher  and  editor.  He  will 
have  the  same  positions  on  the 
combined  paper. 

The  Independent  and  Enter¬ 
prise  was  started  74  years  ago. 
A  series  of  articles  which  trig¬ 
gered  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  inves¬ 
tigation  won  for  Oscar  Griffin 
Jr.,  then  editor  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Enterprise,  a  Pulitzer 
prize  in  1963.  He  later  became  a 
Houston  Chronicle  reporter. 


Publisher  Appointed; 
New  General  Manager 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Gardiner  Kline,  president  of 
William  J.  Kline  &  Son  Inc., 
has  appointed  William  B.  Le- 
Favour  as  publisher  of  the 
A  msterdam  Evening  Recorder, 
and  Charles  H.  Miller,  general 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Ted  R.  Winter,  who  has 
been  advertising  manager  since 
October,  1963,  has  joined  the 
Schenectady  (N,  Y.)  Gazette 
ad  department.  Mr.  LeFavour 
has  been  associated  with  the 
Recorder  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Miller  is  a  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milford  (Mass.) 
Daily  News. 

• 

On  Sports  Desk 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Herman  D.  Helms  has  been 
appointed  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  the  State  and  the 
Columbia  Record  here.  He  has 
been  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  State  for  three  years.  James 
H.  Hunter,  who  is  rejoining  the 
company  after  serving  as 
Southeastern  public  relations 
manager  for  Dodge  Division  of 
Chrysler  Corp.,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Record. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Carle,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lynnwood  (Wash.) 
Enterprise — to  the  weekly  Lake 
City  Star  in  Seattle  suburbs  as 
associate  publisher,  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  promotion. 
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More  than  meets  the  eye! 


Behind  this  crisp  new  corporate  signature  is  the  story 
of  growth,  innovation  and  change.  A  quickening 

Allis-Chalmers  tempo,  for  example,  in  agri-  - - 

culture,  defense,  construction,  utility,  aero-  ^  j 


space  and  other  major  industries.  This  same 
step-ahead  capability  is  also  responsible  MmItM 
for  creating  additional  opportunities  to 
serve  you  better . . .  with  hundreds  of  new 
Allis-Chalmers  application  ideas,  proc- 
esses  and  products.  That  is  why  this  new  Ifm  1| 
look  of  Allis-Chalmers  will  meet  your  eyeV/  * 
everywhere  our  unique  combination  of  capabilities 
serves  the  industries  of  the  world. 


ALUS-CHALMERS 


Public  Relations 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


News  Orders  MGD  Press  Drives 


New  Adjustable 
Speed  Drives 
To  Control  36 
Press  Units, 

6  Folders 
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Architect's  drawing  of  new  Newark  News  Building  in  which 
new  Headliner  Mark  II  presses  and  M(il)  drives  will  be  installed. 


(to  \i 
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In  the  past  two  years,  drives  for  96  press  units 
and  18  folders  have  been  purchased  from  MGD. 
Buyers  have  recognized  that  MGD  should  know 
best  how  to  design  printing  press  drives.  They 
have  confidence  in  MGD  .  .  .  and  appreciate  the 
single-source  advantage  of  buying  drives  coordi¬ 


nated  with  the  presses.  These  adjustable  speed 
DC-SCR  drives  are  available  for  all  types  of 
equipment  requiring  coordinated  precision  con¬ 
trol,  in  sizes  from  %  to  150  horsepower.  Get 
details.  Write  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


©FINCOR,  INC. 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Pl3nt  *  Equipment 


Canadian  Papers 
Happy  with  Their 
Press  ‘Marriage' 

Moncton,  N.  B. 

Members  of  the  ANPA  Re- 
>oarch  Institute,  meeting:  in  Chi- 
capo  June  21-23,  were  given  an 
explanation  of  the  history  and 
the  results  to  date  of  the  olTset- 
letterpress  combined  press  train 
operation  installed  in  the  press 
room  of  the  Moncton  Daily 
Times  and  the  Moncton  Tran¬ 
script. 

B.  W.  Isner,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Moncton  Publishing 
Company,  stated  that  his  firm 
is  thoroughly  sold  on  the  com¬ 
bined  process,  for  it  provides 
the  best  of  two  worlds. 

In  the  three  months  that  the 
mixed  process  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  it  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  company  that  ap¬ 
prehension  over  costs  and  high 
spoilage  rates  is  unfounded. 

Although  offset  ink  costs  are 
higher  than  for  letterpress  inks 

—  50  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  cents  per  pound  — 
the  increased  mileage  received 
from  offset  counters  this  factor. 
The  company’s  outlay  on  inks, 
including  ROP  colors,  totals 
about  half  of  one  percent  of 
annual  budget.  Under  the  new 
process,  ink  costs  are  up  by 
3  >4  times,  an  insignificant  fig¬ 
ure  in  terms  of  actual  expendi¬ 
ture. 

In  plate  costs,  the  figures  are 
much  more  impressive.  In  Ca¬ 
nadian  prices  a  letterpress  page 
costs  the  company  37  cents.  In 
offset  the  cost  is  $2  a  page 
higher.  With  an  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  12,000  pages,  a  complete 
switch  to  offset  would  cost  $24,- 
000  more  for  plates  alone. 

Sa^^ngs  are  achieved  by  a 
careful  adherence  to  a  break¬ 
even  point. 

Qieaper  with  Halftones 

The  Moncton  firm  has  been 
spending  about  $33,000  per 
annum  for  engravings.  Since 
offset  halftones  negatives  are 
much  less  expensive  than  half¬ 
tone  engravings,  the  company 
has  found  that  if  more  than  40 
sq.  ins.  of  halftones  are  used 
on  a  page,  it  is  actually  cheaper 
in  offset.  The  converse  is  true 

—  if  no  halftones  are  involved, 
then  it  costs  money  to  put  such 
pages  into  offset. 

For  this  reason  such  pages 
as  classified  and  financial,  to¬ 


FIRST  INSTALLATION  of  the  new  Ludlow  Model  "M”  typecaster  has 
been  made  at  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post  Crescent,  where  Russell  D. 
Kensen,  of  Ludlow  Typograph  Co.,  is  discussing  its  operation  with 
Philip  Behl,  composing  superintendent,  and  Henry  Starch,  production 
manager.  The  model  "M"  was  introduced  at  the  ANPA  Rl  Conference 
in  June.  Says  Mr.  Starch:  "The  new  'M'  gives  us  a  new  set  of  type  each 
time  a  particlular  size  or  style  is  used — and  we  have  an  inezhaustible 
supply  of  type  for  every  purpose — in  addition  to  a  50%  faster  casting 
speed  and  sharper,  clearer  stereo  mats  for  every  edition." 


gether  with  many  others,  will 
continue  to  be  run  in  letter- 
press. 

It  has  been  found  that  offset 
plate-making  takes  43  minutes 
from  paste-up  to  putting  the 
plate  on  the  press.  Letterpress 
takes  just  under  15  minutes. 
This  time  factor,  therefore, 
places  a  strict  limitation  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  Moncton 
Publishing  Company  can  use 
offset  in  their  operation  —  fur¬ 
ther  support  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  process. 

Innovations  in  mechanical 
equipment  and  a  rigid  adher¬ 
ence  to  operating  procedures 
have  resulted  in  the  high  spoil¬ 
age  spectre  being  banished. 

Wastage  Curtailed 

On  Goss  Suburban  web  off¬ 
set  units  an  air-operated  cylin¬ 
der,  actuated  by  the  “faster” 
button  on  the  press,  applies  ink 
and  water  form  rollers  to  the 
plates  at  the  same  time  as  it 
puts  the  impression  on.  The 
water  pick-up  roller  and  quan¬ 
tity  control  are  manually  op¬ 
erated.  By  bypassing  the  man¬ 
ual  control  and  connecting  the 
water  control  to  the  “faster” 


button,  part  of  the  problem  of 
wastage  was  solved. 

This  step  led  to  another  diffi¬ 
culty.  Under  this  hook-up,  the 
water  system  would  come  on 
during  press  threading  and  if 
this  were  not  overcome  the  wa¬ 
ter  system  would  become  so  wa¬ 
ter-logged  that  excessive  spoils 
would  result. 

The  answer  to  this  was  the 
installation  of  a  servo-motor  in 
parallel  with  the  servo-motor 
on  the  press  speed  control.  By 
installing  a  limit  switch  so  that 
ink  and  water  form  rollers,  im¬ 
pression  and  water  pick-up 
roller  all  started  simultaneously 
at  a  specified  speed,  it  could  be 
ensur^  that  the  water  would 
not  come  on  during  press 
threading.  In  this  case,  the 
speed  selected  was  2,500  p.p.h. 

The  start-up  procedure  dem¬ 
onstrates  how  the  system  works. 

The  plates  are  gummed  and 
placed  on  the  press,  with  no 
change  being  made  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  ink  .settings  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  day.  The  water  stocking 
roller,  dry  due  to  evaporation, 
is  “roughened”  and  moistened 
by  hand.  The  electrical  system 
is  switched  on  and  the  unit  set 
(Continued  on  page  A&) 
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Scanner  Mechanism 
Controls  Ink  Flow 
On  Offset  Presses 

Two  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
pressmen — Thomas  J.  Etzrodt 
Jr.  and  Edwin  Cullinan — have 
received  a  i)atent  for  a  photo¬ 
electric  scanner  which  helps  to 
control  the  flow  of  ink  in  offset 
printing. 

Mr.  Etzrodt  explained  that 
pressmen  manipulated  keys  to 
regulate  the  ink  for  each  col¬ 
umn,  and  that  an  adjustment 
was  made  separately  for  each 
page. 

The  machine  gives  the  press¬ 
man  a  reading  for  each  key,  re¬ 
lieving  him  of  the  need  to  rely 
on  his  judgment.  In  black  and 
white  work  there  may  be  seven 
or  eight  keys  to  the  page.  For 
four-color  work,  there  are  four 
keys  to  the  column. 

The  same  inventors  hold  an 
earlier  patent  on  a  scanner  em¬ 
ploying  reflected  light  from 
proofs  to  obtain  ink  settings  for 
letterpress,  such  as  the  usual 
newspaper  process  of  printing 
from  stereotype  plates. 

In  the  case  of  offset,  the  press¬ 
room  foreman  mounts  a  full- 
))age  negative  on  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  sheet,  or  template,  of 
plastic  or  glass.  Column  dnn- 
sions  are  marked  on  the  tem¬ 
plate. 

The  template  is  slid  sidewise 
through  the  patented  machine, 
and  light  transmitted  through  it 
gives  the  column  readings.  The 
negative  is  used  in  making  the 
plate  from  which  the  printing 
is  done. 

• 

One-Man  Operated 
Single  Wrap  Machine 

A  small  single-wrap  machine 
for  use  in  a  vehicle,  in  the  mail 
room,  home  or  garage  is  now 
available.  Its  compact  size  and 
its  patented  folding  mechanism 
allows  it  to  be  mounted  in  a 
vehicle  and  to  operate  off  the  12 
volt  system. 

It  will  fold  with  or  without 
kraft  or  wax  wrappers  and 
secure  with  a  string  tie  news¬ 
papers  from  8  to  200  full  size 
l)ages  or  up  to  300  page  com¬ 
bination  of  tabloid,  magazine 
and  full  size  pages.  It  will  fold 
and  tie  60  newspapers  per 
minute. 

The  machine  is  available  in 
two  models,  at  $1,980  or  $2,100 
from  Stepper  Associates  Inc., 
Olathe,  Kansas. 
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HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

Cont^eyors  •  Lowerators  • 
Elevators  *  Automatic  Storage 
Banks  ■  Manual  or  Powered 
Reel  Room  Trackage  Systems 
•  Roll  Stops  •  Kickers  • 
Switches  •  Turntables  •  Trans¬ 
fer  Pits  and  Cars  •  Dollies 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Copy  and  Take  Conveyors  • 
Message  Conveyors 


^AILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Feeder-Conveyor  Processing 
Lir>cs  •  Powered  Taperweave 
Curve  Conveyors  •  Right  Angle 
Transfers  •  Automatic  Bottom 
Padders  •  Tying  Machine 
Feeder  Units  •  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  (Single  or 
Double-Tie)  •  Press  Delivery 
Conveyor  Stream  Aligners  • 
Exit  Belt  Conveyors  •  Automatic 
Count-Control  Equipment  • 
Central  Control  Consoles  • 
Integrated  Systems  •  Pallet 
Elevators 


Downtown  Offico 
Improvemont  Bogun 


(Continued  from  page  45) 


St.  Petersbitrg,  Fla 

Nelson  Poynter,  editor  and 
publisher,  is  activating?  a  down¬ 
town  improvement  program  for 
the  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent.  The  newspapers’  pro¬ 
duction  plant  is  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city. 

The  first  step  in  the  program 
to  modernize  and  enlarge  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  facilities  in 
the  heart  of  town  is  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  Suncoast  Civic  Work¬ 
shop,  which  was  the  Odd  Fellows 
Hall.  Space  will  be  used  for  the 
advertising  departments. 

A  parking  lot  will  be  provided 
when  the  Buckeye  garage  is 
razed,  and  a  four-story  building 
will  be  erected  later  on  the  site 
of  the  Semit  Building.  The 
Workship  building  will  then  be 
torn  down. 

The  newspapers’  present 
eight-story  building  was  erected 
in  1926  and  a  four-story  annex 
was  added  in  1951. 

Mr.  Poynter  said  the  renova¬ 
tion  is  a  “thrifty  program.” 


Engineered 


Pre-Curved  Plates 
Made  of  Magnesium 

Precision  curved  plates  made 
of  Dow  Chemical  Company’s 
magnesium  for  use  in  letter- 
press  printing  are  available 
from  Brooks  &  Perkins,  Detroit, 
in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and 
gauges. 

Dow  has  l)een  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  and  field  development 
work  on  the  preparation  and  use 
of  curved  magnesium  engrav¬ 
ings.  One  of  the  first  steps  in 
this  direction  w-as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  photo-engraving 
chemical,  ti-ademarket  Dowetch 
C-1,  designed  specifically  for 
curved  plate  etching  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  which  was  offered  to  the 
graphic  arts  industry  on  a  field 
trial  basis  late  in  1964. 

The  Magplate  will  use  a 
special  magnesium  photoen¬ 
graving  alloy  developed  by  Dow. 
Designed  specifically  for  use 
with  the  Dowetch  one-bite  etch¬ 
ing  process  for  magnesium,  the 
alloy  was  introduced  commer¬ 
cially  in  1963.  Until  the  present 
time  it  has  been  marketed  pri¬ 
marily  in  flat  sheet  form. 


S1EK0TTPC 

PUntlMDtnG  EOMPMENT 

Cenwyan  •  liicliat  Da- 
cliaa  Camayan  •  Plata  Orapa 

•  Pran  Raaai  Camayan  • 
ElayMan  •  Praat  Staraga  Uaitt 

•  Pramalt  Syttaau  •  Plata 
Cniaiiar  Syttaan  •  AatamMic 
Syttaan 


FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Creative  engineering,  the  foundation  of  ITiVc- 
tyer’s  approach  to  materials  handling  problems, 
developed  the  fully  automatic  Wiretyer  and  the 
automatic  Bottom  Fodder . . .  the  advanced  mail- 
room,  neivsprint  and  stereo  plate  handling  tech¬ 
niques  at  the  Washington  Post  .  .  .  the  stereo 
plate  crusher  syste7n  at  the  Phoenix  Republic 
and  Gazette  . . .  the  complete  materials  hatidling 
system  at  the  Seattle  Times.  Whatever  you  need 
—  single  unit  or  complete,  integrated  system  — 
your  best  investment  is  to  modernize  ivith  Wire¬ 
tyer.  Call  your  representative  or  write  direct. 


New  Roller  Factory 

Chicago 

Samuel  Bingham  Company 
has  opened  a  $1,500,000  plant  at 
mil  Franklin  Avenue,  Frank¬ 
lin  Park,  Ill.,  a  suburb  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  printing  rollers.  The 
Bingham  Research  Laboratory 
also  is  located  there. 
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Spiral  Sangla  Chptas 


Talaacapiag  Trask  tasdiaf 
Canaayan  •  A«laa>atie  Bpi,Ma 
Caaalart  •  Caatral  Captrsi 
Caaialai  •  latagratag  Syitaau 


50  sains,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Worldwide  offices  now  being  established. 


TYPESEHING  MACHINE! 

The  above  typography  &  scrolls  were  produced  on  the  Photo  Ty  posit  or 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC.  an  affiliate  of  visual  graphics  corporation 

International  Sales  Division:  305  EAST  46TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  •  FACTORY  NO.  MIAMI  61.  FLORIDA 


One  PHOTO  typositor  and  one  $15  basic  film  font  pro¬ 
duces  175  sizes... and  an  amazing  total  of  2800  varia¬ 
tions  in  size,  slant  and  proportion.  Any  other  lettering  machine 
would  require  2800  individual  fonts  — a  staggering  outlay  of 
cash!— to  do  what  is  simply  and  easily  accomplished  by  the 
PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  and  only  one  film  font!  The  photo  typositor 
with  a  complete  library  of  500  fonts  can  produce  1 ,400,000 
different  sizes,  slants  and  proportions.  Just  15  selected  fonts 
gives  you  an  efficient  typographic  and  hand  lettering  department. 

easiest  to  operate  ...  of  them  ALL! 

ANYONE . . .  without  any  previous  knowledge  or  experience  can  learn 
to  set  headings  in  less  than  20  minutes.  No  color-coding,  blind¬ 
setting  or  memorizing  of  pre-set  letters  as  in  other  machines.  The 
Photo  Typositor  gives  you  complete  visual  and  mechanical  control. 

YOU  SEE  WHAT  YOU  SET  AS  YOU  SET  IT! 


!>h01C-r7V?rT»* 


PHOTO 


"Typography  At  Your  Fingertips' 


FREE  BROCHURE 

and  lettering  samples 
provides  all  the  facts. 
Write  for  them  today 
on  your  letterhead! 


PHVra  TYPOSITOR 


AND  ONE  FONT 


COSTS  LESS 


THAN  ANY  OTHER 


A  COLORFUL  GROWTH  ERA  starts  with  the  push  of  a  button  as  Mrs. 
Ernest  L.  Finley  starts  color-equipped  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  press.  Reflecting  enjoyment  in  the  start  of  a  decade  of  develop¬ 
ment  are  Mike  Cohenour,  pressroom  foreman,  left;  Evert  B.  Person, 
associate  publisher,  and  Dan  Bowerman,  general  manager,  right. 


Plant  Addition 
Is  First  Phase 
In  Expansion  Era 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

A  colorful  decade  of  news¬ 
paper  expansion  began  here  as 
the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
placed  in  service  a  new  plant 
addition  containing  press,  mail 
and  stereo  rooms. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Finley,  publisher 
since  her  husband’s  death  in 
1942,  pushed  the  starter  button 
of  the  new  five-unit  Hoe  Color- 
matic  press  with  three  color 
cylinders.  This  equipment  will 
enable  the  PD  to  provide  in  full 
for  all  color  needs,  said  Dan  L. 
Bowerman,  general  manager. 
And  a  pre-installed  framework 
will  permit  the  ready  addition  of 
a  sixth  press  unit. 

Future  planning  provides  for 
an  in-line  press  of  14  units  and 
double  sets  of  folders.  This  will 
require  expansion  of  the  new 
plant  addition. 

The  new  press  and  mailroom 
areas  were  erected  with  founda¬ 
tions  to  carry  a  third  floor.  Such 
a  move  is  set  for  1975  and  will 
enable  the  PD  composing  room 
to  move  into  a  space  double  the 
present  quarters,  which  were  en¬ 


larged  during  this  first  phase  of 
the  newspaper’s  expansion. 

The  initial  development  on 
adjacent  land  previously  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  newspaper  cost 
$1,350,000.  The  developments  in¬ 
cluded  a  loading  dock,  automatic 
pasters  for  the  press  and  Hurle- 
tron  SCR  drive. 

The  new  press  e(iuipment  re¬ 
places  a  four-unit  press  with 
two  color  humps.  The  PD  has  a 
39,792  evening  and  41,248  Sun¬ 
day  circulation. 


One  Big  Coffee  Break 
In  Pressman’s  Future 

Whittier,  Calif. 

.After  44  years  as  a  news¬ 
paper  jiressman,  Ivan  Baxter 
has  retired  from  the  Whittier 
Star  Review  with  plans  to  “just 
sit  and  drink  coffee”  at  his  place 
in  Apple  Valley.  His  co-workers 
gave  him  a  coffee-maker. 

Ivan  began  his  career  in  1919 
in  San  Luis  Obispo,  where  he 
ran  the  press,  carried  papers, 
swept  the  floor,  but  steadfastly 
refused  to  empty  the  boss’s 
spittoon.  For  the  past  five  years 
he  has  been  running  the  48-page 
Goss  press  the  Review  Star 
bought  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

• 

General  CR  Foreman 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Thomas  A.  Lynch,  night  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  at  the 
Hartford  Times  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  promoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  composing  room  foreman, 
succeeding  James  R.  Rickard, 
who  has  resigned  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  Hammond,  Ind.  John  T. 
Ross  is  the  new  night  foreman. 


Mergenthaler  Adds 
Web  Offset  Press 
For  Medium  Class 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
liany,  a  Division  of  ELTRA  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  acquired  the  de¬ 
signs,  patents,  and  all  rights  to 
the  Thatcher  Press,  a  36-inch 
web-fed  machine.  The  first  of  a 
new  line  of  presses,  based  on 
the.se  designs  but  featuring  a 
number  of  engineering  and  de¬ 
sign  improvements,  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  as 
the  Mergenthaler  Pacer  36. 

Paul  S.  Chisholm,  Mergen- 
thaler’s  vicepresident  for  Domes¬ 
tic  Sales,  said  the  new  product 
represented  another  step  in  the 
company’s  diversified  grow'th 
within  the  printing  equipment 
field.  Additional  models  will  lie 
added  to  the  web-fed  line,  he 
said. 

The  Pacer  36  is  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 
medium-sized  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper.  It  provides  high- 
fidelity  color  reproduction. 

The  Pacer  36  will  be  shown  at 
the  National  Association  of 
Photo-Lithographers’  Exhibit  in 
Chicago,  Sept.  8-11. 

• 

L.  A.  Times  Installs 
Curb  on  Ink  Mist 

Los  Angeles 

Equipment  to  protect  its  $20,- 
000,000  press  installation  from 
ink  mist  is  being  installed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  mag¬ 
netic-principle  device  \vill  cost 
more  than  $250,000  and  will 
eliminate  95  percent  of  the  ink 
mist,  it  is  estimated.  The  Times 
has  96  press  units  in  a  three- 
story  lineup  which  extends  a  city 
block  in  length. 

Electronic  data  processing 
equipment  is  now  used  for  much 
of  the  Times’  typesetting  opera¬ 
tion.  The  new’spaper’s  computer 
can  process  enough  copy  to  fill 
a  standard  newspaper  column  in 
17  seconds. 


THE 


OTTEST 


IDEA  IN 


TYPESETTING! 


I  New  handling  systems  make  ‘‘Hot  Metal” 
the  hottest  idea  in  typesetting  today.  Its 


advantages  include  low  cost,  less  waste  and 
flexibility.  Recent  conversion  systems  add  to 
its  efficiency.  And  with  Imperial  controlling 
metal  balance  . . .  ‘‘Hot  Metal”  can’t  be  beat. 
May  we  discuss  these  ‘‘Hot  Metal”  ideas  with 
you?  Write:  Imperial  Type  Metal  Company, 
Chicago  60650  •  Philadelphia  19134  •  New 
York  10007 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

william  Gintbarq — Consulting  Enginoor  •  Harold  Cooptr  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginsbarg  RE 


METAL  SERVICEi 


•  CONSULTATION 
a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 
a  PLANT  EXPANSION 
a  MODERNIZATION 
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Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
Industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 


Formerly  a  five-column  tab-  New  home  of  the  tabloid  Trentonian  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

loid  with  an  1,100-line  page,  the  column.  Eventually  most  of  the  composing  room  is  in  the  middle  was  sold  to  Edmund  Goodrich 

Trentonian  now  is  six  columns  matter  will  lie  in  the  wider  of  the  building,  and  features  an  in  1949.  He  sold  it  in  1961  to 

wide  with  a  l.^OO-line  pa^,  the  measure,  giving  the  Trentonian  innovation  in  the  form  of  a  Capitol  City  Publishing  Co.  Inc., 
.same  as  the  C/McafiiO  iSitn- Times,  four  columns  of  news  matter  on  stationary  make-up  table  flanked  of  which  Ralph  Ingersoll  is 
the  \V^htn.g ton  Daily  and  page  instead  of  six.  by  conveyors  which  replace  the  president, 

the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  paper  has  also  converted  traditional  turtles  and  move  • 

Js-VlG-i^ch  cLff'' with  a"uto“  to  a  large  body  type  size,  9-point  page  forms  to  and  from  the  mat  FOUndatlOn  Blanket 
a/io  iiitri  tuioii  wuri  auio  9*,4-point  base.  The  new  type  roller  in  the  stereotype  depart- 
matic  reels,  tension  and  pasters,  jg  “StarNews”.  ment.  A  new  foundation  blanket  for 

Soon  the  page  capacity  of  the  The  paper’s  new  building.  The  building  has  been  de-  use  in  either  a  2-  or  3-piece  pack- 
jiress  will  be  increased  from  96  which  was  erected  on  two  acres  signed  to  accommodate  a  com-  ing  on  newspaper  presses  has 
up  to  128  pages  through  the  de-  of  urban  renewal  land  at  South-  puterized  typesetting  operation  lieen  introduced  by  Tingue, 
vice  of  pre-printing  up  to  32  ard  and  Perry  Streets,  not  far  which  is  expected  to  be  phased  Brown  &  Co.  It  is  called  “Micro- 
jiages  using  the  Fuller  reel.  from  downtown  Trenton,  totals  in  early  next  year.  Tex  Foundation”  and  is  a  weld 

Publisher  Calvin  C.  Thomas  more  than  25,000  square  feet.  The  City  of  Trenton  pur-  of  tough,  tension-loomed  fabric 
.said  the  Trentonian  will  be  able  Among  its  features  is  a  bank-  chased  the  old  Trentonian  build-  impregnated  from  top  to  bottom 
to  accept  SpectaColor  and  all  type  driv'e-in  window  for  adver-  ing,  which  the  newspaper  had  with  Neoprene  synthetic  rubber, 
forms  of  in-register  pre-print  tising  and  news  drojjs  and  for  first  occupied  in  1946.  This  construction,  according  to 

color  by  Sept.  1.  bill  payments.  The  Trentonian  was  founded  the  manufacturer,  insures 

Editor  J.  Willard  Hoffman  is  News,  advertising,  business  as  a  weekly  in  1945,  It  was  pur-  against  separation  or  fracturing 
having  quite  a  bit  of  news  copy  and  executive  offices  are  on  the  chased  and  converted  into  a  and  makes  it  completely  resist- 
.set  in  15  picas,  in  line  vrith  the  perimeter  of  a  center  housing  daily  by  the  International  Typo-  ant  to  the  effects  of  ink  and 
trend  away  from  the  narrow  the  mechanical  departments.  The  graphical  Union,  and  in  turn  other  oils. 


WE  REPEAT  AGAIN 


NDMUMII1...Y0U  HAVE  TO 
SEE  THEM  IN  ACTION  TO  BELIEVE 


We  repeatedly  have  said  and  we  say  it  again,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
determine  the  superiorities  of  Beveridge  Mats -see  them  in  action -in  a 
demonstration  in  your  own  plant.  Experience  for  yourself  the  superior  han¬ 
dling  and  printing  qualities.  It  won’t  take  long  for  an  in-plant  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Drop  us  a  line  or  phone  naming  the  day  and  hour  and  we  will  be  there. 


For  Syndicates  — 
Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


For  Newspapers  — 
Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 
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LOOKING  FOR  PROFIT  .  .  . 

COLE  FOLDERS 


^  to  ^  rotary:  print 
TV  Guides,  Smaii  Supps 
FOLDS,  GLUES  &  TRIMS 


Cole  has  designed  the  machine  that 
will  save  you  hours  by  gluing,  folding 
and  trimming  in  one  operation.  This 
machine  takes  your  paper  off  a  half 
folder  and  will  deliver  the  finished 
product  on  your  conveyer. 

Cole  has  the  folder  to  meet  your  need; 
eighth,  quarter,  or  double  parallel  or 
any  combination.  The  Cole  unit  is  de¬ 
signed  for  all  rotary  presses  and  will 
produce  up  to  25,000  copies  ph.  Avail¬ 
able  with  or  without  gluing,  trimming 
and  vacuum  systems. 

You’ll  find  new  profits  in  printing  your 
own  TV  Guides  and  small  supple¬ 
ments.  Call  or  write  for  information  on 
this  low-cost  unit  designed  for  your 
press. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Phone  CE  6-8841 


Composing  Rooms 
Combined  for  Use 
By  Sister  Papers 


Hollywood,  Calif. 

Consolidation  of  composing 
rooms  of  the  Hollywood  Citizen 
yjewft  and  North  Hollywood 
Valley  Times  was  completed 
here  Aug.  2. 

The  two  dailies,  plus  34  com¬ 
munity  weeklies  in  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley,  have  a  Thursday 
press  run  of  592,000  and  a  Sat- 
urday-Sunday  total  of  447,000. 
They  are  published  by  Great 
Western  Publishers  Co.  Inc., 
headed  by  Lammot  Copeland 
Jr.,  son  of  the  president  of  the 
DuPont  Company,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

The  publishing  plants  are  less 
than  five  miles  apart,  so  news 
copy  and  advertising  is  dis¬ 
patched  on  the  half  hour  from 
the  Valley  Times  to  the  Holly- 
wootl  plant,  and  page  mats  are 
brought  back  for  ininning  the 
paper  on  the  seven-unit  Hoe 
press  in  North  Hollywood.  The 
Valley  Times  has  a  circulation 
of  40,000  and  the  Citizen  News 
35.000. 

The  composing  room  merger 
biought  the  union  chapel  from 
North  Holywood  into  the  plant 
at  Hollywood  but  production  and 
changeover  to  automation  were 
uninteri-upted.  The  Graphics 
production  Corporation,  headed 
by  the  same  officers  as  those  of 
the  publishing  company,  will 
handle  all  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  in  Iwth  shops.  The  unions 
were  credited  by  management 
with  easing  the  blending  of  the 
wjuipment  from  both  plants  in 
one  weekend. 

The  Valley  Times  had  AP  and 
the  Citizen  News  had  UPI,  but 
AP  has  been  dropped  and  ad¬ 
ditional  computerized  tape 
equipment  has  been  installed  by 
UPI  for  news  and  the  financial 
report. 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESS 
ERECTORS 
SINCE  1888 


TAFT 

CONTRACTING  CO.,  INC. 
CHICAGO  '  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phil  Turner,  former  genen.l 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Times,  joined  the  company  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  as  vicepre.si- 
dent  and  is  chief  operating 
officer. 

The  North  Hollywood  plain 
originally  was  a  sprawling 
garage  with  inadequate  com¬ 
posing  room  facilities.  “We 
look  to  the  day  when  we  shall 
build  a  brand  new,  modern 
newspaper  plant  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  as  the  Valley 
Times  and  its  sister  publications 
share  in  the  fast  growth,  pros¬ 
perity  and  expansion  that  is  the 
history  of  Southern  California,” 
said  Russell  A.  Quisinberry, 
chaiiman  of  the  board. 

The  Coiieland  interests  pur¬ 
chased  the  Hollywood  paper 
about  a  year  ago. 

• 

Offset  Printiiii:  Firm 
Enlarges  for  Weeklies 

Los  Angeles 

Sun  Litho  Inc.,  a  pioneer  in 
offset  printing  on  newsprint,  is 
expanding  into  a  new  building 
in  Van  Nuys,  which  will  house 
the  West’s  largest  rotary  offset 
color  press  available  for  central- 
source  contract  printing  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Included  with  the  six-unit 
Goss  Urbanite  rotary  web  press 
is  an  automated  plate  develop¬ 
ing  system. 

President  Michael  J.  Flannery 
said  the  investment  in  the  new 
plant  and  equipment  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  Sun 
and  Santa  Monica  Independent 
already  have  contracted  to  print 
their  semi-wreeklies  at  Sun  Litho. 

Also  to  be  installed  in  the  new 
building  is  a  five-unit  Fairchild 
Color  King  press  with  a  16-page 
capacity.  A  Rol)ertson  AC  Mo¬ 
tor-Motion  camera  and  an  MR- 
440  automatic  film  processor,  in 
combination,  can  produce  45 
negatives  per  hour. 

The  plate  system  will  enable 
Sun  Litho  to  proceed  from  a 
camera-ready  page  pa.ste-up  to 
the  press  in  15  minutes. 


CAPCO 

For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 
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We  chose  Elektrons  after  careful  analysis 
and  evaluation,  and  they  have 
met  our  expectations ...” 

William  Turjanica,  Production  Manager 
The  Globe  and  Mail 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

‘The  Globe  and  Mail  has  a  battery  of  eight  tape-operated 
Linoty  pe  Elektrons  in  its  Composing  Room.  The  reli¬ 


ability  of  these  eight  Elektrons  has  been  excellent  and, 
together  with  four  converted  machines,  they  provide 
more  than  sufficient  production  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  each  day,  the  thrice-weekly  nationally 
distributed  Report  on  Business  and  the  International  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Report  on  Business!’ 

Ask  tjotir  Linotype  Production  Engineer  why  the  Elektron 
is  the  most  productive  high-sj)eed  linecaster  ever  built. 


More  Space  Given 
For  Cold  Tp 
And  Photo  Shops 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Orlando  Daily  Newspapers 
Inc.  has  just  completed  exten¬ 
sive  renovation  and  expansion 
of  its  photo  and  cold  type  oper¬ 
ations.  Space  for  the  various 
shops  has  been  increa.sed. 

Commercial  studio  space  ^ains 
came  in  the  form  of  doubled 
office  reception  space,  print  finish 
and  neffative  storage  room  and 
a  film  processing  lab  for  black 
and  white  film,  complete  with 
nitrogen  burst  agitation  system 
and  a  new  projection  printing 
facility. 

Two  photographers  doing  both 
black  and  white  and  color  work 
and  two  lab  technicians  plus  a 
receptionist  are  employed  in  the 
commercial  operation. 

The  news  photo  .studio,  which 
turns  out  56,000  prints  yearly 
in  addition  to  developing  75,000 
rolls  of  film  for  the  main  paper 
and  18  bureaus,  was  increased 
by  five  darkrooms  for  black  and 
white  film-print  processing,  one 
color  processing  lab  and  one 
color  printing  and  processing 
tlarkroom  plus  a  spacious  shoot¬ 
ing  studio  complete  with  .storage 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Cdiimaied,  ^iuen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 


and  dressing  room. 

By  increasing  the  news  dark¬ 
rooms  to  eight,  each  news  staff 
photographer  is  equipped  to 
process  and  print  his  own  film. 
A  centrally  located  film  and 
print  drj’ing  center  completes 
the  news  photo  space  picture. 

Film  from  the  ODN’s  18  bu- 
leaus  which  employ  approxi¬ 
mately  35  camera  users  is 
processed  by  two  lab  men  in  a 
double-size  darkroom  equipped 
with  a  B-22  and  D-2  enlarger 
and  double  chemical  line  set  up 
working  toward  a  central 
washer,  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment. 

All  color  film  is  processed  by 
newsphoto  photographers  using 
Calumet  C.  P.  8-6  processor  with 
automatic  temperature  control 
and  nitrogen-air  burst  agitation 
system  in  the  3*2  gallon  chemi¬ 
cal  capacity. 

Keudy  Kooiii 

The  news  photo  department 
is  prefaced  by  a  news  photo 
office,  joined  by  the  photogra¬ 
phers’  ready  room  which  also 
iiou.ses  the  AP  transmitter.  All 
work  .schedules  are  logged  on  an 
assignment  board  and  in  the 
picture  appointment  book. 

The  photo  ready  room  also 
serv'es  as  a  hub  for  final  as¬ 
sembly  of  finished  prints,  nega¬ 
tives  and  record  sheets  to  be 
delivered  to  editors  and  re¬ 
porters. 

The  spacious  news  shooting 
.salon  affords  ample  room  to  set 
up  color  sets,  group  shots,  fash¬ 
ion  pictures  and  table  top  stills, 
several  at  a  time,  and  is  eciuipped 
with  both  Tungsten  and  Strobe 
lights. 

The  news  photo  department 
employs  11  photographers  and 
two  lab  technicians. 

(]uld  Type  Section 

In  order  to  speed  up  work  in 
ad  layout  and  production,  the 
ODN  cold  type  department  has 
been  expanded  to  approximately 
5,806  sq.  ft. 

The  department  lot'ated  just 
to  the  east  of  the  composing 
room  has  been  designed  so  that 


the  work  flows  clockwise  from 
the  point  of  initiation  to  the 
finish  line. 

Location  of  foreman  Ray  Wil- 
.son’s  office  as  an  island  easily 
accessible  to  various  stations  in 
the  cold  type  department  saves 
.steps  and  leaves  more  time  for 
conferences  and  work  assign¬ 
ments. 

After  ads  are  logged  at  the 
receiving  desk,  they  are  sent  to 
the  ad  proof  readers  located  op¬ 
posite  the  counter.  Following 
logging  and  proofing,  ad  copy  is 
handed  to  Linofilm  keyboard 
ojjerators  who  punch  the  tapes 
fed  into  two  large  photo  units. 

From  the  Linofilm  machines, 
ad  copy  is  pasted  up  by  depart¬ 
ment  arti.sts  and  sent  back  to 
the  adv’ertising  department  to 
be  proofed. 

When  proofs  are  returned,  the 
process  is  repeated  w’ith  cor¬ 
rected  copy,  then  pasted  up  for 
a  final  photograph.  Impressions 
of  the  photo  negative  are  then 
transferred  onto  a  zinc  plate, 
and  thus  into  print. 

Big  Store  Rebuilt 
For  Daily’s  Plant 

Junction  City,  Kansas 

The  104-year-old  Junction  City 
Union,  published  at  the  same 
location  for  the  past  50  years, 
is  now  in  business  under  a  new’ 
roof.  What  was  formerly  a  fur¬ 
niture  store  has  been  virtually 
rebuilt  to  provide  modern  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  newspaper. 

The  move  into  the  new’  plant 
w’as  made  over  the  July  10-12 
w’eekend,  although  all  of  the 
work  hasn’t  been  completed. 

In  its  early  years  the  Union 
was  printed  in  space  in  the 
basements  of  buildings  occupied 
by  banks. 

The  improvement  is  part  of 
a  program  started  nine  years 
ago.  The  first  .steps  W’ere  the 
installation  of  a  new’  16-page 
Goss  new’spaper  press  and  a 
larger  room  for  printers  and 
compositors.  The  addition  just 
completed  finishes  about  tw’o- 
thirds  of  the  planned  work. 

New  concrete  was  poured  for 
the  first  floor,  new’  floor  cover¬ 
ings  laid,  walnut  paneling  in¬ 
stalled,  jiriv’ate  offices  con¬ 
structed,  the  ceiling  low’ered,  a 
new  roof  provided,  and  a  new 
heating  and  cooling  system  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  decorative  scheme  in¬ 
cludes  13  large  photos  featuring 
early  day  Junction  City,  Fort 
Riley  and  Geary  county  scenes. 

The  building  was  purchased 
several  months  ago  by  Mrs. 
Harry  E.  Montgomery  and  her 
son  John  D.  Montgomery,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Montgomery  family  has 
been  connected  with  the  paper 
since  1888. 


Auditorium  Built 
Over  Press  Area 
In  Remodeling  Job 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

The  Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune 
has  finished  an  extensive  re¬ 
modeling  program.  Philip  F. 
Miller,  editor  and  publisher, 
said  the  $1.25  million  program 
liegun  two  years  ago  included  a 
six-unit  Goss  Headliner  press, 
a  new  building  to  house  it,  the 
stereotype  department,  mail 
room  and  a  large  newsprint 
storage. 

The  old  Goss  six-unit  press 
occupied  part  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  erected  in  1950.  The  press 
was  sold  and  later  junked.  After 
its  removal  the  pressroom  pit 
was  floored  over  and  a  125-seat 
auditorium  built  in  the  upper 
level  of  the  pressroom.  The  au¬ 
ditorium  includes  at  one  end  a 
small  stage  with  theater  light¬ 
ing  and  a  9’  X  12'  motion  picture 
screen.  At  the  other  end  are  coat 
rooms,  a  small  kitchenette, 
toilets  and  a  second-level  pro¬ 
jection  liooth.  A  drop-ceiling 
was  installed,  wood  paneling 
used  extensively  and  drapes  in- 
stalletl  for  decorative  as  well  as 
acoustical  purposes.  A  .separate 
auditorium  entrance  was  built 
together  w’ith  an  exit  passage¬ 
way  so  that  the  auditorium  can 
be  used  as  a  unit  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  i-eel  room  of  the  former 
pressreom  was  partitioned  into 
storage  rooms. 

A  new’  photoengraving  de¬ 
partment  facility  was  built  in 
the  basement  area  formerly 
used  for  new’sprint  storage.  An 
extensive  air  conditioning-heat¬ 
ing  system  assures  absolute 
temperature  control  for  the 
photoengraving  processes.  In  an 
additional  room  w’as  provided  a 
Scan-A-Sizer  which  is  used  to 
increase  production  and  as  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  first  floor  space  former¬ 
ly  occupied  by  the  photoengrav¬ 
ing  department  w’as  remodeled 
for  use  by  the  photography  de¬ 
partment  W’ith  a  15'  x  25'  studio 
included. 

The  area  fonnerly  occupied 
by  the  photography  department 
in  the  second  floor  newsroom 
was  remodeled  for  the  new’s¬ 
paper  reference  library  and  an 
office  for  the  managing  editor. 

The  three  floors  are  connected 
by  an  electric  pushbutton-oper¬ 
ated  dumbwaiter  which  connects 
the  newsroom,  photography  and 
photoengraving  departments. 

The  six-day  daily  circulation 
of  the  Daily  Tribune  was  11,200 
in  1940;  and  is  61,000  today. 
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Driving  home  from  work,  u  ball  rolls  in  front  of  your 
car ...  on  the  highway,  a  vehicle  suddenly  pulls  out  of  a 
side  road  . . .  you  have  to  enter  a  busy  freeway  at  50 
mph.  How  do  you  react  to  such  situations?  Three  thousand 
employees  of  Humble’s  research  affiliate  in  Linden, 

New  Jersey  and  members  of  their  families  are  learning 
the  answers  from  an  electronic  simulator  which  recreates 
actual  driving  conditions. 

The  driver’s  reactions  are  recorded  and  analyzed  — 
and  he  learns  how  to  improve  his  driving  habits  .  . . 
to  become  a  safer  driver. 

The  program  has  attracted  the  interest  of  safety  officials 
who  feel  that  we  are  pioneering  the  application  of 
driver-training  techniques  that  may  well  eventually  lead 
to  greater  highway  safety  for  millions. 


50  MPH 
Standing  Still 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY  .  .  .  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 
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It’s  the  Timing  That 


Makes  The 

By  Georfje  Will 

Some  of  the  outspoken  critics 
of  newspaper  promotion  have 
frequently  turned  up  their  noses 
at  the  quality  of  in-paper  ads, 
knocking'  canned  art,  pub-set 
typography,  ho-hum  headlines 
and  dull  copy. 

Justifiahly,  they’ve  said  that  a 
newspaper’s  own  advertisements 
should  be  the  best  in  the  paper. 
After  all,  who  knows  the  medium 
better,  or  how  to  use  it  better. 
Just  like  a  golfer,  who  always 
has  the  advantage  on  his  home 
course. 

If  Media  Records  measure  of 
“office”  linage,  most  of  which 
consists  of  newspaper  in-paper 
promotion  for  circulation,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  and  editorial 
promotions,  is  any  yardstick, 
newspapers  are  using  more  and 
more  of  their  own  space.  Many 
papers  admit  that  they  are 
among  their  own  leading  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Three  recent  Wa.sliini/ton  Punt 
insertions  not  only  demonstrate 
a  high  level  of  creativity,  but 
take  advantage  of  one  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising’s  most  valu¬ 
able  assets — timeliness. 

A  page  ad  ran  just  two  days 
after  the  landing  of  Astronauts 
McDivitt  and  White.  John 
Dower’s  copy  told  Post  readers 
how  they  could  “follow  the 
Gemini  twins  through  every 
moment  of  their  exciting  flight 
from  launch  to  splashdown 
through  the  Post’s  in-depth  re¬ 
ports  on  the  astronauts,  with 
each  day’s  activities  described 
by  Science  Writer  Howard 
Simons  and  other  outstanding 
reporters,  with  orbit-by-orbit 
projections  of  the  meaning  of 
each  maneuver  to  future  space 
flights.” 

The  illustration  showed  recep¬ 
tion  ceremonies  for  the  two 
Majors  on  the  deck  of  the  Wasp, 
in  page-dominating  scale.  The 
clincher  of  the  ad,  however,  was 
the  headline:  “Listen  .  .  .  they’re 
playing  our  song,”  alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy 
Band  aboard  the  carrier  was 
playing  John  Philip  Sousa’s 
“W'ashington  Post  March.”  The 
opening  paragraph  of  the  copy 
told  of  the  red  carpet,  the 
rousing  cheers,  and  the  playing 
of  the  famous  March. 

Every  newspaper  doesn’t  have 
the  advantage  of  a  Sousa  March, 
but  you  have  to  give  the  Post 
credit  for  taking  advantage  of 
their  “song.”  (Incidentally,  the 
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Difference 


lilK  fihbttuatdi  post 


,  .  .  Sousa  wrote  the  original  copy 
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...  a  satellite  delivered  the  message 


>il»r  UVt'<liiiialoii  poM 

.  .  .  a  copywriter  posed  for  the  art. 

Post’s  first  floor  auditorium, 
used  for  staff  and  community 
meetings  and  events  is  named 
the  John  Philip  Sousa  Room). 

Another  Post  promotion  ad 
urges  readers  to  follow  their 
favorite  newspaper  w’hile  on 


v.Tc.ntlon.  Ile.aded:  “The  W.^sh- 
ingtoii  Post  is  going  on  vacation 
.  .  .  (yours)”  the  ad  lists  resorts 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  We.st 
Virginia,  Delaware,  New  Jer.sey 
and  North  Carolina  where  the 
Po.st  is  available  on  news.stands 
through  Labor  Day.  A  box 
(luotes  mail  subscription  rates. 
The  illustration,  a  bit  sexier 
than  most  Post  ads,  shows  an 
attractive  girl  in  a  bathing  suit 
reading  her  Post  while  floating 
on  an  inflated  raft.  The  fact  that 
the  model  is  a  promotion  dei)art- 
ment  copywriter  is  a  tribute  to 
the  hiring  policies  of  i)romotion 
manager  John  Dower. 

A  third  ad,  while  a  little  less 
glamorous  and  spectacular,  is 
probably  the  most  important  and 
new.sworthy.  The  day  following 
the  Post’s  pioneering  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  copy  via  the  Early 
Bird  satellite,  an  ad  ran  telling 
of  the  Post’s  determination  to  be 
in  the  forefront  of  the  new 
development  to  help  make  a 
better  newsjiaper.  Headlined: 
“First  with  the  News  via  Early 
Bird,”  the  copy  told  Post 
readers:  “The  Washington  Post 
is  the  fii’st  newspaper  to  trans¬ 
mit  news  across  the  world  via 
the  Early  Bird  international 
communications  satellite.  Yes¬ 
terday,  in  a  special  tw'o-way 
exchange,  word-perfect  stories 
streamed  between  our  London 
and  Washington  offices  at  1~>0 
words  a  minute,  with  a  trans- 
Atlantic  Iwunce  that  could  have 
l)een  called  spectacular  had  it 
only  been  visible.” 

The  ad  detailed  the  new 
“first,”  and  told  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  Illustrations  of  the  ad 
were  a  reproduction  of  the  Early 
Bird  copy  and  a  picture  of  the 
satellite. 

Most  important  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  ads,  was  the  timing. 
In  a  time  when  most  promotion 
ads  seem  to  run  on  a  filler  basis, 
it’s  gowl  to  see  somebody  write 
the  woids  “MUST”  on  a  proof, 
and  back  it  up,  even  if  the  paper 
has  to  go  “up”  four  pages  to 
accommotlate  a  promotion  inser¬ 
tion.  The  astronaut  ad  was  good 
because  it  came  on  the  heels  of 
the  splash-down,  the  early  bird 
ad  liecause  it  followed  the  satel¬ 
lite  in  orbit,  and  even  the  vaca¬ 
tion  insert  would  have  looked  a 
bit  silly  on  September  15, 

*  *  « 

SYMPHONY  —  Cooperating 
with  the  Women’s  Association 
for  the  Detroit  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  Detroit  News  will 
produce  a  16-page  roto  section 
devoted  entirely  to  the  orches¬ 
tra,  delivered  with  the  regular 
Sunday  editions  next  October 
17.  This  marks  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year  the  News  has  had 
a  Symphony  section.  Everj'  pic¬ 
ture  and  cut  line  in  the  section 
is  paid  advertising.  Format  is 
editorial,  and  pictorial,  with  ad¬ 


vertisers  foregoing  usu.'il  logo¬ 
types  so  that  the  entire  section 
will  have  a  complete  editorial 
reading  and  picture  apj>earatn  e. 
.411  revenue  al)ove  actual  ex¬ 
penses  is  given  to  the  Symphony 
Oi-chestra  for  its  maintenance 
fund..  Advertisers  are  offered 
celebrities  from  Detroit  .social, 
entertainment  and  sports  worlds 
to  pose  for  their  advertisements 
at  no  cost,  the  moilels  donating 
their  services  for  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  cause. 

«  ♦  * 

TODAY’S  CHILD  —  The 
Toronto  Telcffram  has  combined 
an  appealing  editorial  feature 
with  an  interesting  community 
ser\dce.  “Today’s  Child”  fea¬ 
tures  winsome  photographs  with 
engaging  descriptions  of  home¬ 
less  youngsters,  by  staff  report¬ 
er  Helen  Allen.  As  a  result  of 
the  series,  homes  have  l)een 
found  for  over  150  children 
ranging  in  age  from  four 
months  to  16  years.  Most  of  the 
children  w’ere  difficult  to  place 
in  adoptive  homes  through  nor¬ 
mal  pi-ocedures  for  various  rea¬ 
sons.  Miss  Allen  received  a  spe¬ 
cial  citation  from  the  Ontario 
government  for  the  series. 

*  *  * 

SOUTH  AMERICA— a  series 
of  ten  articles  on  South  Amer¬ 
ica  by  editor  Don  Shoemaker 
has  been  reprinted  in  booklet 
form  under  the  title  “South 
America  Totlay”  by  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

•  *  « 

PICTURES— “Here’s  another 
Herald-Leader  public  ser\’ice," 
says  Blondie,  in  a  cartoon  ap¬ 
pearing  on  a  heavy  piece  of 
cardboard  stiffener  mailed  with 
a  news  photo  from  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader.  “We 
thought  you’d  like  to  have  this 
l)icture,”  the  copy  reads.  “The 
original  print  of  each  picture 
used  in  the  Lexington  newspa¬ 
pers  is  mailed  without  charge 
to  someone  who  appears  in  the 
picture.”  Additional  copy  tells 
of  rates  for  additional  prints, 
and  the  papers’  complete  nega¬ 
tive  files  and  public  service 
library. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

POP — A  result-story  brochure 
from  the  New  York  Times  tells 
the  interesting  story  of  how 
executives  from  Fladell,  Wins¬ 
ton  and  Pennette  advertising 
agency  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
selling  posters  in  the  “pop  art” 
style,  using  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  cartoon  characters — the 
Phantom,  Mandrake  the  Magi¬ 
cian,  Prince  Valiant  and  Flash 
Gordon.  According  to  the  Times 
Ixjoklet,  the  first  1,000-line  ad 
sold  more  than  3,000  of  the 
three-by-four  foot  posters  at 
$3.98  each,  and  lined  up  retail 
distributors  who  were  interested 
in  selling  the  posters. 
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LPI  Promotes  Bo^iie; 
New  Financial  Editor 

Three  executive  promotions  in 
the  United  Press  International 
news  department  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Francis 
T.  Leary,  executive  editor. 

Jesse  C.  Rogue,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  since  May,  19(;i,  was  named 
assistant  managing  editor  to 
supervise  special  services  to  sub- 
5cril)ers  and  development  proj¬ 
ects. 

William  D.  Laffler,  overnight 
news  editor  since  January,  1955, 
was  named  financial  editor. 

Frederick  H.  Treesh,  of  the 
New  York  general  news  staff, 
was  named  overnight  news  edi 
tor. 

.Mr.  Rogue,  53,  a  graduate  of 
Knox  College,  joined  the  news 
service  in  1935.  Thereafter  he 
worked  in  the  St.  Louis,  Spring- 
field  and  New  York  bureaus. 
During  World  War  II  he  was 
on  the  cable  desk  handling  news 
from  the  fighting  fronts.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  in  194B,  where 
he  served  as  bureau  manager 
and  then  Central  Division  news 
editor,  until  his  transfer  to  New 
York. 

.Mr.  Laffler,  48.  joined  UPI  in 
New  Orleans  in  September,  1946 
after  attending  Louisiana  State 
University.  Mr.  Treesh,  30, 
started  his  UPI  career  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  in  June,  1955. 

•• 

Publisher  Appointed 

AUGtiSTA,  Ga. 

William  S.  Morris  III  and 
Charles  H.  Morris,  new  owners 
of  the  Atlieni^  (Ga.)  Ilanner- 
Hcrnld,  have  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  R.  W.  Railes  as 
publisher.  He  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  AuquuUt 
Hcrnld  for  five  years.  Earl  R. 
Rraswell,  publisher  of  the  Ran- 
ner-Herald  since  1921,  will  be¬ 
come  publisher  emeritus. 

• 

.Moves  to  PR  Post 

Cincinnati 

Richard  L.  Gordon,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Poxt,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  public  relations  director  for 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
munity  Chest.  He  succeeds  Rren- 
ton  L.  Grant  who  is  retiring. 


Post  Distributes 
Acheson  Series 

The  Washhif/ton  (I).  C.)  Post 
has  obtained  news])aper  serial 
rights  to  “Morning  anti  Noon,” 
autobiography  of  Dean  Acheson, 
and  will  distribute  12  stories, 
with  art,  to  other  newspapers. 

The  lK)ok,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Houghton  Mifflin  in 
Octol)er,  covers  the  former  dip¬ 
lomat’s  youth  and  middle  years. 
This  volume  closes  with  him  as 
A.ssi.stant  Sec-retary  of  State. 
He  later  was  Secretary  of  State. 

Serialization  begins  Aug.  22. 
• 

IrH'iii  Frank  lo  Work 
Ill  AP  MpiiiImt  Offipp 

General  .Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Irwin  L.  Frank, 
chief  of  the  Newark  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  as  mem- 
l)ership  executive  in  the  AP 
General  Office  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Frank,  38,  will  work  with 
William  C.  Rarnard,  general 
executive  in  charge  of  news¬ 
paper  membershij)  activities. 

Replacing  Mr.  Frank  as  head 
of  AP’s  New  Jer.sey  operation 
will  be  John  O.  Koehler,  35,  who 
is  leturning  to  domestic  .service 
after  six  years  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Frank  is  a  native  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  graduated 
from  Kansas  State  College  and 
gained  his  early  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Newton  (Kans.) 
Kunmn  and  the  Wichita  Eagle. 
In  1959  he  joined  the  AP  in 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Koehler,  an  American 
citizen  who  was  lx)rn  in  Dres¬ 
den,  Germany,  joined  the  AP 
in  Seattle  in  1957  after  working 
on  the  AnacortcH  (Wash.) 
.4  merican. 


Koehler 
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A  push  of  fhe  buHons  on  the  drive  and  dryer  starts  the  Paito  I7-2B 
Automatic  Developing  Machine.  "Heat"  and  "Cool"  are  left  on  from 
6  a.m.  to  Midnight. 

PHt)T<M;R\PHY 


Film  is  run  through  the  highly-polished  stainless  steel  unit,  attached 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pako  I7-2B,  to  guide  the  film  onto  the  leaders 
where  they  are  taped. 


Bv  Rii'k  Frirtiiiian 


Newspaper  Darkroom  of  Tomorrow — ^Today 


A  walk  throujrh  the  Louinifillr  (Ky.)  Courivr- Jour  mil  and  Timrs 
daikroom  might  l<x)k  like  thi.s: 

The  bottom  left  gauge  on  the  Pako  17-2B  automatic  developing 
machine  showing  200  cc’s  being  replenished  into  the  fixing  solution 
and  44  cc’s  into  the  UF'G  developer. 

A  red  light  going  off,  indicating  the  film  is  clear  of  the  developer. 
Then  a  green  light  going  off,  indicating  all  film  is  out  of  the 
machine  and  that  the  dryer  has  treen  automatically  turned  off. 


The  Pako  I7-2B  has  been  loaded  and  a  start  button  is  punched,  turning 
on  the  red  and  green  lights.  When  the  red  goes  off,  the  film  is  clear 
of  the  developer.  When  the  green  goes  off,  all  film  is  out  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  dryer  turns  off  automatically.  The  red-green  light  system 
was  an  innovation  of  the  Courier-Journal's  and  cost  them  $3,000  to 
build  and  install. 


A  Couricr-Journal-dcsigned  highly- polished  .stainless  .steel  unit, 
attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  developing  machine,  guiding  .fomm 
and  120mm  film  on  the  leaders  (where  they  are  ta|)e<l)  to  keep 
the  film  going  .straight  through  the  machine. 

If  all  this  sounds  slightly  over-whelming — it  is!  For  this  is 
the  Courier-Journal’s  completely-automated  darkroiim,  a  peek  into 
tomorrow'’s  world  of  newspaper  photo  processing. 

Billie  Davis,  the  Courier-Journal’s  director  of  photography, 
sums  it  up  this  way:  “As  intelligent,  aggressive  news  photogra¬ 
phers  of  these  modern,  high-speed  times  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  face  up  to  automation  in  photography.  Let’s  look  at  the 
trend.  Think  how  many  newspapers  have  merged  in  the  past  few 
years — and  how  many  of  them  have  merged  only  to  the  extent  of 
utilizing  the  same  plant  facilities.  Beyond  this  now  looms  the 
merging  of  practically  all  departments  of  the  combination  news¬ 
papers — the  police  and  government  beats,  sports,  woman’s,  news 
and  all  departments  that  are  half-way  feasible  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lisher  a  chance  of  survdval.” 

He  points  out  that  on  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times  all  such 
departments,  plus  the  bureaus,  have  been  merged.  “No  one  was 
fired,  unless  he  was  incompetent,  but  as  people  retired  or  quit 
they  were  not  replaced.  Just  another  move  of  .survival,’’  Billie 
says. 

“As  this  situation  develops,  a  new  one  arises  with  the  individual 
— a  fight  for  a  position  within  the  framework  of  his  past  expe¬ 
rience.  We  have  trainwl  all  of  our  bureau  chiefs  and  reporters  to 
use  cameras,  not  to  mention  all  the  reporters  on  daily  features 
and  Sunday  magazine  work. 

“They’re  not  trained  to  just  push  the  camera  release  but  to 
compose  and  light  a  pleasing  picture.  They  send  or  bring  in  their 
film.  This  is  a  trend,  whether  we  as  professional  photographers 
like  it  or  not.’’ 

Busy  Uurkrooiii 

With  so  much  of  the  reporting  staff  taking  pictures,  it  puts  a 
heavy  load  on  a  darkroom.  Three  years  ago,  management  asked 
Mr.  Davis  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  an  automatic  developing 
machine  and  a  cutdown  in  the  darkroom  staff. 

“I  .said  ‘yes’  and  let  it  go  at  that,”  Billie  recalls.  “I  thought 
I’d  let  someone  else  try  automation  first.  That  same  year,  I 
attended  the  National  Press  Photographers’  high-level  conference 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  stopped  in  at  Eastman  Kodak. 

“I  wanted  to  see  their  automatic  developing  machine,  the  Versa- 
matic.  ‘Some  contraption,’  I  thought  to  my.self.  ‘It  only  works  while 
I’m  here  and  under  close  supervision  of  their  engineer.  And  boy, 
(Continued  on  pn<je  58J 
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Kodak  torture  rack 


This  is  a  unique  torture  chamber.  It 
can,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  simulate  20 
years  of  punishing  sunlight  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  color  print. 

This  torturous  testing  of  the  final 
image  is  only  one  step  in  a  long  series 
of  intensive  procedures  designed  to 
compel  dyes  to  show  their  true  colors. 
These  Kodak  tests  are  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  a  photographic  dye  is  subject  to 
many  critical  conditions  that  relate  to 
your  success  and  satisfaction. 

The  Kodak  dye  must  be  compatible 
with  all  the  other  chemical  ingredients 
of  the  film  or  paper.  It  must  endure 
the  manufacturing  and  processing  en¬ 


vironment  without  losing  its  fidelity. 

It  must  be  strong  in  the  face  of  visi¬ 
ble  light  as  well  as  ultraviolet  radiation. 
The  dye  cannot  be  stifled  by  heat  or 
drowned  by  humidity.  It  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  oxygenation  and  the  de¬ 
structive  activity  of  other  elemental 
gases.  And  it  must  keep  all  these  char¬ 
acteristics  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

Photography  demands  more  of  dyes 
than  any  other  use  you  can  imagine. 

These  Kodak  testing  procedures  are 
as  reliable  as  they  are  intensive.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  tests,  the  Kodak  color 
materials  you  use  have  repeatability: 


You  know  what  you  can  expect. 

Without  repeatability,  color  work 
becomes  guesswork.  Repeatability  is 
an  ingredient  we  manufacture  into 
our  products— and  we  test  endlessly  to 
be  sure  it's  there.  Some  people  call  it 
Kodak  uniformity.  It's  what  you  pay  for. 

Professionally,  you  can't  afford  less. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Bernie  Metzrofh,  assistant  director  of  photo9raphy,  picks  up  two  rolls 
of  I20inm  film  and  two  rolls  of  35mm  film  which  he  has  run  through 
the  Pako  I7-2B  together. 


what  a  price — $16,000.’  In  the  past  year,  I’ve  proved  my.*  elf 
wrong. 

“I  fought  automation  on  our  new.spapers  hand,  tooth  and  ti  e- 
nail.  But  after  I  was  told  to  do  it  or  they  would  get  someone  who 
would,  I  did  it.”  ' 

The  darkroom  brought  many  problems,  Mr.  Davis  says,  ile^ 
gives  Lisle  Baker,  executive  vicepresident  and  general  manu  er 
of  the  two  dailies,  their  radio  station  and  gravure  plant,  and  Lon 
Dissly,  then  head  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times’  research  (now  I 
in  charge  of  the  Newspaper  Associates’  research  department), 
much  of  the  credit  for  solving  these  problems. 

“Mr.  Baker  always  goes  into  detailed  research,”  Billie  explains?. 
“And  this  is  the  secret  of  any  really  successful  venture.  We  have  i 
a  tremendous  research  department  he  started  and  it  has  saved  | 
our  newspapers  many  man  hours — and  man  hours  means  money.” 

First  Test 

Baker,  Davis  and  Di.ssly  visited  commercial  photo  finishers  who 
utilized  automatic  processors  for  film  and  printing.  After  several  i 
months  of  study,  Mr.  Dissly  recommended  the  newspapers  start  ! 
w’ith  a  certain  machine. 

Billie  recalls:  “I  told  them  we  should  give  it  a  real  hard  lest 
where  quality  control  wasn’t  so  critical.  And  our  gravure  corpora¬ 
tion  got  their  first  machine  and  ran  it  two  shifts  a  day.  We  i)rint 
some  18  other  graxmie  color  magazines  than  our  own.” 

The  Courier- Journal  now  has  seven  automatic  film  piocessors: 
Four  in  Gravure,  one  in  the  photo  department,  one  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  for  the  Photon  film,  and  one  in  engraving. 

“Everyone  agrees  that  we  do  a  more  consistently  good  quality 
job  than  prior  to  automation,”  Billie  says. 

The  equipment  came  in  March,  1964,  but  the  newspapers  held 
off  on  installation  until  a  thorough  test  was  made  of  fine-grain 
developers.  “The  major  portion  of  our  work  is  35mm,”  Billie  ex-  ' 
plains.  “And  just  any  developer  will  not  work  in  automatic  proc¬ 
essing  as  most  tend  to  build  up  on  the  rollers  or  conveyors.  We  use 
UFG  developer.” 

The  average  run  on  the  automatic  developing  machine  is  two 
rolls  but  many  times  five  or  six  rolls  go  through  at  once.  “We  have 
an  average  time  of  nine  minutes  from  dry  to  dry,”  Billie  explains —  - 
“that  is,  from  the  time  we  load  the  machine  until  we’re  ready  to  * 
go  to  the  automatic  printer. 

From  the  time  we  load  the  machine  until  we  give  the  editor  a  I 
set  of  proof  prints — 5x7  on  the  35mm  and  5x5  on  the  120mm — 
it’s  about  10  to  15  minutes.  And  this  is  with  an  average  of  20  or  ; 
more  proofs.  i 

“We’ll  average  betvreen  300  to  500  rolls  a  week  and  alK)Ut  150  ' 
to  200  pieces  of  4x5  cut  film.  This  is  what  our  18-man  photo  .staff  ' 
and  an  equal  number  of  bureau  and  feature  writers  shoot.” 

Billie  Davis  predicts  that  in  the  next  two  years,  all  large  news¬ 
paper  photo  staff  will  be  automated  and  that  newspapers  with 
photo  staffs  of  five  or  more  will  be  using  automatic  developing 
machines  before  1970. 


The  automatic  developing  machine  is  cleaned.  Here,  Mr.  Metxroth  lifts  ' 
the  negative  drive  carrier  from  half  of  the  developing  tank.  One  man, 

Al  Blunk,  is  charged  with  keeping  the  machines  clean  and  operating 
perfectly. 


Mr.  Metxroth  operates  the  automatic  Pako  Printer  and  Bob  Steinau 
runs  the  paper  through  the  Ektomatic  Processor.  The  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  use  Ektomatic  paper  entirely  in  the  printer,  along  with  Poly¬ 
contrast  filters  because  they  give  more  latitude.  Dry-to-dry  time  it 
around  IS  minutes  from  the  time  the  automatic  developing  machine  is 
loaded  until  a  90-percent  dry  print  comes  out  of  the  Pako  Printer. 
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REMOVE  ONLY  2  SCREWS 
TO  TRANSFER  A  HS®  OPERATING  UNIT 
FROM  ONE  LINECASTING  MACHINE  TO  ANOTHER! 


Minutes  are  all  you  need  when  you  want 
to  transfer  a  Teletypesetter®  operating 
unit  from  one  linecasting  machine  to 
another.  No  idle  time  on  your  TTS  unit 
when  a  linecasting  machine  is  out  of 
service  . . .  keeps  operating  costs  down. 

TTS  operating  units  give  you  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility  to  get  top  production  and 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  AN6ELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


full  profit  potential  from  automatic,  tape- 
controlled  linecasting.  They’re  compact 
and  self-contained,  take  little  space  and 
don’t  interfere  with  manual  operation. 
They’re  completely  dependable  because 
they  are  mechanical  in  operation  — no 
electronic  circuitry.  Your  regular  com¬ 
posing  room  machinist  can  service  TTS. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-53 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803 

□  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 
world’s  only  integrated  and  complete 
system  for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

□  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En¬ 
gineer  call  me. 


TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfora¬ 
tors,  operating  units,  computer,  selective 
allotter  and  accessories,  can  be  integrated 
to  serve  any  newspaper  or  commercial 
print  shop  . . .  small  or  large. 

Use  the  coupon  to  get  full  details! 
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Comic  Strip  ‘Chief 
Leads  Funny  Tribe 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  ploomy  Indian  Chief  and  his 
weird  tribe  are  going  to  gallop 
across  newspaper  comics  pages 
with  a  savage  sort  of  wit  to 
drive  gloom  from  readers. 

The  comic  strip:  “Chief.” 

The  cartoonist:  Joe  Dawley. 

The  format:  Six  four-column 
strips  a  week. 

The  release:  Early  Fall. 

The  distributor:  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

“Chief”  is  an  audacious  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  comic  strip  field 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  cut 
across  traditions  and  stamp  on 
shibboleths. 

Suspicious  Sachem 

Chief  characters  of  “Chief” 
are  “Chief”  himself,  a  glum 
sachem  with  a  well-developed 
vein  of  suspicion  (with  good 
reason  for  with  a  tribe  like  his 
it  behooves  him  always  to  look 
behind  before  he  sits  down) ; 


“Fragile  Flower,”  a  young  lady 
of  suh.stance  who  tries  hard  to 
live  up  to  her  name,  but  her 
temper  fuse  is  set  at  zero  and 
she  has  a  left  hook  that  could 
deck  Marciano;  “Ego,”  the  tribe 
intellectual,  who  practices 
psychoanalysis  on  the  sly  but 


^5KIN  THE 
BUFFALO' 


sir'  \ 


who  is  not  as  “beat”  as  he  looks ; 
“Big  Bear,”  who  is  all  heart — 
the  heart  of  a  used-car  dealer — 
a  deal  he  is  always  seeking; 
“Minnie-Tee-Hee,”  a  sensitive 


Joe  Dawley 

little  squaw  whose  laugh  can 
split  a  totem  pole — not  to  be 
tickled;  “Coyote”  and  “Turtle,” 
an  incredible  and  inseparable 
pair  of  animals. 

Their  doings  are  daring  and 
dafly;  they  always  are  different 
and  often  are  delightful. 

Mighty  .Sire 

“Sire  of  the  Chief — a  mighty 
man  is  he,”  is  the  way  the  Mc¬ 
Naught  Syndicate  introduces 
Joe  Dawley,  who  is  on  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  News  and  who 
draws  some  of  that  newspaper’s 
political  cartoons.  Joe  was  born 
29  years  ago  in  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  and  was  reared  in  Texas, 
where  he  was  graduated  from 


Southern  Methodist  University 
as  a  fine  arts  major.  (The  uui-  | 
versity  bought  some  of  his  paint-  ’ 
ings  for  its  permanent  collec¬ 
tion).  While  he  was  on  liie 
Dallas  Murnin!/  News,  he  drew  ^ 
a  strii)  called  “Sam  Bug.”  T 

Some  sample  comic  strips  were 
submitted  by  Dawley  to  Harry  I 
Welker,  creative  director  of  the 
-McNaught  Syndicate,  when  he 
was  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate.  Mr.  j 
Welker  encouraged  him  to  keej)  | 
trying  because  he  liked  his  style 
and  humor  and  he  helped  him 
work  out  the  idea  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  “Chief.” 

“Like  most  cartoonists,  .Joe 
Dawley  has  trouble  with  his  put¬ 
ting,”  reported  Mr.  Welker.  “Re¬ 
sult  of  funny  hands,  no  doubt. 
.\nyway,  he  shoots  in  the  80s, 
but  he  is  miles  beyond  par  when 
it  comes  to  drawing  a  comic 
cartoon  strip.” 


1964  Election 

“The  Making  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  1964,”  Theodore  H.  White’s 
best-selling  narrative  history  of 
.\merican  politics  in  action  dur¬ 
ing  the  Presidential  election 
year,  will  be  released  Sept,  12 
by  Books  in  the  News,  newspa¬ 
per  book  serialization  service. 
Condensed  and  serialized  in  12 
installments  of  about  1,400 
words  each,  for  newspapers. 


In  search  for  truth  behind  the  Iron  Curtain... 


HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 

...is  visiting  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  possibly  other  Communist  countries  of  Europe,  turning  his 
perceptive  mind  and  pen  to  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  reported  shift  of  the  Red  satellites  from  rigid 

- Moscov/  control.  Twenty  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  this  no-nonsense 

columnist,  author  and  former  diplomat  will  give  his  millions  of  readers  the  benefit  of  his 
keen  insight  into  social,  economic  and  political  changes  there  bearing  upon  America's  future 
posture  in  Europe. 

Additionally,  from  major  Western  European  capitals — datelined  Geneva,  Vienna,  Paris — 
Taylor's  dispatches  will  reflect  a  sharp  look  at  continued  American  responsibilities  and 
capabilities  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia. 


High-level  government  acquaintances  made  by  Taylor  while  he  was  President  Eisenhower's  Ambassador 
to  Switzerland  will  serve  him  well  in  developing  sources  of  information  on  this  four-  to  five-week  visit. 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y.  10017 
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Peanuts  Day 
Observed  by 
Cartoonists 

San  Francisco 

It  was  “Peanuts  Day”  here 
as  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society  gathered  on  its  second 
annual  Western  convention  and 
presented  its  annual  awards  to 
four  winners  who  are  residents 
of  California. 

Mayor  John  F.  Shelley,  who 
had  proclaimed  the  day  in  honor 
of  Charles  Schulz,  presented 
“The  Reuben”  to  the  creator  of 
Peanuts — the  only  two-time 
winner  of  the  NCS  outstanding 
cartoonist  of  the  year  award. 

The  former  Congressman  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  “those  of 
us  who  are  the  subject  of  your 
art  keep  our  own  sense  of 
humor.”  He  confessed  the  trophy 
reminde<l  him  of  many  Rulie 
Goldbergisms  that  came  from 
his  office  and  from  press  con¬ 
ferences. 

Mr.  Schulz  ignored  a  challenge 
by  Bob  Dunn,  NCS  president,  to 
define  the  trophy  and  replied 
by  turning  to  an  easle.  He  drew 
Snuffy’s  dog  house  and  placed 
atop  it  the  mayor,  recumbent. 

4-Day  Meeting 

Mr.  Dunn  and  Bob  Barnes, 
chairman.  Western  Region,  NCS 
and  of  the  convention  program 
which  provided  two  days  here 
and  two  in  nearby  Monterey  and 
ending  August  8,  combined 
forces  in  presenting  other 
awards  won  by  westerners. 

These  went  to  George  Lichty, 
(Grin  and  Bear  It)  best  panel; 
Frank  O’Neal,  (Short  Ribs), 
best  strip  and  Eldon  Dedini, 
New  Yorker  and  Playboy,  best 
magazine  cartoonist.  (E&P, 
April  24,  pg.  108). 

Pointing  out  that  NCS  is  now 
past  the  era  when  it  issued  a 
trophy  and  then  drew  it  back 
on  a  string  for  another  presen¬ 
tation,  Mr.  Dunn  presented  a 
1963  award  to  Walt  Disney.  It 
was  accepted  by  Buford  Tune, 
who  said  his  employer  had  built 
a  place  to  house  his  awards  and 
called  it  Disneyland. 

Mr.  Lichty  received  a  trophy 
won  for  his  work  in  1962.  He 
declared  NCS  issued  so  many 
awards  that  year  his  was  in¬ 
scribed:  “To  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern.” 

Art  Contingent 

The  San  Francisco  Press 
Club’s  welcome  was  extended  by 
John  Garth,  Club  art  director, 
who  paid  tribute  to  “the  crea¬ 


tors  of  salutary  laughs  indis¬ 
pensable  to  us  all.” 

In  introductions,  Mr.  Dunn 
(They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time) 
paid  tribute  to  full-bearded  Gus 
Arriola  (Gordo) — “MGM  has 
signed  him  to  play  Haile  Selas¬ 
sie” — and  to  Elmer  Woggon 
(Chief  Wahoo),  from  Florida. 

Women  cartoonists  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  Marty  Links  (Bobby 
Sox),  Betty  Swords,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  Dale  Messick 
(Brenda  Starr). 

Repre.senting  the  syndicates 
were  Laurence  Rutman,  United 
Featuies;  Glenn  Adcox,  Adcox 
Associates;  Earle  Wilsey,  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune,  and  Robert  C!. 
Dille,  National  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Kegi^tered 

Cartoonists  registered  were 
Lyman  and  Bob  Young  (Tim 
Tyler’s  Luck) ;  A1  Vermeer 
(Priscilla’s  Pop) ;  Rick  Hackney 
(Sir  Bagley) ;  Tommy  Thomp¬ 
son  (Iodine) ;  Lee  Holley  (Pony¬ 
tail)  ;  Morrie  Turner  (Wee 
Pals) ;  Bob  Stevens  (Clemen¬ 
tine) ;  Darrell  McClure  (Little 
.Annie  Rooney) ;  Jim  Burnett 
(Nobbin)  ;  Ken  Muse  (Way- 
out) ;  Brad  Anderson  (Marma- 
duke)  ;  Robert  Cordray  (Smid¬ 
geons)  ;  George  Crenshaw  (Nub¬ 
bins)  ;  Gene  Hazleton,  (Flint- 
stones)  ;  and  Jim  Ivey,  San 
Franeiseo  Examiner. 

Reg  Manning,  Scott.sdale, 
Ariz.,  and  Bert  Whitman,  Stock- 
ton  (Calif.)  Record,  editorial 
cartoonists;  Hi  Mankin,  Holly¬ 
wood  animination;  Jerry  Bund- 
sen,  Bobby  Sox  writer;  Jack 
Keith,  Larry  Harris  and  Glenn 
Bernhardt,  free  lancers;  A1 
Parker,  magazine  illustrator  and 
founder.  Famous  Artists  School, 
and  Jim  and  Connie  Boucher 
and  Jim  Young,  Determined 
Productions,  also  were  among 
those  listed.  Determined  Produc¬ 
tions  publishes  comic  books. 

The  western  meeting  was  re¬ 
peated  because  of  last  year’s 
success  and  as  few  cartoonists 
can  get  to  New  York  regularly, 
Mr.  Barnes  (The  Better  Half) 
told  E&P.  Fred  Toole  of  Hank 
Ketchum’s  staff  assisted. 

*  *  * 

RFK  vs  LBJ 

What’s  behind  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  feud?  How  real  is  it? 
When  did  it  start,  and  where 
will  it  end?  These  questions 
are  answered  in  a  thiee-part  se¬ 
ries  by  Vera  Glaser  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance.  The  title  is  “RFK  vs 
LBJ.”  Miss  Glaser,  who  spent 
sevei’al  w/eeks  researching  the 
series,  reports  that  Kennedy 
men  alieady  are  .sounding  out 
potential  delegates  for  the  1968 
convention  in  what  may  be  a 
play  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 


Sorensen^s  Book 
About  Kennedy 
In  20  Stories 

The  book,  “Kennedy,”  by 
Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  to  be 
published  Oct.  5  by  Harper  & 
Row,  is  being  condensed  into  20 
newspaper  chapters,  for  release 
Sept.  13  and  thereafter  through 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Mr.  Sorensen  was  adminis- 
ti’ative  assistant  to  John  F. 
Kennedy  as  a  senator  and  spe¬ 
cial  counsel  to  him  as  President. 

The  newspaper  stories  will 
contain  40,000  words,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  usual  book  con¬ 
densation  of  only  12  install¬ 
ments. 

“I  have  attempted  to  put  into 
context  and  perspective  my  ob- 
serv'ations  and  association  with 
an  extraordinary  man  during 
an  extraordinary  period,  rely¬ 
ing  primarily  on  what  I  know 
rather  than  on  what  others  have 
written,”  Mr.  Sorensen  wrote. 
“I  have  not  inteiwiewed  those 
whose  memories  may  have  been 
.shaded  by  subsequent  events, 
but  have  depended  principally 
on  my  files  and  recollections, 
for  which  there  can  be  no  foot¬ 
notes.” 

The  newspaper  stories  wdll 
deal  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Ber¬ 
lin  crisis,  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
steel  price  dispute,  why  Ken¬ 
nedy  picked  Johnson,  Viet  Nam 
and  Kennedy’s  meeting  with 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna,  among 
other  subjects. 

*  *  « 

‘Green  Berets’  Ready 
In  72  Comic  Strips 

From  the  best-selling  novel, 
“The  Green  Berets,”  by  Robin 
Moore,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
.Association  will  bring  newspa¬ 
per  readers  a  12-week  dramati¬ 
zation  in  comic  strip  form. 

Entitled  “Tales  of  the  Green 
Berets,”  the  series  of  72  strips 
reflects  the  horror  and  frustra¬ 
tion  of  fighting  in  Viet  Nam. 
Based  on  actual  events  and  real 
people,  the  .series  primarily  de¬ 
tails  the  expertise  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Special  Forces,  wearers 
of  prreen  berets. 

The  series  is  available  to 
NEA  clients  on  request  on  Sept. 
20. 

The  author  went  to  Viet  Nam 
with  the  Special  Forces  and 
joined  the  battle.  He  .served  in 
World  War  II  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard.  He  former¬ 
ly  was  public  relations  director 
for  the  Sheraton  Hotel  Corp. 

“Tales  of  the  Green  Berets” 
is  illustrated  by  Joe  Kubert,  art 
editor  of  National  Comics. 
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Sentences 

Don  Sherwood,  creator  of  the : 
two-year-old  adventure  strip* 
about  the  U.S.  Marines,  “Dan 
Flagg”  (McNaught  Syndicate), 
hopes  to  build  up  a  large  enough 
backlog  of  strips  ahead  of  dead¬ 
line  so  he  can  go  to  Viet  Nam 
to  see  actual  living  and  fighting  \ 
conditions  among  the  Marines  ] 
there  for  background  material. 
His  hero,  a  Marine  major,  is  ] 
now  leading  Marines  in  the  Viet  I 
Nam  war.  .Mr.  Sherwood  was  a 
Marine  himself  and  knows 
Marine  camps  in  this  country 
and  fighting  fields  abroad,  but 
he  has  not  been  to  Viet  Nam. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Sherwood 
spent  three  months  a  year  ago 
in  Hollywood  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Robert  Taylor  to 
produce  and  star  in  a  “Dan 
Flagg”  television  series.  A  pre¬ 
sentation  was  prepared  then  and 
a  pilot  film  is  to  be  made  this 
fall.  Mr.  Sherwood  and  Mr. 
Taylor  agreed  that  the  movie 
.star  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
adventure  strip  hero. 

A  Long  Island  toy  manufac¬ 
turer  has  arranged  with  Mr. 
Sherwood  to  introduce  “Dan 
Flagg”  dolls  this  Christmas. 

Drew  Pearson,  Bell-McClure 
columnist  in  Washington,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Platform  Association, 
on  behalf  of  that  organization 
presented  a  citation  to  President 
Johnson  as  a  “profound  speaker 
and  champion  of  free  speech.” 

“Linus,”  a  character  in  the 
Charles  M.  Schulz  comic  strip, 
“Peanuts”  (United  Features), 
dropped  his  blanket  in  the  mail 
to  protect  it  from  his  anti¬ 
blanket  Grandma,  who  was 
coming  for  a  visit,  and  it  was 
lost  for  a  time. 

Before  it  was  found,  soldiers 
in  the  Air  Postal  Group  at  Wies¬ 
baden,  Germany,  felt  it  a  matter 
of  Post  Office  honor  to  find  that 
beloved  blanket.  A  mysterious 
package  arrived  in  the  office  of 
Lt.-Col.  James  W.  Campbell, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Inside  was  the  nicest, 
softest,  yellowish  blanket  ever 
to  go  through  the  mails.  As  there 
was  no  locator  card  for  Linus, 
the  Army  postal  workers  wanted 
the  blanket  forwarded  to  him. 
They  said  they  tried  to  pull  the 
wool  over  Linus’  eyes  to  save 
the  honor  of  the  postal  system. 
The  blanket  will  be  sent  to  Linus 
— as  soon  as  his  ZIP  code  is 
determined. 
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,  Earthmoving  is  one  of  many  industrial  markets  served  by  John  Deere  Equipment 

ll'  ,  'If  you  need.-tJhotograghs  or  information  for  your  industrial  story,  telephone  or  write; 

Public  Relaitions  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  792-4181 


In  one  minute,  John  Deere’s  5010  Scraper  can  self-load  8  cubic  yards  of  material  .  .  .  equivalent 
to  a  cube  of  earth  as  long,  as  wide,  and  as  high  as  a  man  6  feet  tall. 


Gregg  Trusty,  whose  father  supervises  the  Indiana  Plan,  landed  a 
summer  internship  himself  this  summer  on  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telophone.  Gregg  is  a  journalism  major  at  Indiana  University. 
He's  shown  here  with  Kenneth  Ingle,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Herald-T  e/ephone. 


Indiana  Plan 

(Ctmtinued  from  page  12) 


Mr.  Trusty  himself — with  the 
full  backing  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News  management. 

(“This  is  something  the  news¬ 
papers  should  have  been  doing 
20  years  ago,”  the  Star  and 
News  publisher,  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  has  been  quoted  as 
saying.)  Mr.  Trusty  visits  most 
of  the  colleges  himself  and  has 
come  to  know  virtually  every 
student  there  interested  in  a 
career  in  journalism. 

Spelling  Test 

After  conducting  personal  in- 
teiwiews,  he  administers  a  spell¬ 
ing  test  and  a  routine  writing 
exercise,  then  spends  hours  pre¬ 
paring  the  confidential  recom¬ 
mendations  he  will  distribute  to 
the  editors  and  publishers 
throughout  the  state.  He  is  justi¬ 
fiably  proud  of  the  fact  that  of 
all  the  students  he  has  inter¬ 
viewed  during  the  life  of  the 
program — and  he  has  inter¬ 
viewed  hundreds — only  two  have 
turned  out  to  be  “bad  apples” 
who  have  disappointed  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  who  hired 
them.  On  the  contrary,  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  case  the  editors  and 
publishers  have  been  exception¬ 
ally  well  pleased  with  the  people 
they  have  hired,  for  summer 
work  or  permanently,  through 
the  Indiana  Plan.  And  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  continued  to  respond 
gratefully  and  enthusiastically 
to  the  program  year  after  year. 

Neither  Mr.  Trusty  nor  any 
of  the  other  newspapermen  in¬ 
volved  will  get  a  penny  for  his 
efforts  in  the  program.  (Each 
newspaper  pays  travel  expenses 
of  speakers,  interviewers,  and 
committee  members  from  its 
staff.)  But  the  countless  hours 
spent  in  helping  to  create  and 
promote  a  better  image  for 
newspaper  work  have  been  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction. 

And  Mr.  Trusty’s  exposure  to 
hundreds  of  Hoosier  college  stu¬ 
dents  over  the  five-year  period 
has  caused  him  to  change  some 
of  his  basic  notions  about  young 
people  in  general,  and  journal¬ 
ism  students  in  particular. 

Favors  Journalism  Majors 

For  example: 

1— JOURNALISM  TRAIN¬ 
ING.  “Before  we  started  this 
thing,”  he  said,  “I  thought  that 
journalism  training  wasn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  important.  A  good 
liberal  arts  background  is  better 
than  formal  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism — or  so  I  thought.  But  now 
I’m  convinced  that  a  kid  who 
majors  in  journalism,  or  takes 
part  in  a  good  journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  will  not  only  be  more 
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dedicated,  but  will  shape  up 
better.” 

2—  TOO  MANY  GIRLS?  Like 
many  other  editors,  Mr.  Trusty 
had  thought — feared  might  be  a 
better  word — that  many  more 
girls  than  boys  were  interested 
in  newspaper  careers.  But 
throughout  the  five-year  history 
of  the  Indiana  Plan,  the  male- 
female  ratio  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  even — with  the  boys  ever 
so  slightly  ahead. 

3 —  QUALITY — “I  wasn’t  sure 
about  the  quality  of  students 
coming  out  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,”  he  said.  “But  I’ve 
watched  the  quality  improve 
year  after  year.  This  year’s 
crop  of  kids,  I  think,  is  the 
sharpest  we’ve  had  yet.” 

Despite  its  undoubted  success, 
the  Indiana  Plan  still  is  not 
operating  perfectly.  For  one 
thing,  summer  jobs  remain  rela¬ 
tively  scarce.  Only  about  half  of 
those  who  want  summer  jobs 
will  be  able  to  land  them.  This, 
in  Mr.  Trusty’s  view,  indicates 
that  newspapers  are  continuing 
to  miss  a  big  recruiting  oppor¬ 
tunity  because,  he  says,  “the 
summer  training  phase  is  the 
best  way  I  know  to  clinch  a 
youngster  for  our  profession.” 

Another  problem,  though  not 
a  widespread  one,  is  to  persuade 
editors  to  spend  some  time  with 
students  who  contact  them  for 
jobs. 

“It  doesn’t  take  long  to  sit 
down  with  a  kid  and  talk  to  him 
about  newspaper  work,”  he  said. 
“Sometimes  all  a  kid  needs  is  a 
little  encouragement. 

“Other  times  editors  don’t 


even  answer  the  letter  when  a 
kid  writes  them  about  a  job.  One 
editor  complained  to  me  that  he 
was  hit  with  about  two  dozen 
letters  at  one  time  this  spring. 
I  told  him  ‘hell,  you  should  be 
flattered  that  two  dozen  kids  are 
interested  in  going  to  work  for 
you.’  ” 

• 

Press  Conference 
Series  Aids  Trainees 

Houston,  Tex, 

Editorial  management  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  felt  for  a 
number  of  years  that  its  new, 
young  employes,  most  of  them 
just  out  of  journalism  school, 
had  difficulty  assimilating  into 
the  organization  and  into  the 
city. 

In  1963,  Editor  William  P. 
Steven  sent  Managing  Editor 
Everett  Collier  to  a  seminar  at 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University.  One  of  the 
ideas  Mr.  Collier  brought  back 
was  a  training  program  for  new 
employes  every  summer.  Mr. 
Steven  refined  and  expanded  the 
idea  and  put  it  into  operation  in 
1963. 

Included  in  the  group  which 
takes  the  training  are  the  seven 
or  eight  interns  employed  by  the 
Chronicle  each  summer.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  is  selected 
as  supervisor  (he  is  dubbed  “den 
mother”  by  fellow  employes). 
This  year  the  supervisor  is  Ted 
Hutchison,  a  veteran  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  group  who  be¬ 
came  a  Chronicle  copy  editor  in 


Castro  and  Press 

(Continued  from  puf/e  11> 


been  the  most  engrossing  in  a 
long  career.  He  has  interviewed 
Castro,  Major  Ernesto  (“Che”) 
Guevara,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  revolution  many  times.  He 
was  one  of  a  handful  of  corre¬ 
spondents  who  spent  four  hours 
listening  to  Castro  at  one  of  his 
impromptu  conferences  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  the 
summer  of  1964. 

Praise  From  INixoii 

On  the  American  domestic 
scene,  he  has  concentrated  on 
covering  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions.  He  has  accompanied  all 
the  Presidential  candidates  in 
the  elections  since  1952  and  in 
1962,  when  he  covered  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Governorship  of 
California,  he  was  singled  out 
by  Richard  Nixon  as  one  corre¬ 
spondent  whom  the  candidate 
considered  to  have  treated  him 
objectively. 

Returning  to  the  present  time, 
Tetlow  tells  of  new  and  stricter 
rules  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  placing  on  U.S.  citizens 
and  alien  residents  w'ho  seek  to 
visit  such  countries  as  Cuba  and 
China.  As  a  “resident  alien”  in 
the  U.S.,  he  was  told  that  new 
regulations  imposed  July  16 
would  preclude  his  return  to  the 
U.S.  after  having  visited  Cuba 
unless  he  submitted  to  the  entire 
procedure  required  of  incoming 
immigrants  to  the  U.S. 

Tetlow  comments  that  such  a 
“toughening  in  attitude”  could 
reflect  a  policy  which  seeks  to 
keep  newsmen,  students  and 
others  away  from  “Communist 
trouble  spots.”  However,  and 
this  is  where  his  many  hours  of 
work  as  an  officer  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  paid  off,  the 
rules  were  relaxed  after  repre¬ 
sentations  w'ere  made  to  the 
State  Department  by  William 
Strieker,  deputy  director  of  the 
Foreign  Correspondent’s  Center 
of  the  U.S.I.A.,  New  York.  Both 
he  and  Tetlow  emphasized  the 
difficulties  such  a  stringent 
policy  presented  to  foreign  news¬ 
men  stationed  in  the  U.S.  After 
lengthy  discussions  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  special  dispensation 
will  be  accorded  journalists 
seeking  to  travel  to  “red”  coun¬ 
tries  on  assignment  from  here. 
• 

RemcMleliiig  Project 

The  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press,  w'hich  operates  with  a 
subsidy  from  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  has  filed 
plans  for  remodeling  of  its 
plant.  A  used  five-unit  press 
with  color  facilities  has  been 
ordered. 
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Does  jjour  audience  think  first 
about  ^^riin  and  rigor''  iriien  tniif  iiaj  food J 


AS  A  IIOMKMAKKK  puslies  her  cart  through  the  aisles  of 
i\  her  favorite  food  store,  the  buying  decisions  she 
makes  are  the  result  (d  many  dilferent.  hut  usually  inter¬ 
acting,  influences.  She  may  he  primarily  concerned  about 
economy  or  staying  within  a  budget  she  has  set  for  herself. 
Or  she  may  he  thinking  about  the  fo(»d  likes  and  dislikes 
(d  various  members  of  her  family  and  how  she  might 
satisfy  all  (d  them  without  preparing  different  meals. 

('.ertainly  one  of  the  factors  influencing  a  very  high 
percentage  (d  these  family  meal  planners  is  the  desire  to 
|)rovide  the  kind  (d'  meals  that  help  to  keep  all  members  of 
the  family  healthy  and  full  of  vim  and  vig(tr — or  vilalilv. 
Mctihers  usually  want  to  help  their  children  perform  well 
in  scluxd — in  classrooms  as  well  as  in  the  extracurricular 
activities.  Wives  seek  to  send  their  husbands  (df  to  work 
prepared  to  withstand  the  day’s  trials  and  tribulations 
which  they  will  rep(trt  to  their  wives  in  the  evening. 

Vitality — w  hich  is  defined  as  a  highly  develo|)ed  state  of 
physical  and  mental  vigor — is  an  attribute  highly  prized 
by  most  Americans  because  vitality  gives  us  the  "gel  u[> 
and  get”  we  need  to  take  part  in  the  active  wcirld  around 
us.  One  of  the  complaints  heard  most  (dten  in  phvsicians’ 
(dlices  these  davs  is  from  "tired”  young  people — teens  as 
well  as  adults — who  can't  seem  to  generate  enough  vim 
and  vigor  t(t  gel  out  (d  life  what  they  want. 

VITALITY  ARISES  FROM  A  COMBINATION  OP  FORCES 

Vitality  is  a  stale  of  mind  as  well  as  a  stale  (d  physical  well 
being,  and  it  is  not  always  «'asy  to  determine  which  comes 
first — the  mental  or  the  physical  factors.  However,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  there  are  certain  "good  habits”  that 
all  children  should  he  taught — by  the  example,  more  than 
the  |»reaching.  (d  their  parents — to  help  them  achieve  a 
peak  of  |)hysical  well  being. 

Obviously,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  feel  full  (d 
vitality  if  he  habitually  does  not  get  enough  rest,  if  he 
does  nothing  hut  sit  and  avoids  any  kind  (d  regular 
exercise.  The  |)erson  who  performs  at  his  [leak  without 
sufficient  rest  and  exercise  is  very  much  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule. 

What  we  eat — as  adults  as  well  as  when  we  are  grow  ing 
children — is  certainly  crucial  to  attaining  a  high  stale  of 
vilalitv.  Food  provides  the  nutrients  bodies  need  for 
growth  and  maintenance.  Food  provides  the  energy  rc- 
(juired  to  jierform  those  activities  important  to  us. 

A  well  nourished  person  is  more  likely  to  achieve  the 
vitalitv  he  or  she  wants  than  is  one  who  is  careless  about 
food  selection.  It  is  almost  a  paradox  that  in  a  country  as 
aflluent  as  the  L'nited  Stales  there  are  millions  of  jieople, 
including  a  high  percentage  of  teen-age  girls  from  all 
socio-ecHtnomic  levels,  who  have  not  developed  the  kind 
(d  food  habits  that  could  help  them  achieve  their  goals  in 
life.  The  very  teen-age  girl  who  wants  more  than  anything 
else  to  he  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  her  group  may 
find  herself  "dragging”  because  of  some  silly  ideas  she  has 
picked  up  about  what  she  should  or  should  not  eat.  Her 
parents,  too,  may  have  mid-morning  slumps  because  they 
have  poor  breakfast  habits  which  they  are  passing  on  to 
their  offspring  through  the  poor  example  they  set. 


Nutritionists,  in  an  effort  to  make  food  selection  as 
simple  as  possible  and  yet  assure  a  balanced  diet,  suggest 
following  the  Daily  Food  (>uide.  I’his  classifies  most  foods 
into  four  major  groupings,  each  of  which  supplies  certain 
important  nutrients.  The  groups  are:  (1)  Milk  and  other 
dairy  foods;  (2)  Meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs;  (3)  Fruits  and 
vegetables;  and  (4)  Breads  and  cereals.  A  daily  meal  plan 
incor[iorating  the  recommendt'd  servings  from  each  of 
these  groups  provides  the  required  nutrients.  The  amount 
<d  food  must  he  determined,  of  course,  by  the  person’s 
energy  requirements,  keeping  in  mind  that  all  calories 
consumed  in  excess  <d  those  Imrned  will  contribute  to  an 
overweight  problem.  Avoiding  weight  gain  is  not  a  matter 
of  cutting  out  any  foods  hut  reducing  the  total  food  intake. 

An  example  of  what  the  milk  group  contributes  to  the 
diet  will  demonstrate  why  this  easy-to-use  Daily  Food 
(hiide  does  the  job.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Beseareh  (]oun- 
cil,  after  studying  what  nutrition  scientists  have  learned, 
prepares  Becommended  Daily  Dietary  Allowances  <d  nutri¬ 
ents  which  have  been  [iroved  to  he  important  to  human 
health  within  certain  ranges  of  intake.  The  following 
table  shows  what  milk,  in  the  ipiantity  indicated  for  eaeh 
age  groiqi,  contributes  toward  meeting  certain  of  the 
important  recommended  daily  dietary  allowances.  The 
percentage  figure  shows  what  the  indicated  amount  cd 
milk  supplies  of  each  of  the  recommendi'd  nutrients  listed. 


Protein 

Calcium 

Vitamin  A 

Riboflavin 

Thiamine 

Calories 

Adult  Woman 
(2  glasses) 

30% 

72% 

14% 

64% 

18% 

16% 

Adult  Man 
(2  glasses) 

24% 

72% 

14% 

48% 

12% 

10% 

15-18  Year 
Old  Boy 
(4  glasses) 

42% 

100% 

28% 

84% 

23% 

19% 

15-18  Year 
Old  Girl 
(4  glasses) 

62% 

100% 

OO 

CM 

100% 

35% 

28% 

This  table,  incidentally,  demonstrates  also  why  we  talk 
about  milk's  "armored  calories.  "  Unlike  those  loods  or 
beverages  which  siqiply  little  else,  if  anything,  besides 
calories,  milk  provides  a  very  liberal  I'ollection  of  essential 
nutrients — including  protein  cd'  the  very  highest  quality, 
calcium  which  is  essential  to  adult  health  as  well  as  for 
growing  children,  vitamin  A,  and  the  B-vitamins — ribo¬ 
flavin  and  thiamine.  Milk  contains  other  nutrients  as  well, 
hut  those  indicated  in  the  table  are  the  nutrients  for  which 
milk  is  assigned  its  high  value  as  a  food  by  nutritionists. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  the  Daily  Food  (Juide, 
write:  Daily  Food  (Juide,  American  Dairy  Association, 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  ()()6()6. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


Vancouver’s 
Times  Dies 
In  11th  Month 

Vancoi  veb,  B.C. 

The  l)eset  by  financial 

problems  almost  from  its  in¬ 
ception,  susi>en<le<l  publication 
Aug.  6  just  a  month  short  of  its 
first  anniversary  as  a  daily 
newspaper. 

The  .staff  of  110  persons, 
many  of  them  as  much  as  two 
weeks  behind  in  their  pay,  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  in  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  publisher,  Maj.  Gen. 
Victor  W.  Odium.  The  public 
and  shareholders  were  informed 
in  a  page-one  story  in  the  home 
edition. 

The  O  d  1  u  m  announcement 
state<i : 

“Despite  drastic  economies  we 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  ex¬ 
penses  and  income  into  balance 
or  to  generate  enough  new  reve¬ 
nue  to  keep  operating. 

“We  have  lieen  unable  to  find 
the  substantial  additional  capi¬ 
tal  funds  needetl,  though  we 
hav^e  negotiations  under  way 
which  may  make  it  possible  to 
resume  publication  shortly. 


Please  Correct  Listing 
Of  News  Executives 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  printer’s  error  in  the  1965 
E&P  International  Year  Book 
listed  the  same  news  executives 
for  the  Oregon  Journal  as  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Journal  executives  are:  Arden 
X.  Panglx)rn,  editor;  Harry 
Deeding,  executive  editor,  and 
Edward  O’Meara,  city  editor. 

Oregonian  executives  are: 
Robert  C.  Notson,  executive  edi¬ 
tor;  E.  M.  Miller,  managing 
editor,  J.  Richard  Nokes,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  and  Paul 
Laartz,  city  editor. 

Although  the  two  newspapers 
are  both  in  the  Newhouse  group, 
they  are  separate  editorially. 

News  executives  of  both  news¬ 
papers  would  appreciate  it  if 
Year  Book  subscribers  W'ould 
make  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  listings  in  the  1965  edition. 
Mr.  Pangborn  noted  that  his 
confidential  mail,  even  checks, 
have  been  going  to  his  counter¬ 
part  on  the  Oregonian. 

• 

Set  for  Computer 

Norwich,  Conn. 

The  Norwich  Bulletin  will 
install  a  Series  200  Harris-In- 
tertype  computer  in  September. 
Personnel  of  the  paper  are  un¬ 
dergoing  training  for  a  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  procedure  in  the 
composing  room. 


“We  propose  to  continue  the 
printing  of  commercial  flyers  on 
a  part-time  basis  until  we  are 
able  to  resume  full  operation.’’ 

A  Times  spokesman  said  it 
was  hope<l  to  clear  up  back  sal¬ 
aries  early  next  week.  The  com¬ 
pany  planned  to  retain  20  em¬ 
ployes  to  carry  on  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing. 

The  Times,  printed  on  offset 
presses,  began  publication  as 
Vancouver’s  third  daily  newspa¬ 
per  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  5, 
1964.  It  hatl  a  circulation  of 
40,000  when  the  .suspension  or¬ 
der  came. 

On  May  26,  then-president 
William  Val  Warren  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  paper  was  lay¬ 
ing  off  125  of  its  225-man  staff 
and  would  become  a  weekly.  He 
•said  directors  had  thought  that 
$4,000,000  was  enough  to  start 
the  paper  but  that  experience 
had  .shown  the  figure  was  some 
$2,000,000  short  of  what  w’as 
needed.  l- 

The  paper  lost  “more  than  | 
$1,000,000,’’  during  its  first  nine 
months  of  operation,  he  said. 

Two  days  after  the  decision 
to  go  into  weekly  publication 
the  paper  announced  it  would  j 
“live  or  die  a  daily.’’  Mr.  War¬ 
ren  stepped  down  as  president 
and  relinquished  his  shai’es. 


Dick  Sirkin  Appointed 
Ciroulatioii  Manager  | 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Dick  Sirkin,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Neivs  and  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  will  l)ecome  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
News  Aug.  16.  He  will  succeed 
Fred  Asbell,  who  will  become 
.state  circulation  manager  of  the 
Observer. 

Mr.  Sirkin  became  circulation 
promotion  manager  in  May, 
1964.  He  previously  was  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager  of  the 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  where  he  majored  in  eco- 


Contract  Gains 
Spread  Around 

Twelve  of  14  new’spajiers  that 
are  not  members  of  the  Publisli- 
ers  Association  of  New  York 
City  have  agreed  to  give  their 
printers  the  wage  increase  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  the  as.sociation, 
according  to  David  Crockett, 
vdcepresident  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6. 

Negotiations  with  the  Nctv 
York  Post  and  Russky  Golos,  a 
Russian-language  paper,  are  not 
yet  completed,  he  said  this  week. 

Mr.  Crockett  I’eported  that 
among  the  newspapers  that 
have  agreed  to  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  “full  economic  weight’’ 
of  the  publishers’  agreement  are 
the  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  the 
Day  Journal,  F  &  D  Publishing, 
and  the  Staats-Herald. 

Fairchild  Publications  agreed 
to  the  $12  pay  raise  over  two 


years  and  granted  a  fifth  wi  ek’s 
pay  for  all  employes,  pro-rated 
for  part-time  situation  hold.'rg. 
Double  time  for  overtime  is  be¬ 
ing  given  after  the  first  two 
hours  worked,  making  pay  l.>r  a* 
sixth  day,  for  example,  two  I 
hours  at  time  and  one-half  .ind 
five  hours  at  double  time. 

The  Morning  Telegraph  also 
gave  this  additional  week’s  pay, 
since  the  fourth  week’s  vacation 
for  five-year  employes  had  Ix-en 
negotiated  previously. 

Negotiations  are  continuing  [ 
w’ith  Armstrong,  a  racing  shiet, 
and  the  Law  Journal,  .Mr. 
Crockett  said.  Both  have  agreed 
to  the  $12  package,  he  said. 

The  agreement  with  the 
.American  Metal  Market  pro¬ 
vides  a  fifth  week  of  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  for  employes  with  25  years 
of  priority.  The  Bond  Buyer 
provided  major  medical  insur¬ 
ance  for  its  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes,  in  addition  to  the  other 
benefits  of  the  new  contract. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Rival  Buys  Weekly 

The  weekly  Napanee  (Ont.) 
Post-Express  has  been  sold  to 
the  Napanee  Beaver.  The  Ex¬ 
press,  which  dates  back  104 
years,  was  bought  in  1948  by  the 
late  H.  D.  Wrightman  who 
bought  the  Deseronto  (Ont.) 
Post  in  1951.  H.  D.  Wrightman 
Jr.  became  publisher  of  the  com¬ 
bined  paper  in  1961  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  He  had  joined  the 
w'eekly  in  1949,  after  serving  as 
corresiwhdent  in  Napanee  for 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 
Both  the  Post-Express  and  the 
Beaver  had  a  circulation  of 
about  -3,000  copies. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

i  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
i  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SELBXT  NEWSAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Company.  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 

CONI'Tni';NTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Danly  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
!  in  Eastern  states 

W.  R.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
l)ui>ont  Circle  Buildinir 
Washinifton.  1).C.  20036 
(AG  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 

The  DIAL  Airency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
‘*America*s  No.  1  Newspai)er  Broker” 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
l>aper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  New8pai)ers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
I  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

I  VEHINON  V.  PAINE 

!  Quality  Newspaiters 

'  899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 

I  Newspaper  Training 

WEB  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
TRAINING  WORKSHOP 

•  October  and  November  sessions 

•  Five  days  each 

•  Actual  newspaper  production 

i  •  For  management  &  sales  i>eople 
Get  details  from: 

Graphic  Arts  Research  Department 
Box  EP 

i  Rochester  Inst,  of  Technology 
I  Rochester,  New  York  14608 


.4NNOIJNCEMENT.S 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MA’ITHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WEEICLT 
located  in  i>rosperous  western  ranching 
area.  Healthful  climate — exceptionally 
fine  plant.  Gross  over  $50,000.  Price 
$60,000,  down  payment  $17,000.  Finan¬ 
cial  references,  experience  resume  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim 
Calif.,  92805. 

DAILY  NEW.SPAPERS.  If  you  are 
not  receiving  our  daily  newspaper  of¬ 
ferings.  write  fully  today.  We  have 
daily  availabilities!  JACK  L.  5>TOLL 
&  ASSOCIA'TES.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028. 

EXCLUSIVE  ZONE  3  CO.  WEEKLY 
$15,000  down.  Publisher’s  Service, 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C.  27402. 

VIRGINIA  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
grossing  $60M  to  $150M  will  sell  for 
previous  12-month  gross  plus  20  pet. 
Write  ail  to  Box  231,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RARE 

PUBLISHING 

OPPORTUNITY 

For  immediale  sale,  6-year-old 
weekly  in  exciling,  rapidly-de¬ 
veloping  Southern  California 
coastal  area.  Proven  earnings 
recorded.  Enormous  growth 
potential.  $150,000.  Terms  to 
right  buyer.  Principals  only. 

Box  272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ] 

Newspaper*  For  Sale 

Wl.^TBRN  PENNSYLVANIA:  Lively 
77-1  oar-old  weekly  with  excellent 
^lAvth  iiotential  in  hifth-claaa  suburban 
con  inunity  "on  the  way  up.”  resort- 
ajt>  'ultural  area.  Ideal  for  younpr 
husl>and/wife  team  but  exiierience  is 
essi’ntial.  Owner  retirinir  from  active 
nev  s  paper  work.  2500  circulation:  1964 
gT<  ~a  $33,250  ;  no  i>rint  shop  but  printed 
locally  under  aRreement.  $30,000.  Box 
229.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

APTZONA  -SEMI-W-EEKLY  —  Gross 
$7'M.  $84M  w/.t21M  dn.  Dean  Sellers. 
62.'i  E.  Main.  Mesa.  Ariz.  85201. 

GROSS  IN  1964  WAS  $300,000.  Askinpr 
price  $300,000.  Owner  seriously  ill. 
Prompt  sale  desired.  Town  iiopulation 
nearly  15.000.  Trade  area  75.000.  Ite- 
tail  sales  over  $20,000,000.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  properties  I  have  ever 
listed.  Only  replies  indicntinpr  financial 
competence  will  lie  answered.  Harris 
Ellsworth  Licensed  Broker,  Box  509, 
Roseburp,  OreRon.  97470 

MimiGAN  DAILY — E.vpnndinpr  in-  j 
dustrial  community.  No  plant.  Yields 
owners  $19,000  a  year.  $28,000  down. 
W.  B.  Grimes  &  Go..  Dupont  Circle 
Bldit.,  W.ashinRton,  D.C.  20036. 

TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in 
$12.'>M  class,  biR  exclusive  field.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas 
67654. 

OWNER  SACRIFICING  for  personal 
reasons.  Depreci.able  equipment  inven¬ 
tory  $70,000.  Stationery  merch.andise 
inventory  over  $10,000.  Gross  last  year 
$67,000.  Paj^oll  town  of  3,300  i>opula- 
tion.  Beautifully  locate<l  in  Western 
WashinRton.  Price  $75,000.  Write  Har¬ 
ris  Ellsworth.  Licens^  Broker,  Box 
609  KoseburR,  OreRon  97470. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 
with  outstandinR  community,  newspa¬ 
per  service  record,  wants  small  south¬ 
eastern  daily  newspaper.  Inquiries  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1972,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Publications  For  Sale 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  riRht  man. 
Small  investment  will  own  part  or  all 
of  RTOwinR  shopper  in  small  New  EnR- 
land  town.  Box  261,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLICATION  PRINTS  22  shoppers 
and  papers,  commercial  printinR,  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset.  A.  C.  Santo,  840 
Nottingham  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Investment  Opportunity  Wanted  ' 

WILL  INVEST  in  existinR  publication 
that  can  1«  printed  on  rotary  offset 
press  in  Florida.  Confidential.  Box  309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


('omposing  Rttom 

FOR  SALE:  #18  Linotype:  #21301 
Pot  llOV  (Microstat  control):  Motor  V 
Belt  Drive.  110  volts:  Star  Selector- 
matic  quadder;  3 — UA  molds:  1 — 12- 
lioint  recessed  mold;  Jordan  Metal 
Feeder ;  1  MaRazine :  New  and  use<l 
parts  —  $300.00.  To  l>o  priced  at 
$2200.00.  Island  Industries,  Inc.,  Vash- 
on.  Wash.,  98010. 

ITHDEN  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER 
I4-pt.  Commercial  face.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  New.  factory  Ruarantee. 
Coded  for  motorized  tape  punch.  Price 
$3,185 — cash,  terms  or  lease  arranRe- 
ment.  Peninsula  Press,  128  W.  Market 
St.,  Salisbury.  Md.  Code  301-749-3732. 

MODEL  5  LINO:  Model  X  Intertype: 
Job  Presses :  Proof  Press :  Thrifty 
Fifty  Triumph  Saw;  Lino  Mats;  MaR- 
azines.  Superior  PtR.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPini  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspn|)er 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 

LUDIX)W  BODONI  BI..VCK  ITAL.  all 
sizes:  also  Century  lold  and  )m>IiI  ital. 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
HeiRhts.  III. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  lest  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  ler  roll 
for  8*  and  $.96  for  14"  —  all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E,  ExchanRe  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44303 

Presses  &  Machinery 


NEW.SP.APER  SERVICES 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  EBCO  OFFSET  PRESSES,  size 
25  X  35,  used  primarily  for  newspaper 
printing.  In  excellent  condition.  Being 
Replacecl  in  August  by  web  offset  press. 
Ideal  for  production  of  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers.  Can  be  seen  in  op¬ 
eration.  Priceil  at  $5,000  each.  Herald- 
Review,  Grand  Rapids,  Minnesota. 
Ph.  (AC  218)  326-6623. 


Fillers  MODEL  E  DltPLEX  PRESS,  S#  1548 

_ _ _ _ _ _  complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 

_ _  speed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run- 

nLLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS  ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  lie  seen  in 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs,  operation.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
F.O.  Box5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101  more  capacity.  Contact: 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

niE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y,  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr., 
SOMERSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 

ONE  UNIT  VANGUARD  Web  Offset 
Press,  Model  V.15.  ser.  #  CW206AC. 
complete  with  folder  and  quarterfold, 
infeed  device,  36",  16  months  old,  less 
than  30,000  lbs.  of  paper  printed  on 
this  press.  Like  new.  $21,500.00.  Mc- 
Garry  Ptg.  Co.,  Crookston,  Minnesota 
56716. 

HOE  Model  FOL  903  20-paRe  semi- 
cylindrical  press  in  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Has  four  control  stations  adapt¬ 
able  to  spot  color.  Best  offer  takes  it. 
Contact:  Ashland  Daily  Press,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wis.,  54806. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RBa*RESEafTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


Presses  &  Machinery 


32-PAQE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
STRAIQHTLINE 
ROTARY  PRESS 

Ser.  #1804-22%"  Cutoff 
Low  Construction  Sinqie  Width 
Most  Compact  32-Paoe  Press  Available 
29'  Ixmg,  7'  Wide,  774'  High 
Two-Motor  Drive— C-H  Controls 
16,000  -  30,000  IPH 
AM  Stereo  Equipment  Included 
LOW  COST  GOOD  REPRODUCTION 
For  further  details  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY. CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.C.  816  Ha.  1-5364 


Used  Capco  Fountains 
Harris  Offset  Newspaper  Press  &  Folder 
Cheshire  Mailers  for  Mag.  &  Newspaper 
Simi-Cyl.  Routers  22%  &  23A 
Goss  Anti  Friction  Units — 23ft  &  reels 
6,  Unit  Goss  arch  22%  cutoff.  w/2C 
Humps  ■ 

32  Page  Goss,  4  plate  wide  22%  w/ 
stereo 

Flat  shavers.  Mat  roller.  Proof  Press 
24  page  Scott  w/Folder  &  .Stereo 
20  I-OT  Harris  Offset  35x45 
100  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers 
75b  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers,  sell 
separate  or  twinned. 

Various  size  motors  &  controllers 
Clyboum  20  29x45. 

3/Knife  trimmer 

Friden  Justowriter,  Varityper.  i 

IBM  Executive  typewriters 
TTS  Puncher  &  setters 

All  types  of  Letterpress  & 
Newspaper  presses — 

Buy-^Sell — or  Trade 
Moving  &  Rebuilding 

Ability  Ptg.  Equip.  &  Service  Co..  Inc. 
725  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605  I 

Phone  427-7366  ' 

1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  222/4  | 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders— 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End  I 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder  j 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate.  ' 

Available  Sept.  1,  1965 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press  I 

23  x  30  Harris  Offset  Press  | 

2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  pot 
4  Cabs,  w/Mats  (Send  for  List)  I 

Model  5 — 8—31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21 ’5 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  966-0070 

8-UNIT  GOSS  PRF,SS 
Arch  type  units,  2  double  folders,  I 
22%",  3  color  humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC  I 
drives,  reels  and  tensions. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  E<iuipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

’4.  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD.  ' 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24.- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  73104.  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 

PITTSBURG  POST-DISPATCH.  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Calif.,  has  purchased  Cottrell  | 
Model  15.  Excellent  Model  "E'  Duplex. 
Serial  E-1645.  available  October.  Cot-  j 
trell  Co.,  885  Bryant  St.,  San  Fran-  | 
cisco,  Calif.  Call  collect:  Dick  Bell  j 
(AC  415)  431-8958.  I 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE 

SIMPLEX  PRESS 
I  WITH  COLOR 

■  Sitifrle  width  press  22%''  cutoff. 

I  .‘)2*pa»2:e  capacity.  Color  Cylinder 

j  &  AC  Motor  Drive. 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

I  420  I.iexinRton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

.  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22% "  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPEJR  PRESSES 
CXJMPLETB  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
S’TEniEO  EQUIPMEa^T 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertioo 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  3  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  ped  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  no^  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
In  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  51.00  extra. 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  S-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
&point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  linas, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (sea 
rat  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  exampit 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rat  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  spaci 
and/or  display  heads,  text  or  signatura 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  Id-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rata  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tandoy,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  heM 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Pbonn  PLoaa  2-7050 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

JOURNALISM  FACULTY  POSITION 
at  a  Pacific  Northwest  State  College 
nine  month  contract.  $8,000.  M.A.  or 
M.S.  necessary.  Box  244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Administrative 

PUBLISHER 

Needed  for  a  Miami  Herald  subsid¬ 
iary.  The  Miami  Beach  Sun  .  .  .  a 
growing  afternoon  community  daily  in 
a  competitive  marketplace.  It  requires 
aggressive  leadership  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  public  relations  and  partic¬ 
ipation  in  community  affairs.  News/Ed¬ 
itorial  training  and  experience  will  be 
easential  but  a  knowledge  of  businms 
affairs  will  be  an  asset.  Stock  partic¬ 
ipation  available  and  income  includes 
profit  incentive.  For  the  right  man. 
this  can  provide  a  stepping  stone  to 
broadened  responsibilities  within  the 
Knight  Newspaper  Organization.  Write 
full  details  of  education  and  experience 
to:  Personnel  Director,  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  1  Herald  Plaza.  Miami.  Florida 
33101.  All  replies  confidential. 

PUBLISHER’S  SECRETARY.  Perm¬ 
anent  position  with  unlimited  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement  for  flexible, 
career-minded  girl  between  22-30.  Must 
be  able  to  work  under  pressure  for  a 
yonng.  dynamic,  exacting  "perfection¬ 
ist".  Position  requires  resourcefulness, 
dependability  and  a  minimum^  of  3 
years’  fully  qualified  secretarial  ex¬ 
perience.  Neatness  and  well  groomed 
appearance  a  must.  Good  starting 
salary  and  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  References  re<iuired.  Address  in¬ 
itial  inquiry  to  Publisher’s  Secretary, 
2600  Wilshire  Blvd..  Suite  521,  ^s 
Angeles.  California  90057.  Application 
forms  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

CATv  MANAGER — Community  Anten¬ 
na  Television  enterprise  offers  excel¬ 
lent  opix>rtunity  for  operations  man¬ 
ager.  We  prefer  someone  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  marketing  or  sales  manage¬ 
ment;  after  orientation,  the  manager 
will  have  responsibility  for  directing 
present  systems — acquiring  new  fran¬ 
chise  and  proi>erties — and  taking 
charge  of  full  o|>eration.  This  is  an 
excellent  opi)ortunity  in  an  expanding 
industry:  headquartered  in  Zone  3. 
with  some  travel  involve*!.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  qualifications  to  Box  300.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Artists 

ARTIST — Exi)erienced  or  fast-learning 
beginner  for  metroiiolitan  area  publica¬ 
tion.  Mostly  retouching  but  cartooning 
ability  a  i>lus.  Zone  2.  Box  295,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

This  is  a  new  position  with  im. 
portent  growth  potential  at  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  the  competitive  sec¬ 
tion  of  Chart  Area  2.  Present  or¬ 
ganization  and  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  adequate  for  the  right  man 
to  make  an  excellent  showing. 
State  salary  requiranents  in  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  264,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  C.M.  for  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  ex|>erience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation,  ^nd  full  resume  and 
salary  requirements  te  Box  174,  Ed¬ 
itor  St  Publisher.  Your  confidence  re- 
si>ected. 

WORKING  MANAGER.  MIDWEST 
Must  know  Little  Merchant,  ABC; 
solid  background  on  smaller  paper. 
20,M0  circulation  in  30,000  city,  lar^ 
trade  area  and  potential.  $125  will 
grow  for  producer.  New  plant;  in¬ 
surance,  retirement.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails,  family,  references.  Box  251,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  experi-  | 
enced  all  phases,  including  ABC  recoH  | 
keeping,  for  small  Rocky  Mountain  ' 
dsuly.  News,  Woriand,  Wyo. 

,  CIRCULA'nON  BUREAU  MANAGER 
j  — Large  Florida  morning  and  Sunday  ] 
newspaper  is  interested  in  employing  ; 

I  a  man  experienced  in  home  (lelivery 
i  and  the  management  of  a  large  group  i 
‘  of  newspaperhioys  and  district  man¬ 
agers.  Area  is  comi>etitive  and  man 
selecte*!  must  know  circulation  sales 
promotion  through  newspaperboys. 
Good  living  conditions,  fine  program 
of  employee  benefits,  plus  a  fair  start- 
I  ing  .salary  with  sound  future  Imsed  on 
results.  Write  details  of  training  and 
I  exiierience,  plus  outline  of  itersonal 
j  history  in  first  letter  to  Box  278,  Ed- 
^  itor  &  Publisher.  Include  salary  in-  | 
formation. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER— Unusual  op- 
'  portunity  for  two  young  exiierienced 
men  on  metropolitan  morning  paper  in 
I  Chart  Area  2.  Unlimited  advancement 
—  geared  directly  to  initiative  and  am- 
;  bition.  Salary,  expense  and  bonus  ar- 
.  rangement.  Send  resume.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

j  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-SALESMAN. 

I  We  need  a  younjy,  at^eressive,  experi- 
I  enred  classified  man  ^ho  knows  the 
j  business  and  is  willing;  to  W'ork.  Write 
full  details  to:  Gene  Lofton.  Merced 
i  Sun-Star,  Mercetl,  Calif,  95341. 

Display  Advertising  ! 

AD  MANAGER  small  Illinois  daily.  ! 
Profit-sharing  and  pension.  Box  211,  i 
£<di4or  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  has 
ideas  and  can  I>e  helpful  to  advertisers. 
Lot’s  of  opportunity.  Alaska’s  Only 
Morning  newsiraper  and  Alaska’s  Only 
Sunday  newspaper.  Write  Paul  B.  Lee. 
P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
99501. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  experienced 
display  salesman.  Layout  ability — shop¬ 
ping  center  background.  Salary  open — 
one  newspaper.  Direct  replies  to:  Joe 
Lepo.  Advtg.  Mgr..  Lima  News,  121 
E.  High,  Lima,  Ohio  45802. 


Display  Advertising 

AGGRESSIVE  Advertising  Manager 
for  small  daily,  (%art  Area  2,  Seeking 
competent,  ambitious.  25  to  42-year- 
old  salesman  who  is  stymied  in  present 
job  and  knows  OPPORTUNITY  when 
he  sees  it.  Here’s  your  chance  to  join 
fast-growing,  top-notch  organization 
and  assure  your  future.  Salary,  in¬ 
centive,  fringes.  Write  full  details  im¬ 
mediately,  Box  305,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
Usher,  (hir  folks  know  of  this  ad. 

CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  i 
for  6,000  circulation  daily  in  midwest  | 
town  of  15,000  |x>pulation.  Salary, 
commission  and  fringe  benefits.  All  ap¬ 
plications  held  in  strict  confidence.  I 
Daily  Standard,  P.O,  Box  100,  Sikeston,  ' 
Missouri  63801. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 

Advance  your  career  by  joining  enter-  I 
prising  staff  of  medium-size  growing  | 
daily.  Chart  Area  4.  Rai>idly-expanding 
organization  offers  unlimited  future.  ' 
Prefer  high  school  grad,  25  to  40,  but  ; 
creative  sales  ability,  iimbition,  en¬ 
thusiasm  more  important  than  formal 
education.  You’ll  receive  sound  lead¬ 
ership.  good  working  conditions,  in¬ 
centive  plan,  fringe  benefits,  and 
adequate  income.  Write  in  confidence,  | 
outlining  experience,  past  earnings — 
other  data.  Our  employes  are  aware  ' 
of  this  ad.  Box  275,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher. 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for  , 
advertising  manager  on  growing  semi-  , 
weekly  in  progressive  South  Carolina  i 
area.  Send  resume  to:  Bob  Weirich,  I 
Dillon  Herald.  Dillon.  S.C.  29536.  ■ 


Editorial 


OUR  #1  MAN  IS  RETIRING 
We’re  looking  for  a  top-flight  advertis¬ 
ing  man  to  handle  some  of  this  paper’s 
best  accounts,  i^lary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  experience,  plus  all 
fringe  lien^ts  and  profit-sharing.  13.- 
400  P.M.  offset  daily  located  between 
Philadeli>hia  and  Atlantic  City.  Send 
outline  of  experience  to:  Clark  Nelson, 
Times-Journal,  Vineland,  N.J.  08360. 


RETAIL 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening — Northern  New 
Jersey  daily  in  growing  competitive 
market,  75,000  plus  circulation. 

Job  requires  at  least  5  years’  expe¬ 
rience  successfully  sui>ervising  display 
salesmen  in  a  competitive  daily  market. 
Top  opportunity  for  .#2  man  on  large 
t>ai>er  who's  ready  for  his  own  depart¬ 
ment. 

Prefer  college  degree  with  marketing 
and  business  management  major.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits  commensurate  with 
experience. 

Send  resume  of  accomplishments,  in¬ 
cluding  salary,  to  Box  260,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Exi>ert  in  sales  management  for  staff 
of  10.  Top  salary  and  commission. 
Write  for  details  on  market  and  news- 
jiaiier.  Please  send  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence.  imst  employment  and  references 
to : 

W.  T.  Burgess,  Publisher 
LA  CROSSE,  WIS.  TRIBUNE 
A  l.«e  Newspa|)er 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Opportunities  for  en¬ 
terprising,  imaginative 
men.  Quality  news¬ 
paper  operating  split 
desks  —  foreign,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  — 
seeks  top-flight  young 
men.  Salaries  rank  with 
top  in  nation.  Full  de¬ 
tails,  please. 

Box  282, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


AD  MANAGER  to  head  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  and  medium  Sunday  op¬ 
eration.  College  town:  great  potential 
growth.  Need  exiierience  and  drive. 
Salary  open  to  right  man.  Write  Box 
1008.  Burlington,  Vt. 

AD  SALESMAN  for  religious  metro¬ 
politan  weekly  newspaper.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Write  Box  296,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


TKI.EPHOXK  .tnVEUTlSlNO  S.tLESMEN 
for  Convention  and  Year  Book:  year- 
round  work.  Big  money!  Box  311,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

W.\NTED:  Qualified  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Good  opiiortunity  for  man  who 
can  make  layouts.  College  graduate 
preferred.  J.  C.  Phillips,  Box  471, 
Borger,  Texas  79006. 

Editorial 

EDITOR  WANPED  for  10.000  circula¬ 
tion  6-day  daily.  Zone  5.  Modern  plant. 
Local  ownersqip.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  of  experience  and  present  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  STAFFER  for  Sun¬ 
day  60.000  and  P.M.  47,000.  Capital 
city,  university — 150,000  population.  J- 
School  graduate  preferred,  strong  En¬ 
glish  major  with  experience  considered. 
Midwesterner  preferred.  In  addition  to 
routine,  makeup  and  feature  work  im¬ 
portant.  40-hour  week :  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions  ;  fringe  benefits.  Position 
open  August  15.  Send  application  to: 
Helen  Haggle,  Women’s  News  Editor, 
Lincoln  Journal,  Box  588,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  68501. 

COMBINATION  MAN  for  reporting, 
editiong  and  layout  on  East  Tennessee 
morning  daily.  Will  consider  young 
man  with  limited  experience  who  has 
proven  ability.  Five-day  week,  variety 
of  jobs  on  a  progressive,  wide-awake 
paper  in  a  prosperous  mountain  region. 
Write:  Fritz  Wirt,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
News. 

BXPERIB24CBD  REPORTER  who 
seeks  to  move  up  to  better  pay  and 
bigger  opportunity.  Zone  2.  Send  full 
resume.  Box  195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Capital  daily  has  immediate  opening 
for  experienced  copy  editor.  Good  pay 
and  benefits;  university  city.  Write: 
Managing  Ed.,  The  State  Journal, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  48919. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  who  wants  to 
learn — and  work  with  a  young  staff. 

,  We  are  offset  in  a  booming  area.  Must 
lie  hard-nose<l  and  willing  to  work, 
j  Pay  depends  upon  ability.  Contact:  Pat 
'  Matison.  c/o  Belvidere  Daily  Repub- 
;  lican.  401  Whitney  Blvd.,  Belvidere, 
III.  61008. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
CAUrORXIA  CONSUMER  MAGAZINE 
in  the  home  and  home  service  fields 
desires  talents  of  first-class  editor. 
Must  lie  highly  experienced,  high- 
salaried,  imaginative,  good  writer,  or¬ 
ganizer  and  administrator  among  other 
things.  Send  complete  resume  and  r^- 
erences  to:  Publisher,  2600  Wilshire 
I  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California  90057. 
:  All  applications  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  State  salary  required. 

,  REPORTER-DESK  MAN.  Prefer  man 
I  with  some  college  experience.  Group 
insurance— other  liberal  fringes.  Start 
I  to  work  at  once.  To  assume  title  of 
!  City  Editor  in  short  time.  Send  re- 
;  sume  to  Box  214,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

!  REPORTERS  AND  COPY  EDITORS 
Afternoon  newspaper  with  national 
remitation  is  interested  in  receiving  ap- 
1  plications  for  positions  as  general-as- 
'  signment  reporters  and  copy  editors ; 
!  also  seeks  reporter  in  the  field  of  TV 
'  and  the  arts.  We  prefer  young  men  or 
I  women,  college  graduates,  with  two 
years  or  more  experience.  Excellent 
working  climate  and  employee  benefits. 
Wi'te  Box  217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  copy 
reader  who  wants  to  do  some  writing. 
Midwest.  $160.  Box  218,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  who  is  ex¬ 
pert  writer  and  editor  for  instructor- 
ship  in  major  journalism  school.  Sal¬ 
ary,  $8800— $10,000.  Box  202,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

WOMEN’S  DEPAK'raENT— Zone  7 
metroiiolitan  morninK-eveninff-Sunday 
naois  talented  younir  woman  for  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  its  women’s  patres.  Edit- 
ine  and  make-up  experience  desirable 
but  not  necessary.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  210, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  WRI’TBR  OR  EDITOR  ' 
l«>adint(  afternoon  daily  is  looking 
for  a  capable  women’s  writer — pre¬ 
ferably  a  young  woman  with  general  . 
news  experience  who  might  become  . 
women’s  editor.  She  should  lie  a  good  I 
writer  who  also  knows  editing  and  ! 
layout — with  a  clear  knowledge  of  home  | 
and  family  interests,  the  ability  to  get  i 
things  done,  and  a  devotion  to  lively, 
intelligent  newspaperiag.  Write  Box 
192.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

COPY  EDITOR  to  handle  sports  make-  I 
up.  headlining,  etc.  No  outside  sports 
coverage.  Need  experienced  “inside  i 
man.’’  or  will  train  man  for  sports  ; 
desk  work.  Write  full  particulars  (don’t  i 
phone)  to:  Robert  B.  Smith.  General  ; 
Mgr..  Daily  Press.  Newport  News, 
Va.  23607.  | 


COPYREADER  —  Fully  experienced  ' 
man  for  universal  desk  of  combination 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Immediate  and 
excellent  opportunity.  Good  salary — 
outstanding  employe  benefits — 35-hour  | 
week.  Reply  in  confidence  stating  age.  ! 
work  experience,  marital  status,  salary  ' 
desired  and  references  to  Box  256,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN — Findlay,  Ohio  morning 
daily  of  23,000  circulation  offers  op¬ 
portunity  for  J-school  graduate  who 
would  like  to  combine  some  reporting 
with  desk  work.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  benefits  in  growing  com¬ 
munity,  Write  Managing  Editor,  The 
Republican  •  Courier,  Findlay,  Ohio 
45840. 


EDI'TOR  with  r^iorting  and  photo-  ‘ 
graphy  experience  to  handle  news  side 
of  good,  big  county-seat  weekly  located  > 
in  West  Central  Illinois.  Job  open  now; 
permanent.  For  further  details  write: 
The  Times  Record,  Aledo,  Illinois. 

I 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 


Prize-winning,  medium-sized,  combin¬ 
ation  dailies  in  Chart  Area  4  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  executive  ed¬ 
itor  who  will  join  a  young  and  ag¬ 
gressive  management  team.  Must  be 
mature  individual  with  ability  to  di¬ 
rect  overall  operations  of  two  news  ' 
staffs,  photo  department,  library  and  i 
editorial  writers.  This  position  also  i 
calls  for  an  individual  who  has  a  | 
strong  interest  in  community  activities.  | 

Our  newspapers  are  independent  and  I 
conservative,  and  we  would  prefer  an  ^ 
individual  with  a  southern  background,  i 
Excellent  salary,  pension  plan,  group, 
health  and  life  insurance.  Fine  school 
system  including  four-year  college. 
Cultural  and  recreational  facilities  are 
unexcelled.  Send  cmnplete  resume  to 
Box  262,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
age.  exi>erience,  education  and  political 
philosophies.  All  replies  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 


FASHION  EDITOR  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  women’s  news  department. 
Excellent  immediate  opportunity  with 
long-range  possibilities.  Ideal  working 
conditions  in  thriving  East  Coast  com¬ 
munity — over  %  million  population  in 
circulation  area.  You  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  salary  and  employe 
benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  stating 
age.  marital  status,  education,  complete 
work  experience  and  salary  desited. 
Box  268,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


reporter — Excellent  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  expanding  suburban  news¬ 
paper,  Zone  2.  Night  hours,  must  have 
car,  draft  exemption  and  deep  com¬ 
mitment  to  newspaper.  No  “experience 
^kers”  need  apply.  We  want  career 
journalists,  even  if  that  career  is  in 
its  infancy.  Box  247,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  after¬ 
noon  daily  seeks  reporter.  Prefer  1 
year’s  experience.  G<^  learning  spot 
to  develop  into  all-around  newsman ; 
will  teach  photo,  desk.  Reply  including 
sala^  desired,  to  Box  269,  Editor  & 
Pubisher. 


.SPORTS  EDITOR’S  OPENING  immedi¬ 
ately.  Enthusiasm  more  important  than 
experience.  Pull  charge  with  coverage 
in  strong  semi-suburban  area  where 
prep  athletics  rate  high  with  reader. 
Photo  experience  helpful.  Contact:  Don 
Brown,  ^itor.  Daily  Tribune.  Madera. 
Calif.  93637.  Call:  (AC  209)  674-2424. 


ACCURATE  REPORTER,  preferably 
with  some  college  experience,  for  prize¬ 
winning  afternoon  daily  in  small  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Good  salary.  Send  resume 
to:  Eilitor,  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune, 
Bowling  Green.  Ohio  43402. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTERS  —  Chal¬ 
lenge  unlimited  on  hard-hitting  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Box  277,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EXECUTIVE 

National  business  magazine 
seeks  dynamic  young  editor 
to  expand  and  manage  a 
coast-to-coast  bureau  net¬ 
work.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  must  be  a  clear,  incisive 
thinker;  a  lucid,  colloquial 
writer;  and  a  penetrating 
editor.  He  should  also  offer: 


•  Ability  to  train,  guide, 
and  get  the  most  out  of 
subordinates. 

•  Aptitude  for  the  admin¬ 
istrative  work  that  goes 
with  every  supervisory 
Job. 

•  A  background  in  business 
writing  of  magazine 
quality. 

•  Determination  to  push 
difficult  projects  through 
to  completion. 

•  Willingness  to  work  as 
long  and  as  hard  as  a  Job 
demands. 


Starting  salary  (exclusive  of 
fringe  benefits):  $14,000  to 
$16,000.  Location:  Eastern 
Seaboard. 


Write  fully,  telling  us  why 
you  think  you’re  the  man  we 
need,  to  Box  292,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  DESK. — Growing  chain  of  16 
ABC  suburban  newspapers  has  copy 
desk  position  available.  Must  be  fast 
accurate,  know  municipal  government, 
able  to  work  with  staff  of  young, 
talented  reporters.  Successful  applicant 
may  now  be  on  copy  desk  of  small 
daily.  Send  resume  to:  Robert  A.  Cum¬ 
mins.  Managing  Editor,  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 
60006. 


COPY  EDITOR — Immediate  opening  on 
multi-edition  evening  newspaiier  copy 
desk.  University  city — state  capital — 
major  sports  town — good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Prefer  young  professional  now 
working  in  Nebraska  or  adjacent 
states.  Apply  giving  full  background 
to:  Gil  Savery,  News  Editor,  Lincoln 
Journal,  Box  588,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
68501. 


DESKMAN 

We  are  looking  for  someone  with  im¬ 
agination  and  drive  who  wants  to 
climb  the  ladder  on  an  expanding 
afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  Top  employe 
benefits  program  and  opportunity  to 
move  into  responsible  position.  Send 
complete  resume  in  confidence.  Box 
314,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 
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HEiT»  wanti:d  j 

Editorial  | 

EDI’TOR  FOR  TRADE  MAGAZINE  in  j 
earthmoving  field.  looking  for  young 
man  with  backgrounil  as  second  or 
third  man  on  similar  publication. 
Would  take  full  charge.  Fifty  |mt  epnt 
of  time  would  l>e  spent  in  developing  j 
own  stories  in  field.  Box  294,  Editor  ! 
&  Publisher.  j 


ED ITOR  i 

Can  you  (1)  manage  and  develop  an  i 
outstanding  editorial  staff.  (2)  efficient-  , 
ly  organize  and  supervise  the  editorial  | 
department,  .and  (8)  procluce  the_l)e8t  i 
m^ium  sized  daily  newspaper  in  a  ! 
growth  area  in  Zone  5  7  If  so,  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  exists  for  you. 
Generous  pay  with  prospects  of  shar¬ 
ing  in  e<litorial  success  evidenced  l>y 
circulation  growth.  Management  ex- 
Iierience  necessary.  Reply  in  confidence. 
Box  290,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR 
AND  REPORTER 

Fast-growing  35.000  afternoon  daily  in 
attractive  seacoast  community  wants 
experienced,  expert  copy  editor;  it 
also  seeks  reporter,  preferably  experi¬ 
enced.  Must  be  in  Northeast  within 
reasonable  interviewing  distance.  Send 
complete  resumes,  salary  requirements, 
to:  Deane  C.  Avery,  ’The  Day,  New 
Ijondon,  Conn.  06.320, 


FAST  PACE  OF  NEWS  demands  staff 
addition.  Illinois  daily  seeks  wire  ed¬ 
itor  able  to  branch  out  and  write 
features;  also  looking  for  a  reporter- 
photographer.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Require  degree  or  2-4  years’  ex- 
|)erience.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  302.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT-police  re¬ 
porter,  for  25,000  award-winning  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Real  opportunity.  Box  308, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  ECONOMIST 

Metropolitan  newspaper  has  opening 
for  graduate  home  economist.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  food  and  journalism  with  an 
unusual  flair  for  writing  essential. 
Background  of  make-up  helpful.  Top 
salary  to  qualified  person.  Area  9. 
Reply  giving  resume  of  background 
and  education  to  Box  280,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


I  AM  TIRED  OF  THE  PHONIES: 
this  editor  wants  a  real  newsman — one 
that  can  write,  take  pictures  and  work 
like  he  loves  our  business  and  has  no 
regard  for  the  time  of  day  or  night. 
Good  weekly  paper  in  Central  Conn. 
Needs  car:  about  $6,000.  Write  Box  9, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  ed¬ 
itorial  department  in  a  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  newspaper.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions,  education,  experience  and  3 
personal  references.  Enclose  current 
ithotograph.  Box  285,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Zone  4  (20.000) 
daily  seeks  aggressive,  experienced  in¬ 
dividual  for  vacancy  created  by  pro¬ 
motion.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  304, 
Editor  St  Publisher, 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  Man  for 
general  sports  duty,  rei>orting  and  desk 
work.  State  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references;  also  send 
samples  of  work.  Contact;  Abe  Chanin, 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  ’Tucson,  Ariz. 


NEW  JERSEY — Experienced  editor/re¬ 
porter  for  small  (3M)  weekly  in  ideal 
suburban  community.  Must  handle  total 
editorial  side.  Box  306,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPORTER,  some  experience:  also 
telegraph  editor.  Prefer  midwesterners. 
Contact:  Editor,  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Free  Press. 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR,  small  daily.  Handle 
camera.  Sports-minded  Ohio  town.  Box 
299,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


HELP  W.ANTED 

Editorial 


ONE  OP  THE  NATION’S  moot  ex- 
l«rienced,  aggressive  and  imaginative 
urban  weekly  groups  is  looking  for  an 
exi>erienced,  aggressive  and  imagin¬ 
ative  |)erson  to  put  creative  flint  and 
steel-hard  writing  into  <lepth  reporting 
of  local  news  and  personality  features. 
(Jive  me  the  whole  story  in  your  first 
letter.  Write  to  Paul  Williams.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Sun  Newspapers,  4808 
S.  25th  St.,  I)maha.  Nebr.,  68107. 


REPORTER:  AWARD-WINNING  50.- 
(100  a.m.  daily  seeking  grad  with  2-4 
years’  experience  on  city-county  lieat. 
I'ull  details  first  letter.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Personnel  Mgr..  Augusta 
Chronicle,  Augusta,  Ga.  30903. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  1-man  staff  in 
highly  competitive  area.  9-M  daily, 
heavy  in  local  coverage.  Man  should 
know  writing,  editing,  layout ;  photo 
ability  helpful.  Newly  expanded  plant. 
Jules  L.  Wagman,  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily 
Star. 


SPORTS  &  SCHOOL  REPORTER— 
Good  opportunity  for  young  reporter. 
Some  experience  needed.  Write:  Rich¬ 
ard  Watts.  Editor.  PHAROS-TRI¬ 
BUNE,  Logansport,  Ind.  46947. 


SPOR’TS  WRITER  with  flair  for  fea¬ 
tures.  Opportunity  for  real  future.  Box 
274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  newspaper  re- 
imrter.  Midwest  daily.  Circulation  in 
excess  of  10,000.  Good  salary  for  cap¬ 
able  man.  Write  application  to  Box 
284,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  an  aggressive  young  man 
who  wants  to  grow  with  the  suburban 
weekly  chain  that  last  year  won  first 
prize  in  Illinois  for  general  excellence. 
He  would  join  us  in  a  key  reporting 
position — develop  this  job— and  then 
move  up  with  us  as  we  expand ;  ha 
would  t>e  the  chief  reporter  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  community  where  we  want  in¬ 
itiative,  depth  reporting,  editorial 
ideas,  and  the  kind  of  representation 
it  takes  to  build  better  newspapers  and 
better  communities.  Ideally,  he  has  a 
journalism  degree  and  two  to  five 
years’  reporting  experience,  and  he’s 
eager  to  join  a  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  reward  him  on  meriL 
We  have  54,000  circulation  and  93% 
ABC  coverage  of  our  territory.  We’re 
building  a  large  addition  to  provide 
excellent  facilities  for  our  .TS-person 
news  staff  because  we  believe  that  a 
superior  news  product  is  our  key  to 
success.  Personnel  Director,  Hollister 
Newspapers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091. 


Frfe  Lance 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  with 
same  story,  article,  drawing,  photo¬ 
graph.  etc.  Sell  over  and  over,  legally. 
Discover  huge  profit  potential  of  new 
Gebbie  House  Magazine  Directory. 
Cross-indexed  for  ready  reference  to 
more  than  4,000  house  organ  publi¬ 
cations.  Directory  shows  whom  to  con¬ 
tact,  what  they  want,  who  buys  and 
for  how  much.  Special  Free-Lance 
section  with  questions  and  answers 
worth  cost  of  entire  book.  Gigantic 
market  has  insatiable  appetite.  Write 
today  for  new  brochure  and  Ten  Day 
’Trial  order  card  to  Gebbie  Directory, 
P.O.  Box  1111  (El).  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
51102 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME? 
Author  a  Journalist.  America’s  fore¬ 
most  writing  magazine,  is  changing  its 
editorial  emphasis  to  serve  newsmen 
who  write  “extra”  for  money.  Larston 
D.  Farrar,  the  new  publisher,  a  notaUe 
newspaperman,  knows  every  trick  of  the 
trade.  You  can  get  a  year’s  subscription 
to  Author  a  Journalist  and  a  free  b<x>k. 
Successful  Writers  and  How  They  Work 
($4.9S  retail  value)  for  only  $5.  Send 
check  and  mail  information  to  Author  a 
Journalist.  1030  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Get  in  the 
knowl  Get  into  the  profits  you  can 
make  by  “extra”  writingl 
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_ HEIJ*  WANTED 

Free  Lance 

CARTOONIST  for  highbrow  trtkde 
magazine:  cartoons  of  stockbrokers  and 
security  selling  situations  for  security 
industry.  Would  consider  comic  strip. 
Box  234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  PHOTOGS.  WRITERS 
wanted  tor  stringer  work,  Chart  Area 
9.  Good  money  feature  assignments. 
Box  133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl- 
Vania  news|iai>ers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  iSiont  St., 
Harrisburg,  P:i.  17110. 


Operators- Machinists 


ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY-TRAINED 
OPERATOR-PRINTER 
for  Alaskan  weekly  in  heart  of  big 
game  and  fishing  country.  Roll  fed 
duplex  Kelly  B,  Kluge  and  snapper. 
Four-man  tack  shop ;  foreman's  job 
open.  Top  wages  for  top  man.  Oieech- 
aka  News,  Drawer  O,  Kenai.  Alaska 


UNO-FILM  KEYBOARD  OPERATOR, 
or  equivalent  experience  on  related 
equipment.  Will  train.  Tremendous  op¬ 
portunity.  Call  (212)  346-3833  or  write 
Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  and  Floor 
Men  plant  doing  commercial,  magazine 
liook  composition.  40  hours,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  health  insurance — other  benefits. 
Good  equipment,  clean,  air-conditioned 
plant.  Lafayette  Typesetting  Co..  P.O. 
Box  596,  L^ayette,  Ind. 


TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR  -Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Gtrnd  scale  and  fringe 
benefits.  Permanent  situation.  Free 
parking.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  288. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


FEW  NEWSPAPERS  care  enough 
about  photography  to  insist  on  imagin¬ 
ation  as  well  as  technical  competence. 
We  do!  One  of  our  photographers  has 
gone  on  to  The  Miami  Herald.  We 
nee<i  a  young  man  to  replace  him 
with  an  eye  for  off-heat  photos — skill 
to  produce  magazine-quality  35mm 
Sunday  picture  i>ages — and  determin¬ 
ation  to  make  every  assignment  pay 
off.  A  modem,  industrial  city  in 
beautiful  Elast  Tennessee.  Send  samples 
to:  Managing  Editor,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 


UNIVERSITY  PHOTOGRAPHER,  New 
York  City.  Opportunity  for  creative 
achievement.  Write  Box  307,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Must  have  full  knowledge  of  TTS  op¬ 
erations.  Complete  experience  and 
leadership  required  to  he^  up  14-man 
iwion  shop.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Northern  Illinois  location,  ^x 
265,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Want  a  Good  Salary 
PLUS  a  Bonus  For 
Operating  Our 
Composing  Room? 

If  you  are  aggressive,  willing  to 
work  hard  to  establish  the  controls 
and  strict  supervision  that  a  good 
composing  room  operation  requires 
— and  want  to  earn  the  opportunity 
to  move  ahead  with  a  growing 
outfit  .  .  .  you're  our  man.  Write 
Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher,  for 
interview. 


HELP  W.ANTED 

Printing  Consultant 

PRESS  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

or 

i  PRESS  ROOM 
FOREMAN 
Required 
For  Position  Of 

i 

!  PRINTING 

I 

I  CONSULTANT 

with  a  large  newsprint 
and  pulp  manufacturer. 

As  a  senior  member  of 
Mill  Management  will 
act  as  liaison  between 
manufacturer  and  news¬ 
print  customers.  Expe¬ 
rience  as  a  Newsprint 
Press  Room  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Foreman 
required.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  quali¬ 
fications.  Liberal  and 
extensive  fringe  ben¬ 
efit  program.  All  re¬ 
plies  handled  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad.  Send 
detailed  resume  to 

Box  131, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


I  -  _ 

^  HELP  W.ANTED 

Promotion 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
PROMOTION  SPECIALIST 
Opportunity  on  large  metropol¬ 
itan  East  Coast  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  more  than  a  million  individual 
want  ads  yearly.  Should  know  all 
phases  of  classified  promotion  .  .  . 
in-paper  ads,  direct  mail,  radio¬ 
tv  and  presentations.  Ability  to 
plan,  write  and  follow  through  is 
essential.  Box  232,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


i  PRIME  OPPORTITNITY  for  young 
I  self-starter  who  knows  newspapers.  | 
believes  in  promotion,  is  comfortable  1 
in  public,  can  direct,  can  follow  i 
through,  is  energetic,  ambitious,  eager  , 
to  learn  and  wants  to  become  associ-  i 
ated  with  a  growing  newspaper  organ-  | 
ization.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and  | 
salary  requirements  to  Box  260,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  MAN,  ANY  AGE.  to  | 
retirement,  to  write,  layout  and  have  | 
charge  of  all  newspaiier,  radio,  etc.,  | 
:idvertising.  plus  plan  siiecial  promo¬ 
tions,  etc.,  for  our  25  modem  variety  I 
stores  in  t’entral  and  Northern  Illinois,  j 
Salary  ojien.  Please  give  complete  de-  j 
tails  in  first  letter. 

IIOKNSBY’S  .'«•  TO  tl.OO  STttBE.S.  INC. 

301  Litarty  Street. 

Morris,  Illinois  60450  i 


WANTED:  HOME  DELIVERY 
PROMOTION  SPECIALIST 

Large  N.Y.C.  daily  plans  major  ex¬ 
pansion  Home  Delivery  Department, 
Looking  for  man,  28  to  35,  with  solid 
experience  in  contests,  incentive  plans 
and  all  types  of  promotion  aim^  at 
boy  carriers  .  .  .  plus  direct  mail  and 
sampling  campaigns  aimed  at  potential 
sultscritars.  Must  ta  an  idea  man, 
copy  writer  and  administrator.  Salary 
range:  $9,000  to  $11,000.  Write  Box 
298,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

Major  international  corporation  needs 
versatile  young  writer  for  Zone  3  di¬ 
visional  headquarters.  Top  opportunity 
for  ambitious  man  in  expanding  P  R 
dept,  of  exciting  growth  company. 

Send  resume  &  salary  requirements 

BOX  230  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Account  Executive 
Starting  Salary  to  $15,000 

Reporter-Writer 
Starting  Salary  to  $1  1,000 

Needed  by  one  of  Detroit’s  largest 
public  relations  agencies.  We  serve 
national  and  local  industrial,  fi¬ 
nancial,  consumer  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  accounts. 

Beyond  starting  salary,  capable 
man  may  earn  up  to  60%  of  bill¬ 
ings  served. 

You  must  be  top-calibre  versatile 
writer,  capable  of  digging,  writ¬ 
ing  in  any  subject  area,  with 
strong  news  and  feature  sense. 

Potential,  if  exceptional,  may  ta 
considered  in  place  of  experience. 

All  resumes  will  be  acknowledged. 

Box  240,  Editor  &  Publisher 


P.R.  STAFF  WRITER  (Zone  5)— Col- 
lege  graduate  with  1  to  4  years  news¬ 
paper  experience — feature  writing,  bus¬ 
iness.  financial  and/or  building  news 
helpful.  Good  opportunity  with  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  tanefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to  Box  160,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


EXCmNG  OPPORTUNITY  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  at  outstanding  midwest 
liberal  arts  college  beginning  its  Cen¬ 
tennial  Observance.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Write  Box  303,  Iklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1  SOLID  NEWS  &  FEATURE  WRITER, 
I  25  to  30.  five  years'  newspaper  experi- 
j  ence,  sports  or  outdoor  taat  preferred: 

PR  exiJerience  o.k..  but  not  necessary. 
I  Starting  salary  $11-$12.000.  Box  248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TR.U)E  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
'  LOGAN,  OHIO  43138 

’  Li  notype- Intertype  Instruction 

i  iVee  Information 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  August  14,  1965 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


1  Administrative  j 

Editorial  1 

ADMlNIS’TRA’nVE  ASSISTANT  to  i 
pabli;<her  desired  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive.  Experienced  major  metropolitan  ' 
operation;  will  consider  business  man¬ 
ager  small  daily.  Box  187,  Editor  St  I 
Publi-her. 

YOUNG  MAN,  willing  worker — sum¬ 
mer  experience,  references — seeks  posi-  j 
tion  as  reporter.  Service  completed.  1 
Box  207,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

AVAILABLE  OCTTOBER 
Professional,  any  desk,  any  beat.  Now  i 
co-editor  at  $12,000.  Like  sports.  Box  j 
49.  Editor  St  Publisher.  | 

HIGHLY-SKILLED  General  Manager  j 
and  Editor.  Personal  reasons  for 
change.  Prefer  non-metropolitan,  but 
will  take  department  head  in  city.  Ex-  1 
pert  in  increasing  profits.  Box  286,  i 
Eiliti>r  &  Publisher.  | 

1  Circulation 

CRITIC.  Sorry,  but  I  was  born  that  1 
way.  Popular  arts,  manners  and  i 
morals,  fine  arts  except  music.  Tender 
heart.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR- EXECUTIVE 

AWARD-WINNING  CM  seeks  reloca-  | 
tion  in  Michigan,  but  will  consider  ; 
other.  Fifteen  years’  experience  as  j 
manager  and  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Box  253,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Been  away  from  newsroom  five  years. 
Eager  to  return  as  editor  of  small, 
medium  paper  in  west.  Tops  in  all 
news  areas.  Would  consider  buying 
share.  Available  Sept.  Box  258.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

.AGGRESSIVE  CM,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  and  ABC.  Proven  i 
ibilily.  Resume  and  references.  Box 
291,  Editor  &  lYiblisher.  | 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN  seeks  I 
job  as  managing  editor  medium-sized  ; 
daily.  Best  references.  Young — wants  i 
chance  to  settle  permanently  and  give  j 
city  newspaper  it  can  be  proud  of. 
Experience  in  all  phases.  Top  man  { 
seeking  top  job.  Box  259,  Editor  St  { 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM  —  Mature;  know-how.  Experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive,  top  producer.  Avail¬ 
able  now  I  Box  257,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Publisher.  1 

REPORTER.  27,  Phi  Beta  Kappa ; 
medical  training  Cornell.  News  ap¬ 
prenticeship  Milwaukee  Journal.  Seeks  I 
general  assignment,  medicine  or  sci-  ' 
ence  position  metro  daily,  PR  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  252,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

LET  ME  HELP  YOU  BUIU)  or  re¬ 
build  your  classified  section.  Full 
charge  or  assist.  Compatible,  dedicated 
career  classified  administrator.  Best 
metropolitan  experience.  Under  40, 
family,  college  grad.  Employed  now  at 
110,000.  Box  276,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTSWRITER.  BSJ,  MA.  several 
years’  professional  experience,  wants 
job  on  metropolitan  area  paper  in  ' 
growing  sports  center.  Box  254,  Ed-  , 
itor  St  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

WRI’TER-ARTIST  seeks  culture  beat  in 

CLASSIFIED  OR  DISPLAY  Manager. 

20  years’  top  experience,  seeks  setup 
Hew  York  or  Connecticut.  Good  back- 
rround,  A-1  health.  Available  Sept.  1. 
Box  165,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Zone  2.  {Experienced  newsman.  Box 
246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BANKRUPT,  guiltless  (the  deck  was 
stacketl)  weekly  publisher  available. 
Forty,  24  years’  experience.  Fluent 
writer,  widely-iiublished  photographer. 
Strong  on  training,  graphics,  produc¬ 
tion.  Ex-teacher,  always  an  anchor  man. 
Only  responsibility,  opportunity,  decent 
pay  on  highest  quality  non-metro  in 
western  (preferably  college)  community 
will  interest.  Box  310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MA’TURE  FAMILY  MAN  wanU  step 
cp  to  Ad  Managership  small  daily; 
capable  also  for  Assistant  Manager 
1100,000  circulation).  Has  much  to  of¬ 
fer  you.  Many  years’  successful  sales 
retail  display;  strong  cm  specials. 
Steady — willing  worker.  Missouri  grad- 
oate,  versatile,  no  drinker.  Future 
limited  in  present  employment.  Money 
important.  References.  Zeme  1.  Box 
225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  37,  all-round  editorial 
experience,  seeks  job.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  283.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSTNG  MANAGER:  If  you 
need  one.  please  refer  to  my  larger 
E&P  ad.  July  3,  10,  17.  with  tox  num¬ 
ber  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

BDI’TOR-WRI’TER :  Mature,  reliable 
family  man  available  Oct.  1.  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  desk  man.  editorial 
writer.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  AD  SALESMAN,  degree 
—now  employed — seeks  position  with 
(rood  daily.  Western  U.S.  Box  256,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

.  - - -  - 

EDITOR-WRITER.  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  B..\.  Languages,  Arts.  Book  pub¬ 
lisher  or  newspaper,  N.Y.C.  or  vicinity. 
Box  197,  Editor  St  Publisher, 

Editorial 

EDITOR- WRI’TER-CARTOONIST 
Associate  editor  of  leading  trade  pub¬ 
lication — 8-ycar  veteran  of  newspaper, 
magazine  fields,  all  phases — ciesires 
l>re8tige  job  in  Area  8  or  9.  J-Grad  BA 
with  honors.  Age  30,  family.  West¬ 
erner.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  now  heading  staff  of  30. 
Outstanding  recxrrd — unusual  back¬ 
ground — top  references.  $15,000  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

fair  ’TRADE:  Wanted:  PM  newspap¬ 
er  desk  job  heavy  on  responsibility,  or 
right  PR  post.  Chart  Areas  2  or  3. 
Offering:  9  years  on  two  newspapers 
(both  over  100,000  circ.),  soup  to  nuts 
experience;  32  years  old,  family  man. 
college,  army,  references,  vigor.  Want 
to  move  beyond  $10,000  range,  but 
professional  growth  more  important. 
Box  199,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

FOR  THE  FJIITOR  WHO  CARES 
:  quality  vvriter,  enterprising  reporter.  26- 
i  year-old  J-grad.  Big-city  daily  wanted: 
you  send  me  condolences— I  send  you 
clippings.  It’s  all  there  right  in  the 
clippings.  Box  313,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITO’R  of 
small  daily  has  lieen  doing  research  and 
!  writing:  wants  to  return  to  newspaper 

1  work  ns  telegraph  editor  in  Zones  3 
'  or  4,  preferably  Florida.  Strong  fea- 
i  ture  writer.  B.A.,  Journalism;  M.A., 

1  Elnglish.  Family  man,  age  30.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  John  D.  Dixon.  134  North 
Stewart  Ave.,  DeLand,  Florida  .32720. 

last  CHANCE:  He  does  flashy  lay- 
1  cuts — he  writes  21st  Century  magazine- 
■tyle  heads.  He’s  willing  to  give  news- 
papering  one  more  try.  If  there  are  no 
takers  he  plans  to  retire  and  open  a 
lidewalk  fruit  stand.  Write  Box  213, 
HMitor  St  Publisher. 

FORMER  METROPOLITAN  DAILY 
Sports  Writer,  30,  desires  career  posi¬ 
tion.  Past  year  studying  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  in  graduate  school.  Prefers  west 
— will  consider  other  area.  Box  289, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  August  14,  1965 

REPORTESt-DESKMAN.  ’62  J-School 
grad.  Just  out  of  service  and  seek 
position  on  daQy.  Experienced  as:  News 
Editor;  familiar  with  makeup.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  194,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 

Editorial 

HARD  WORKING  tlDITOR 
All-around  newsman,  26,  seeks  job  as 
news,  wire  editor  or  manaKement 
trainee  in  western  third  of  U,S,  RiKht 
years’  experience.  Now  copy  <lesk 
swinfcman.  All  letters  answere<l.  Box 
297,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PUBIJCATION.<;  bDlTOR-WRITKR. 
Ten  years’  journalism  experience — edu¬ 
cational,  industrial  publications.  Pho- 
tojrraphy.  Atte  36.  married.  Box  273, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TV  OR  NOT  TV — that  is  the  question. 
Whether  ’tis  lietter  policy  to  develop 
your  own  "man  on  the  aisle”  for  the 
wide  world  of  entertainment  or  depend 
on  stringers  and  the  wire  services. 
Ixxiking?  This  "Barkas  is  willin’.” 
Bo.x  271,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


2B-YEAR  NETWSMAN,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  ranges  from  daily  reporting  to  as¬ 
sociate  editorship  of  top  national  trade 
journal  to  current  rut  im  key  deskman 
on  medium  Zone  3  daily.  For  final 
change  prefer  daytime  reporting  and/or 
editing  slot  in  Midwest  or  Southwest. 
Features  a  specialty.  E.xcellent  refer¬ 
ences,  samples.  Record  of  reliability; 
skill;  imaginative  and  accurate  cover¬ 
age  full  range  of  Iwats.  Would  fit  well 
into  any  challenging  newspaper  or 
trade  publication  job.  Bo.x  281,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  .Igenciet 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
I>ersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

!  56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  lAtnce 

EUROPBWARDING 
Newsman  with  extensive  experience  as 
editor,  foreign  correspondent,  writer, 
hrading  abroad  in  September  on  b<mk 
project  taking  him  to  Portugal.  .Spain, 
bYance,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
Cyprus.  Israel.  Seeks  assignments  on 
stringer  or  retainer  basis.  Box  171, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  REPOR’TBR  -nevvs- 
paper,  radio--seeks  college,  industrial 
PR  post.  Ambitious.  35.  married :  7 
years  in  field.  Photography,  Box  279, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Services 

WANT  A  TV  EDITOR?  Try  us.  We 
can  save  you  money,  send  you  first- 
rate  material.  Services  include  ’TV 
crossword  puzzles,  cartoons,  features, 
etc.,  plus  weekly  TV  program  log  for 
your  area.  Rates  and  samples  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Presses  Donated  to  lAPA 


By  RolM*rt  U.  Brown 

The  Technical  Center  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  found  a  new  source  of 
funds  in  donations  of  second 
hand  printing  equipment  by  U.S. 
publishers. 

The  lAPA  founders  estab¬ 
lished  the  Technical  Center  as  a 
separate  entity  many  years  ago, 
as  they  did  the  Scholarship 
Fund,  with  the  hope  that  it 
could  be  developed  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  help  the  press  of  the 
Americas  to  produce  a  better 
product.  It  was  pretty  much  of 
a  dream  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  last  few  years  that 
dream  has  come  to  fruition 
through  the  imagination  and 
hard  work  of  John  R.  Herbert, 
editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  who  is  also  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Technical  Center. 
He  was  instrumental  in  obtain¬ 
ing  an  initial  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  which  “put  the 
show  on  the  road.”  Nine  semi¬ 
nars  have  been  held  in  Latin 
America  for  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  production  people.  A 
tenth  will  be  held  Sept.  26-Oct. 
6  in  San  Diego  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Technical  bulletins  in 
Spanish  are  distributed.  A  text- 
brok  on  typography  and  a  style 
manual  are  being  published  and 
will  be  ready  this  Fall.  Nine 
Latin  American  newspapers 
have  used  the  services  of  an 
lAPA  Technical  Consultant.  A 
Graphic  Arts  Center  to  train 
technicians  is  on  the  drawing 
board  and  will  be  completed,  we 
believe. 

The  work  of  the  Technical 
Center  has  captured  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  many  U.S.  publishers 
who  have  made  their  contribu¬ 
tion  through  donations  of  used 
equipment. 

*  *  » 

The  first  printing  press  was 
offered  to  the  Technical  Center 
by  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  who  had 
Goss  and  Scott  units  available. 
The  five-unit  Goss  press  with  all 
auxiliary  equipment  and  Pony 
Autoplate,  went  to  a  newspaper 
in  San  Salvador  for  $57,500. 
The  six-unit  Scott  with  all 
auxiliary  equipment  did  not  go 


giving  by  other  newspapers. 

Donald  and  Samuel  Miller  of 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  and 
Chronicle  donated  a  thi'ee-unit 
Hoe  Sextuple  press  with  wood 
Pony  Autoplate  and  auxiliary 
equipment.  This  was  quickly 
bought  by  Monsignor  Pellin  of 
La  Religion  of  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  for  $35,000.  The  Millers 
not  only  donated  the  equipment 
but  paid  for  removal,  export 
crating  and  a  month’s  storage  in 
a  Philadelphia  warehouse. 

The  latest  offer  is  from  the 
San  Juan  Star,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  William  J.  Dorvillier,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  has  made 
available  a  six-unit  duplex  tubu¬ 
lar  with  24  chases,  mat  roller, 
electric  scorcher  vacuum  back 
casting  box  and  other  auxiliary 
equipment.  This  is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  $27,500.  In  addition, 
Dorvillier  donated  a  1960 
Klischograph  engraving  ma¬ 
chine. 

Not  all  of  the  donations  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Center. 
Some  of  them  have  been  turned 
down  because  the  Center  has 
been  unable  to  find  an  immedi¬ 
ate  buyer.  Contributions  offered 
to  the  Center  have  included  an 
experimental  letterpress  built 
for  Life  magazine  and  offered 
to  the  Technical  Center  by  Time, 
Inc.,  through  Andrew  Heiskell, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  him¬ 
self  a  vicepresident  of  the  lAPA 
Technical  Center.  The  compon¬ 
ents  available  in  this  experi¬ 
mental  letterpress  consist  of  a 
magazine  folder,  newspaper 
folder,  reel,  dryer,  press  section, 
bay  window  arrangement,  double 
impression  cylinder  type  and 
three  plate  cylinders.  The  Center 
is  perfectly  willing  to  accept  this 
kind  of  a  gift  if  a  buyer  can  be 
found. 

The  Asbnry  Park  Press 
offered  the  Center  a  five-unit 
duplex  press  with  coupler  ham¬ 
mer  control  panels,  one  color 
cylinder,  two  heavy  duty  folders 
and  approximately  a  hundred 
feet  coupler  handler  heavy  duty 
conveyor  and  the  New  York 
Times  made  available  a  six-unit 
arch  type  newspaper  press. 

In  addition  several  more 
presses  and  other  printing  ma- 


Ledger  of  Quincy.  These  will  be 
made  available  to  a  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  paper  interested  in  this 
kind  of  equipment. 

Ben  Shulman,  president  of 
Ben  Shulman  Associates,  New 
York,  has  acted  as  technical  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Center  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  this  equipment  and  in 
addition  to  his  time  and  effort 
has  made  his  own  financial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Center. 

“We  welcome  any  donations 
of  any  kind  of  used  equipment,” 
says  Technical  Center  President 
John  Herbert,  “because  this  kind 
of  generosity  by  the  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers  is  a  two-way  thing:  not 
only  does  it  help  the  Latin 
American  publishers  improve 
their  publishing  operations  but 
it  gives  us  added  funds  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  programs  at  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Center. 

“We  operate  in  the  belief  that 
the  best  way  to  strengthen  the 
free  press  of  Latin  America  is 
to  make  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  executives 
every  bit  of  information  needed 
for  a  profitable  operation.  Their 
strength  to  fight  the  battle  for 
freedom  and  democracy  can  come 
from  sound,  business  like  prac¬ 
tices  so  that  their  papers  do  not 
have  to  rely  on  government  ad¬ 
vertising  or  political  party  sup¬ 
port.  Cash  in  the  bank  and  a 
progressive  operating  plant  can 
make  a  real  difference  to  these 
newspapers.” 

• 

Saturday,  Sunday 
Realty  Seetion  Twins 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  San  Antonio  Express  and 
News  has  inaugurated  a  new 
service  to  its  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

July  17  was  the  date  of  the 
first  publication  of  the  “Golden 
Twins,”  the  twins  representing 
the  Real  Estate  section  in  the 
Saturday  Express  and  News 
and  the  Sunday  Real  Estate  and 
Home  section. 

Since  its  advent  in  1958,  the 
combined  Saturday  Real  Estate 
section  of  the  Express  and  News 
has  been  jwpular  with  the  home 
builders  and  others,  including 
apartment  owners. 

The  first  Sunday  section  of 
the  combined  Express  and  News 
July  18  also  was  well  received 
by  builders  and  home  seekers 
alike,  according  to  Hal  Taxel, 
advertising  director. 

• 

Color  in  Cartoon 

Houston 


Top  Cartoon 
Prize  Goes  to 
Jacob  Shiloh 

MoNTF£EA1 

Jacob  Shiloh,  an  Israeli  ai  tist, , 
was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  of 
the  Second  International  Salon 
of  Cartoons  here.  He  won  the  I 
$5,000  award  for  a  cartoon  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Egyptian  attempt 
to  smuggle  a  man  from  liome 
to  Cairo  in  a  box  last  November. 

Top  prize  in  the  editorial  divi¬ 
sion  was  shared  by  Peter  Whal- 
ley,  a  Canadian  free-lance  art¬ 
ist,  and  England’s  Victor  Weii 
Vicky. 

John  Collins,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
was  awarded  second  prize  in  the 
editorial  division  for  cartoon 
comment  on  the  Canadian  flag 
debate,  “Political  Peanuts.” 

Third  prize  was  awarded  to 
Danish  cartoonist  Leon  Van  Roy 
and  fourth  to  Salo  Grenning 
(Pedro)  of  Norway. 

Awards  totalling  $15,000  were 
presented  at  the  museum  by 
Hans  Bendix,  cartoonist  of  the 
Danish  daily,  Politiken. 

This  year’s  exhibition  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  salons,  one  nation¬ 
al  and  the  other  international, 
with  223  works  by  131  artists 
from  26  countries. 

Hungarian  for  Humor 

First  prize  in  the  humoristic 
drawings  division  was  awarded 
to  a  Hungarian  cartoonist, 
Balazs-Piri. 

The  selection  committee  de¬ 
cided  that  in  view  of  the  poor 
presentations  in  the  category  of 
portrait  cartoons  only  a  third 
prize  would  be  awarded — to 
Hans  Normann  Dahl,  of  Nor¬ 
way. 

In  making  the  presentations, 
Mr.  Bendix  commented  on  the 
important  role  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  play  today  in  interpreting 
the  news.  In  an  interview  later, 
Mr.  Bendix  urged  editors  of  the 
world’s  newspapers:  “Don’t  hold 
back  your  editorial  cartoonists!” 

“This  is  an  unfortunate  trend 
of  the  age,”  he  continued,  “since 
political  cartoonists  are  hardly 
as  scathing  as  they  were  years 
ago.  They  could  use  some  more 
courage;  they  should  take  more 
risks.” 

Mr.  Bendix  also  had  a  word  to 
say  about  photographs  in  news- 


south  of  the  border  but  to  Ohio 
for  $40,000.  This  combined 
amount  is  the  largest  single  cash 
donation  any  individual  has  ever 
given  to  the  Technical  Center 
and  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  initiative 
in  making  this  gift  possible  set 
the  pattern  for  subsequent 
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chinery  is  to  be  made  available 
although  the  details  of  these 
gifts  have  not  been  firmed  up. 
Over  and  above  presses,  the 
Center  has  been  given  two 
National  Cash  Register  book¬ 
keeping  machines  by  G.  Prescott 
Low,  publisher  of  the  Patriot 


The  well-known  Life  magazine 
logo  (white  on  red)  was  struck 
in  color  on  a  Darcy  cartoon  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  Aug.  5.  The  cartoon 
dealt  with  Secretary  Rusk’s  re¬ 
action  to  the  articles  by  Arthur 
Schlesinger  Jr.  in  the  magazine. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


papers:  “There  are  too  many 
photographs  in  newspapers  these 
days;  more  caricatures  and  car¬ 
toons,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  interpreting  the  news  and 
editorializing  in  the  same  space, 
are  something  photographs  can¬ 
not  do.” 
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Maybe  we  can’t  please  all  the  people  all  the  time . . . 

but  we  keep  trying  I 


In  a  recent  nationwide  survey, 
customers  of  the  investor-owned 
electric  companies  were  asked: 
“Is  there  anything  about  the  elec¬ 
tric  service  or  your  dealings  with 
the  electric  company  that  has  been 
unsatisfactory  in  any  way?”  The 
results:  91%  indicated  satisfac¬ 
tion,  while  9%  said  they  were  not 
completely  satisfied  or  expressed 
no  opinion. 

We  have  a  mighty  serious  in¬ 
terest  in  that  kind  of  information 
because,  like  any  American  busi¬ 
ness,  our  determination  to  serve 


you  well  is  at  the  hub  of  every¬ 
thing  we  do. 

That’s  why  the  men  and  women 
of  the  more  than  300  investor- 
owned  electric  light  and  power 
companies  work  around  the  clock 
and  around  the  calendar  to  keep 
your  electric  service  dependable. 
That’s  why  we  are  constantly 
building  to  make  sure  there  will 
always  be  plenty  of  electricity. 
And  that’s  why  we  are  always 
looking  for  new  ways  to  keep 
electric  service  your  best  house¬ 
hold  bargain. 


If  you’re  among  the  91%  who 
seem  to  like  the  way  we  do  things, 
we  assure  you  that  we’re  going  to 
continue  working— even  harder— 
to  keep  you  happy  with  us.  That’s 
a  promise. 

And  it’s  also  the  best  way,  we 
believe,  to  put  a  smile  on  the  face 
of  everyone  we  serve. 


Vau’ve  got  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor- Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* 

*Naints  of  sponsoring  companits  avaiiabit  throufh  this  magazino 
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NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  «  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


f.  Jowl  Montgomwry,  Rooky  Mountain  Nows,  Denver,  Carleton  College;  2.  Maggie  BIghann,  The  Port  Worth  Proas,  Baylor  Unl^ 
vorsity;  3.  Joseph  Berger,  Now  York  World-Tologram  ATho  Sun,  City  College  of  New  York;  A.  Terence  Hunt,  Cinoinnatl  Post  Ml 
TImos-Star,  University  of  Kentucky;  8.  Dennis  Chapman,  Tho  Clovoland  Press,  Michigan  State  University;  8.  Robert  Qrahama 
The  Pittsburgh  Press,  West  Virginia  University;  7.  Dolores  Whitaker,  Columbus  CItlsen- Journal,  Ohio  State  University^ 


Scripps-Howard  knows  the  importance  of  attracting 
bright,  able  young  people  to  newspaper  careers.  Our 
editors  actively  seek  them,  and  one  means  of  implement¬ 
ing  this  is  through  summer  intern  programs. 

For  three  months,  generally  between  their  junior  and 
senior  years  in  college,  young  men  and  women  like  those 
above— a  representative  selection  of  Scripps-Howard 
summer  interns,  1965— are  introduced  to  the  pressures, 
the  demands,  and  rewards  of  newspapering. 

To  some  it  means  the  federal  beat,  the  police  station,  the 


copy  desk.  To  others  it  means  the  departments :  sports,; 
women’s,  amusements,  financial.  All  get  the  chance  to^ 
learn,  produce.  No  trainees  ride  the  bench.  At  summer’s  ' 
end  they  return  to  college  to  resume  the  courses  that  willl 
help  prepare  them  for  newspaper  careers.  * 

Now,  more  than  ever  in  the  newspaper  profession 
there  is  a  place  for  youth.  It  is  a  profession  that  merits  | 
the  best,  and  in  Scripps-Howard  we  are  constantly  seek-  ^ 
ing  those  young  people  whose  skills  will  enable  us  to  edit 
better  newspapers. 


